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taken notes of his second coarse. On this being known, the editors 
df the New-Yorker desired the nse of my future reports, and effected 
an arrangement with Mr. Colroan, in consequence of which they were 
published in their ably conducted journal. These have been carefully 
revised and corrected, and additions to them made. So altered, they 
constitute the reports of this volume, to the '^ essential correctness'' of 
which the reader has the best of all testimony, that of Mr. Combe him- 
self. 

For the original annotations, the Introductory EssHy, and the Histo- 
rical Sketch, I alone am responsible. In the latter, I might have spoken 
of the phrenological lectures of numerous American gentlemen, besides 
those mentioned, had such a coarse been compatible witli my limits. 
That it was not I regret. 

I learn that the Southern Literary Messenger is copying tlie reports 
entire from the New-Yorker. Whether any other periodical is doing 
so I am not informed, but if not my original desire is most amply 
gratified. Beside the numerous extracts which have appeared in other 
papers, the number of the entire reports distributed throughout tlio 
United States and British America, in the New-York Daily Whig, the 
New-York Weekly Whig, the Toronto Palladinni, tlie New-Yorker, 
and the Southern Literary Messenger, will exceed twentp-five thousand. 

With these explanatory remarks, I respectfully submit this work tm 
the public. .\. B, 

East-Broadwat, Nkw-York, Augast, 1839. 



MR. COMBE 



Whoever has seen Mr. Combe will recognize toe accuracy of the 
accompanying profile taken by Monsieur Edouart,* in that style which 
Lavater preferred to all others for giving the characteristic expression 
of the countenance. Those who have both seen and heard him can 
need their impressions neither fixing nor deepening. For those, espe- 
cially phrenologists, who have not, the following sketch may possess 
some interest. 

Mr. Combe is rather tall and spare, with a narrow chest, large head, 
and nervous-bilious temperament. His hair, of silvery whiteness, is so 
thinly scattered as to leave considerably exposed his beautifully developed 
frontal and coronal regions, indicating that fine predominance of the 
moral and intellectual forces which his works so eminently manifest 
The reflective are, however, evidently his most effective faculties. His 
form is slightly bent, not from lack of Self-Esteen, but from habitual 
thoughtfulness and feeble physical organization ;^is slight bend and 
thoughtful aspect, with the snowy whiteness of Mb hair, give the im- 
pression that he is much older than the kirk-register allows ; the news- 
papers generally have stated his age at sixty ; thongh he has, iii fact, 
passed his fiftieth birth-day in the United States. He has enough of his 
** native wood-note wild" to indicate that he sprung from " the land of 
the mountain and flood," but not so much as to impair distinctness of 
utterance or correctness of pronunciation. 

Mr. Combe is not a splendid lecturer, nor a brilliant lecturer, nor a 

* This gentleman, whose abilities as a Silfaooettist are, I believe, unsupassed, 
has recently arrived from England, and taken up his residence Id New-Trnk, ' 
ha is now pursuiof his pnrfessional avocations. 
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ftflcinating lectnrer. The carrent coin of enlogy, '* gorgeous fancy," 
"thrilling eloquence.-' -'withering sarcasm/* "effulgent grace," would 
b? all K.uppropriate if applied to him. His language is full and flow- 
ing; his style familiar, chaste, earnest, and unambitious. You see from 
the first that he has a passion for truth ; that his great aim is to enlighten 
the understanding, elevate and purify the feelings; and in his intentnew 
of purpose to accomplish that aim, all clap-trap artifices are elbowed 
off the stage. 

His subject is arranged in natural consecutiveness in his own mind, 
and imparted in that order to the minds of others. His ideas do not 
bustle and jostle for precedence, each has its adjusted place wherewith 
it must be content. He states his propositions clearly, and proceeds at 
once to adduce the most striking analogies, appropriate illu8tratiopi«. 
and convincing proofs, making every proposition, as far as practicable, 
the foundation of that which succeeds. By this methodical mode of 
procedure, the memory is greatly aided, and the judgment much 
gratified. 

It is said by Voltaire, diat the art of interesting is the art of writing. 
The saying is eminently applicable to lecturing, and this art Mr. Combe 
possesses in a great degree ; few can better rivet attention, or more 
intensely interest the nobler feelings of our nature. This sketch would 
be incomplete without reference to that under current of hnmour which 
so of\en sparkles to the surface, lighting up with peculiar brilliancy the 
lecturer's vivacious eye, and affording amusement while it is used to 
impress on the memory important facts and principles. 

In conclusion, I would say that the lectnrer creates an interest in 
himself as great almost as in his subject, not by egotism in any of its 
Protean forms, but by the unioy of profundity of thought with simpli- 
city of manners and benevoleniie of disposition. As he proceeds, the 
conviction wins imperceptibly on the mind that he forms one of that 
noble daas — the great and good. 

MR. COMIVS LABOURS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Combe landed in New-York, September, 1838. His arrival was 
hailed by phrenologists with peculiar interest and pleasure, and he was 
received by all willi the respect and courtesy due to his high character 
and beneficent labours. On the 10th of October following, he commenced 
at Boston his first course of lectures in the United Stales, to a somewhat 
nmnerous and highly intelligent audience, a great proportion consisting 
of members of the learned professions. Of these lectures, the Boston 
MedKal and Surgical Journal remarks, "With a few interruptions, we 
iave bestowed a thorough attention on the lectures of this distinguiafaed 
f^loaopher, since their commencement in Boston. We feel no hatt- 
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way flentiments upon the matter, nor are we disposed to sappmss what 
we nnflinchingly acknowledge to be true, viz. that Mr. Combe is a 
profound man, who gains upon the understanding from day to day, by 
tbe simple presentations of truth. ,He must be regarded U3 an able, 
nay, unrivalled tencher of a system which can alone eiplain the pheno- 
mena of mind." At the close of this course, November 14th, 1839, the 
audience passed a series of resolutions highly commendatory of himself 
and of his lectures. I wrote to the secretary of that meeting requesting 
a copy of the resolutions, which unfortunately he hod misplaced. On 
the succeeding evening, a social entertainment wat) given to Mr. Combe 
at the Tremont House, at which he was presented with a valuable silver 
vase of chaste and elegant workmanship. 

Mr. Combe's second course of lectures commenced in New-Yorik, 
on the 19th of November, and closed on the 24th of December. 1838. 
Here his audience was much of the same character as at Boston. 

At the close of his course, the following resolutions were unanimou*- 
ly adopted : 

'* Resolved, That tbe members of the class who have attended the course of phre- 
nological lectures delivered by George Combe, Esq., at Clinton Hall, entertain a 
lively sense of obligation to the distinguished lecturer fur the valuable infurmatiou 
he has communicated to us during the lectures just closed; that vre have been 
greatly pleased and inetrurted by the clear, feliciinus, and convincing manner in 
ivhich he has imparted to us his varied and profound knowledge of the philosophy 
of mind ; and that we regard phrenology as eminently calculated to advance the 
oause of education, to improve the institutions of society and of gt)vernment, and 
to elevate the condition of the human race. 

** Resolvedj That iu Mr. Combe we recognize the most successful advocate of 
phrenological science, the philosopher and the philanthropist ; and that phrenoligy, 
as explained and illustrated by him, claims, in our opinion, the attention of all 
those who would investigate mind philosophically, and who desire the di.Tusion of 
truth and the exaltation of the moral and intellectual faculties of man. 

** Resolved, That in the application of phrenology to the investigation of human 
character, and the practical purposes of life, we perceive a new era in mental and 
physiological science, in which we believe human enquiry will be greatly facilitated, 
and the amount of human happiness essentially increased. 

" Resolved, That inasmuch as prejudice may deter many individuals from attend* 
ing Mr. Combe's lectures in other cities of our country, which he proposes to visit, 
and as the truth and imponance of phronolcgy can be understood and appreciated 
only after an examination of its principles, we recommend to such citizens an 
attendance upon his entire course ; being convinced that they will find their own 
advantage in doing so, and that they will thereby become better able to judge of 
the truth and practical utility of the science. 

** Resolved, That entertaining these views and feelings, we take great -leasurt? 
in tendering an expression of thorn to Mr. Combe, and in adding our most hearty 
wishes for his personal happiness, and for lus long-continued usefulness to hii 
fellow-men. 

** Resolved, That Silas Jones, Esq., Counsellor at Law ar:d SuperintendAnt of 
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Hie NeW'Yorii Inatitation for the Blind ; Judah Hamniond, Em|., Judge of 
Marine Court ; John B. Scott, Esq., Judge of the Marine Court ; Loring D. 
man, Esq., Member of the New-York Legislature, &c. ; Robert Sedgwick, 
Counsellor at Law, Ac. ; C. A. Lee, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica in the New* 
Toik University ; B. F. Joslin. M. D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy in the New- York University; E. Parmley, M.D.; J. Nei]son,M. D. ; J. W. 
Francis, M. D ; A. S. Doane, Professor of Physiology in the New- York University , 
Caleb Ticknor, Professor of Hyglepe in the New- York University ; and Joel Fos- 
ter, M. D., be a committee to present to Mr. Combe the foiogoing resolutions, and 
to publish the same in the newspapers of this city.^ 

John B. Scott, Chairman. 
Nkw-York, Dec. 29, 1838. 

On four of the evenings nnappropriated to bis phrenological conne, 
Mr. Combe lectared to tbe New-York Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, on tbe physical constitution of man and its relations to tbe mind. 
These lectures were attended by overwhelming audiences. 

Mr. Combe's third course was commenced in Philadelphia, on the 
4th of January, and ended on tbe 8tb of February, 1839. Tbe num- 
bers in attendance ranged from 441 to 607, tbe former number being 
that with which be commenced. Tbe great attentions which he received 
in the most scientific city of the Union, must have been peculiarly grati- 
Qring to the lecturer. At the close of this course, the following resolo- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

" Revived, That they have listened with great pleasure and mental profit tp the 
comprehensive views of human nature, and to the elucidations of individual char- 
acter, set forth by Mr. Combe, in his lectures just completed ; and, that, in these, 
they recognize many important suggestions for the improvement of Education and 
Jurisprudence, and the consequent increase of the happiness of mankind. 

" Resolved, That a committee be appointed to convey to Mr. Combe the preceding 
resolution, and a wish, on the part of this meeting, that he will be induced to repeat 
his course of lectures on phrenology." 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee to carry into effect tbe 
foregoing resolutions, viz. — Nicholas Biddle, LL. D., Joseph Ilartshome, M. D., 
Benjamin W. Richards, William Gibson, M. D., Thomas Harris, M. D., Alexander 
Dallas Bache, Rembrandt Feale, Charles Plcot, John Bell, M. D. 

In compliance with the last resolution, and the earnest solicitations 
of many private individuals, Mr. Combe delivered a second course at 
Philadelphia, between the 20th of March and the 6th of April inclusive. 
Having meanwhile visited Washington and other places, and delivered 
at Wilmington a short course of lectures on Physical and Mental 
Education. 

At tlie close of Mr. Combe's second course of Lectures on PhreiiA.- 
logy, in the Hall of tbe Musical Fund, March 6, 1839, 

On motion, Professor Samuel B. Wylie was called to the chair, and 
George McClellan, M. D. appointed Secretary. 
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The Rev. Chairman addressed the meeting on the propriety of 
ing some public expression of the satisfaction which the very namenNiir 
class in attendance had derived from the lectores. 

. On motion, the following resolutions, offered by Mr. Thomas Fisher, 
were unanimously adopted: 

**Itesolvedf That the class have listened with great interest to the aUe aad 
higUy instructive exposition of I%renology which Mr. Combe has offered us. 

** Resohedi That whatever may have been our previous acquaintance with the 
subject, the lectures of Mr. Combe have impressed us with much respect for its 
practical importance, and with the kindliest feeling for the learned lecturer. 

" Rewlvedy That Plirenology is recognized and commended as a science founded 
In Nature, by a large portion of the most distinguished anatomists on both sides 
c£ tiie Atlantic, and that we believe it to be the only adequate illustration exist- 
ing, of the wonderfully various manifestations of the human mind. 

" Resolved^ That it will afford us pleasiire, and that we believe it will be highly 
acceptable to this community, that Mr. Combe should make it consistent with his 
arrangemenis in other cities, to give, during next winter, another course in Phila> 
delphia. 

'* Retohedf That a committe of seven gentlemen be appointed to communicate 
to Mr. Combe a copy of these resolutions.*' 

The following gentlemen were accordingly appointed — Samuel B. Wylie, D. D., 
Samuel George Morton, M. D., George McClellan, M, D., Charles S. Coxe, Esq., 
Joseph Hartshome, M. D., Thomas Gilpin, Esq., Thomas Fisher. 

During Mr. Combe's stay in Philadelphia, a number of gentlemen 
in New-York were engaged in organizing a class, that they might obtain 
the services of Mr. Combe, a second time. An invitation was sent, and 
Mr. Combe consented to repeat his course in New- York. He com- 
menced on the 13th of April, and closed on the 18th of May. 

At a meeting of the Class, held on the 15th of May, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a Committee to prepare and report a paper 
and resolutions, expressive of the sentiments of the Class upon the sub- 
ject oT said Lectures, and their feelings towards Mr. Combe as a Lec- 
turer, to wit : — Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Boardman,x Rev. Mr. Snnde^ 
land, and Mr. E. D. Hurlbnt. On the 18th, Mr. Hurlbat, from th^ 
Committee, reported the following paper and resolutions, which wer* 
unanimously adopted : 

" The second course of Lectures upon Phrenology, delivered in this city by Mr. 
George Combe, of Edinburgh, having closed, the members of his class are desirous 
of expressing their views of the science which he has taught, and the scntimen^ 
entertained by them toward the distinguished Lecturer, personally. 

"He has presented to us the wonderful discovery of Dr. Gall, and its practical 
iniiience upon the character and condition of man. That discovery was cbanic- 
twiisad by the most mUiute attention to Uie lanra-of our oiiai4sation,^by tba iwyt 
•bsarraftl^n of iacts, and tgr t^ d^^uctl^n of |;Miirl|fiM« Jgyclw^owt jftjyi 



•* Or. Oall tiwAtned tiie school of metaphyiical apecnlatlon ; and taktaig tm^tm 
•teervatioD of Nature, he at length presented to the world his great discovery at 
the true functions of the brain, and of its various parts. We now look to Nature 
for the foundation of the noble science of mental philosophy ; and the enlightened 
Bdnd of the old world, and of the new, is now engaged in illustrating and estab- 
lisliing it. 

" Our own country has been twice honoured by visits from the earliest and most 
gflted advocates of this science. The noMe and accomplished Spurzheim, a name 
sacred to every friend of man, fell a victim to disease upon our shores, while just 
opening the rich fountain of his well-stored intellect to an American audience. 
The language of eulogy fails altogether when employed upon so noble a nature as 
his. 

** But for this we thank him— that he directed the mind of a Corobe to the sublime 
truths he had himself embraced, and allowed his mantle to descend upon the gifted 
Individual to whom we have all listened with intense interest and delight. How 
nobly has he executed in cur country the work which his * great and lamented 
master* had begun ! 

** He came not among us to earn applause, for of that he had already enough ; 
nor treasure, for we are happy to know of that he had no occasion to go in search. 
He came not seeking controversy— being no less distinguished for hie love of peace 
than for his devotion to science. But he came as a minister from the enlightened 
mind of the old world to treat with the intellect of the new, upon matters of the 
deepest concern to the human race. 

" His message was of the highest importance to us all. It interested us as stu- 
dents of Nature^s laws, as observers of their manifestations, as speculators in 
mental philosophy, and as friends of education. It opened new views of man's 
moral and intellectual character, and well nigh explained the mystery of thought,, 
that most sublime emanation from the Divinity of Nature. It taught the discipline 
of youth— how to inform their intellect, to elevate their sentiments, and to mode- 
rate their passions. It pointed the way of happiness to man by exhibiting the 
ffouees of human virtue, and its effects ;— the causes of vice, and its effects upon 
his condition in life. It presented the most rational and humane view of moral 
xeaponsibility, and explained and enforced the whole duty of man. And in this, his 
last and crowning Lecture, Mr. Combe has opened the treasures of his knowledge 
of the political institutions of the old world, faithfully portrayed their defects, their 
Mbversion of human liberty and happiness, and contrasted with them the free 
Inatltutions of our own country, and thehr happy influences upon the moral and 
intellectual condition of our citizens. 

" And now, having attended upon the gifted Lecturer through his various illus- 
trations — his well-authenticated facts, and heard his sound deductions drawn from 
them, we hasten to express our profound sense of obligation to him for the instruc- 
tion he has afforded us, and our high appreciation of the doctrines he has so ably 
■laintahied. 
** Be it therefore, 

*'iee«olved. That we regard Phrenology as having Its foundation in the truths 
of Nature, and as entitled in point of dignity and interest, to rank high among the.- 
natural sciences. 

** Resolved, That we regard the practical application of Phrenological principles 
to pihysical training, to moral and mental education, to the treatment of the fnwne, 
ttdto criminal legislation, as of the highest importance and tftiUty ; and w« Ir. 
^olge the hope of wttneratog hi our own day the henefiehd resvMstif Mdi 
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tton in the increased happiness of our hopes, in the fanproTed oonditioii of our 
seminaries of learning, in more enlightened legislation, and in Uie more benigft 
influences of our civil and religious institutions. 

" Resolved, That the extensive knowledge and sound philosophy wUch Mr. Combe 
has exhibited in the course of his Lectures, have inspired us with a profound 
respect for his intellectual power and attainments ; and while the simplicity of 
manner and the purity of style with which he has conveyed the most interesting 
truths evince a highly cultivated taste, the generous enthosiasm with which \» 
has embarked in the cause of humanity comniands an admiration of his sentiments 
equal to the respect we entertain for liis understanding. 

^^Resolvedj That, entertaining such opinions of the science with which Mr. 
Combe has identified his life and fame, and such sentiments toward him as a lec- 
turer and a man, we beg to tender to him the expression of our heartfelt gratitude 
for the instruction and delight he has afforded us, and our kindest wishes for his 
prosperity and happiness through life. 

" On motion, it was Rewolved, That tlie gentlemen wlio reported the foregoing 
paper and resolutions constitute a Committee to present the same to Mr. 
Combe.** 

J. T. SAWYER, Chairman. 

A. BojLBDMAN, Secretary. 

On the evening that the Committee was appointed to draw np the 
foregoing resolutions, it was mentioned that a number of gentlemen, 
desirous of evincing in a more enduring manner their sense of Mr. 
Comb9*s merits, and of the important doctrines which he promulgated, 
had commenced a subscription for that purpose. Tlie announcement 
was cordially received — a meeting was called at Mr. Hurlbut's office 
the ensuing evening, at which the following gentlemen were appointed 
a committee with full powers; Mr. £. D. Hurlbut, Mr. Wm. J. MnU 
len. Captain Dewey, and Mr, A. Boardman. 

They determined on presenting a vase, which will, I think, be one 
of the most beautiful specimens of art which America has produced. 
Too much credit cannot be given to Captain Dewey, for his assiduity 
in attending to the general business of the committee, nor to Mr. Mul- 
len, by whom the plan of the vase was drawn, and under whose direc- 
tion and superintendence its execution has thus far satisfactorily pro- 
gressed, and will doubtless be completed. 

The vase is of exquisite form, and contains fifly ounces of silver. On 
one side will be chased the heads of Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurzheim, and Mr. 
Combe, over which will be the motto : " Rks son verba qujeso," and 
aronnd the latter a wreath containing the words—'' System of Phreno- 
logy," " Constitution of Man," &c. On the other, will be chased the 
basts of Dr. Rush, and Dr. Caldwell, together with the following 
inaeription : 
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PRESBKTKD 

TO 

GEORGE COMBE, ESUCJIRE, OF EDINBURGH, 

■T TBM MIMIBM OP THB CLAM IW ATTXNDANCB DPOM 
THE LBCTintBS DKLITSltBD BT HIM IN THB 

CITY OF NEW- YORK, 
tn the year 1899, on the subject of 

PHRENOLOGY; 

In ft«fMMfiy of Hmrpnfmani respect for tho distingttished Lecturer, yeriWMtlly, 

ond their belief i» and admirtttum of 

THE NOBLE SCIENCE, 

OF WHICH HE » THB ABLEST LIVING TBACHBX AND XXPOaNDXB. 

The base of the vase will be ornamented with the akulls of vaiioos 
' ^ animalfi as emblematical of comparative Phrenology. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL MODE OF INVESTIGATION. 



On its being obsenred to a scientific pretender, that facts 
were at variance with a hypothesis which he had announced, 
he replied indignantly, '* So much the worse for the facts.** 
Like this was the language of almost all expounders of natu- 
ral science antecedent to the seventeenth century. They 
worshipped the shadow of a mighty name. The Aristotelian 
philosophy held undisputed sway. Mahomedan, Jew, 
and Christian, vied with each other in hugging the chaih 
of scholastic bondage, deeming a quotation from the stagi- 
rite adequate to establish the grossest absurdity, or refute 
the most obvious truth. So far did this infatuation reach, 
that, in some of the Universities, statutes were framed, re- 
quiring the professors to promise, on oath, to follow no guide 
but Aristotle ; and the French parliament, under Francis I., 
pronounced Peter Ramus to be '* insolent, impudent, and 
a liar;" and for all coming time, condemned, suppressed and 
abolished his books, prohibiting him from copying or even 

rei^ling them, because he had publicly disputed the doc- 

2 
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triiies of the Greek ; nay, to attack these doctrines was, by 
legislative acts, rendered punishable bj the galleys ! The 
following incident in the life of Galileo well illustrates this 
prostration of reason to authority. 

The Grecian philosopher had asserted that if two bodies, 
of like material, were let fall at the same time, from the 
same height, the heaviest would reach the ground as much 
sooner than the other, as it exceeded that other in weight ; 
that is, if it were fifty times as heavy, it would fall with fifty 
times the velocity. Galileo appealed from Aristotle to ob- 
servation, and maintained that, with the exception of a very 
slight difference, occasioned by the opposing air, both bo- 
dies would reach the earth in equal times. This proposi- 
tion was rejected as false, and scowled on as presumptuous ; 
so to demonstrate its truth, he took his opponents to the 
famous tower of Pisa, and let fall two weights from its sum- 
mit ; yet with the evidence of their eyes to the equally rapid 
descent, with the simultaneous sounds still ringing in their 
ears, the Aristotelians turned sneeringly and unbelievingly 
away, quoting the stagirite ! Through such thick clouds 
of error, prejudice, and bigotry, difficult indeed it was, for 
the light of science to pierce, and if now and then a ray of 
truth, from some bright and independent genius, struggled 
through the enshrouding darkness, it was like a solitary star 
on a dreary night, rendering *' darkness visible." 

The Greeks having settled it in their own minds that a 
circle is the most perfect of figures, concluded that the 
movements of the heavenly bodies must be performed in 
exact circles, and with uniform motions, when the plainest 
observations demonstrated the contrary. 

"In the sixth century, Cosmas Indopleustes grar^y 
taught, that the earth was an oblong plane, surrounded by an 
impassable ocean ; an immense mountain in the form of a 
cone, or sugar-loaf, placed in the north, was the centre, 
around which sun, moon, and stars daily revolved ; the 
shape of this mountain, and the slanting motion of the suH, 
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accounted for the variable length of the days, and the 
changes of the seasons. The heavens were supposed to 
be an immense arch, one side of which rested on the eartli, 
and the other on two mighty pillars beyond the sea ; un- 
der this vault a multitude of angelic beings were employed 
in guiding the motions of the stars." — (Account of Lord 
Bacoji's Novum Organon Scientiarum, p. 5.) 

In the sixteenth century, Gerolamo Fracastora, in his 
Homocentrica, considered one of the best productions of 
tlie day, maintained that all the stars are carried round the 
earth, fastened to solid concentric spheres, and to prove the 
necessity of such agency he " reasons" thus : '* The plan- 
ets are observed to move one while forwards, then back- 
wards, now to the right, now to the left, quicker and slower 
by turns ; which varie^ is consiftent with a compound 
structure like that of an animal, which possesses in itself 
various springs and principles of action, but is totally at 
variance with our notions of a simple and undecayiug sub- 
stance, like the heavens and heavenly bodies. For that 
which is simple is altogether single, and singleness is of 
one only nature, and one nature can be the cause of only 
one effect ; and therefore it is altogether impossible that the 
stars of themselves should move with such variety of motion. 
And besides, if the stars move by themselves, they either 
move in an empty sp«ice, or in a fluid medium like air. 
But there can not be such a thing as empty space, and if 
there were such a medium, the motion of the stars would 
occasion condensation and rarefaction in different parts of 
it, which is the property of corruptible bodies, and where 
they exist some violent motion is going on ; but the hea- 
vens are incorruptible, and are not susceptible of violent 
motion, and hence, and from many other similar reasons, 
any one who is not obstinate may satisfy himself that 
the stars cannot have any independent motion.^^ Such were 

^ See tifo <^ Galileo Galilei, by Drinkwater. 
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the loose assertions, rash assumptions, and wild imagi- 
nings, dignified by the name Philosophy. Men strove to 
explain phenomena by reasoning on their own conjectures, 
by hypotheses fanciful as fairy tales, and, at the best, by a 
loose application of general principles, drawn with reck- 
less haste, and presumption, from a few ill-observed facta. 
This was the prevalent mode of philosophising. Had such 
speculations and reasonings been merely the occasional ebul- 
litions of wayward minds, to adduce them as characteristie 
of the philosophy of the ancient and middle ages, would 
be as unfair as it would, in after times, to adduce the anti- 
phrenological tirades of the present day, as characteristic 
of the philosophy of the age in which we live. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century appear- 
ed Lord Bacon, one of the most remaHcable men the world 
has produced. With " his supreme and searching glance, he 
ranged over the whole circle of the sciences,*' dietected the ab- 
surdities of the schoolmen, and exposed them with a vigor- 
ous and unsparing hand. He dethroned the Aristotelian 
idol which had for ages received the blind fealty of a world, 
and, fortunately for science and humanity, attempted not to 
substitute an idol of his own, but pointed to nature as alone 
worthy of homage. "Man,*' said he, in the opening sen- 
tence of his immortal work, " the servant and interpreter 
of nature, understands and reduces to practice just so much 
of nature's laws as he has actually experienced, more he 
can neither know nor achieve." Now this experience Ba- 
con maintained must be acquired by observation. To ob- 
serve facts, then, is the first great business of the investiga- 
tor. Facts may be divided into the presented and pro- 
duced. The first being such as nature offers to our obser- 
vation without any aid or interference of ours ; the second 
being such as occur in consequence of our putting in ac- 
tion, causes and agents over which we have control. In- 
stances of the last class are usually called experiments, 
and their production and observation Lord Bacon signifi- 
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cantly terms " cisking questions of nature." Thus the 
increase of size in the human head, from infancy to adult 
age, is a fact presented to our observation. But the division 
of the anterior root of n spinal nerve, for the purpose of 
observing the loss of motion, is a produced instance or expe- 
riment. It must be remembered, however, that if facts be 
well scrutinized and verified, they are of equal value, whe- 
tlier presented or produced : but the former, are almost 
tlie only ones employed in phrenological investigations. 

Observation, then, being the only true means of laying 
a foundation for the discovery and establishment of truth, 
we should dismiss from our mind, all preconceived notions 
of what should be or might be, and ti;y carefully to ascertain 
what is. This rule was neglected by Ludovico Dolci and 
others who maintained that the cerebellum must be the 
seat of memory, because its low and out of the way situa- 
tion so admirably fitted it for a mental store-house. It was 
adhered to by Gall, when, neglecting the assertions of those 
wlio maintained that mental capacity ought and must, at 
birth, be equal in all, he observed and maintained that vast 
differences do in reality exist. 

Bu^ we must bear in mind that isolated facts are of small 
value. They must be brought together carefully and pa- 
tiently ; must be rigidly scrutinized and verified, compared 
and classified, for the purpose of ascertaining some relation 
of sign and power, cause and effect, general principle, 
quality, or mode of activity. To achieve such results is, 
indeed, the great object and triumph of the Baconian phi- 
losophy. By such observation, comparison, and classifica- 
tion, it has been discovered for example, that a certain state 
of the barometer indicates a certain elevation above the 
level of the sea ; that increase of heat causes bodies to ex- 
pand ; thot all the individual plants of the crow-foot tribe 
are more or less acrid and poisonous ; that the sun modi- 
fies the moon's influence on the tides. Or, to take another 

series of examples. By this method it has been ascertain* 

8* 
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agreement of strong analogies, though it may not be appa- 
rent how such a cause can produce the effect."* 

For example, suppose a dark line be observed invariahfy 
to exist on the forehead of man, and on the heads of all 
such animals as sing, or recognize the melodious succes- 
sion of notes, and to be invariahly absent from the heads of 
such animals as do not sing, or manifest such recognition. 
Again, suppose the musical faculty to be possessed by dif- 
ferent individuals, of the same species, in different degrees. 
A long line being invariably accompanied by great musical 
power, and a short line by feeble musical power, the power 
varying in strength in proportion as the line varied in length. 
Here we should have that ** invariable connection," that 
** invariable negation of the effect, with absence of the 
cause," and that, **^ increase or diminution of the effect, with 
the increased or diminished intensity of the cause," which 
would unavoidably lead us to recognize one of the pheno- 
mena as the cause or sign, and the other as the effect or 
power, notwithstanding that we might not be able to con- 
ceive how a dark line, and the musical talent, should be so 
related. Now what is here supposed of the black line, is de- 
monstrably true of a certain portion of the brain, with this 
advantage, that the brain is admitted by all to be an ade- 
quate material, or proximate cause of mental manifestation. 
The organ of tune is developed in all animals which have 
the musical faculty, and undeveloped in all such as have it 
not. In such as have it, the organ and faculty are always 
directly related in size and power. 

To pretend, with some, to trace all the magnificent discove- 
ries of modem times to the Novum Organon, as to the foun- 
tain whence they sprung, would be erroneous. Ere Bacon 
appeared, the art of printing had been diffused ; men had 
commenced to ask the why of all existing institutions, the re- 

* Discoune on the study of Natural Philoiophy, by Sir John Her- 
schell, Nos. 145 and 14)B. 
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formation had shaken the ancient empire of superptition to its 
foundation. John of Salsburj, Roger Bacon, Gilbert, and 
Copernicus preceded him ; Galileo and Kepler were his con- 
temporaries. The Novum Organon must, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a manifestation, rather than a cause, of the philo- 
iophic spirit which, about that time, simultaneously burst 
forth. We must remember, too, that Gilbert, Galileo, and 
others had recognized the inductive, as the true method of 
investigation, before the appearance of Bacon^s great work, 
U Gall did afterwards, before knowing of its existence. 

But, though the principle of induction had been recog- 
i^izcd, to Bacon belongs the great honour of placing it, by 
his noble ardour and giant power, in deserved pre-eminence, 
<M the true, the onlj method in which nature can be so ques- 
tioned, as to induce her to reveal her hidden agencies and 
laws of action. He destroyed for ever, the philosophic pre- 
tensions of those who essayed to explain natural pheno- 
mena by reasoning on conjecture. And, by showing the 
nobleness of their employment, who were laboriously en- 
gaged in minutely investigating and comparing particular 
phenomena, he forced the curl from the pedant's lip, and 
the scowl from the bigot's brow. It may be truly said that 
th« dawn of the new philosophy had before appeared, but 
chat ** day waited'* for Verulum. 

As the glory and utility of logic depend on its not being 
merely a mode of reasoning, but tke mode in which all cor- 
fieet reasoning must be performed,* so do the glory and 

* 0M Elsments of Logio by Arohbiahop Whatety, book iv. chap. I. 
Xe Ihwm who, with Msnage, definelogic to be ** The art of talking nnio- 
HUiglbly on things of which wo are ifnorant,** I woald recommend a 
periwel of the ohovo admirable work. Logic baa been abused by its pre- 
Ieil4ed Arlenda, and hai tborofbro been denounced. Thus it is ever : the 
WOlidi In its harry to oondomn, itopa not to discriminate between the 
true uiM of a thing, and the porposea to wbidi it is applied ; but visits 
upon the poor tboMd flMt, or priaoiple, the pwushment due only to its 
lIlMiWfi. Tims has It boon with Phrenology. Many, for lucre's sake, 
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Utility of the Baconian method depend on its not being 
merely a mode, but the mode in which all discoveries must 
be made and established. By induction we ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of premises ; by logic, whether, from the 
premises, the announced conclusion is fairly deduceable. 
By the former we become acquainted with th<3 previ- 
ously unknown, by the latter we draw particular conclu- 
sions from general propositions, the truth of which is ac- 
knowledged« 

By means of the inductive philosophy^ man, in these lat- 
ter days, has been aUe to draw aside the veil of the inner 
temple, and become on ** intimate terms with nature." To it, 
chiefly, do we owe our superiority over the dark ages, for it 
cannot be supposed that all at once the human intellect 
gathered vigour, and emerged from childhood to manhood. 
No ; it had lost its way, und become ** in wandering mazes 
lost," and though vast powers were often times displayed, 
yet as they were displayed in weaving webs of subtlety and 
conjecture, nothing was achieved. Like the arts of the 
posture master, the displays of intellectual power were won- 
derful, but of small profit, and, by enlightened reason, 
could be accounted only as ** fantastic tricks." The induc- 
tive philosophy brought men back to the true path, and in 
that path, advancement was not, as before, a departure from 
truth, but progress in it No wonder, then, that we have 
surpassed our fathers, for, as Bacon well observes, even *' a 
cripple in the right way may beat a racer in the wrong." 

To this philosophy, then, do we owe the establishment of 
Phrenology, a science pregnant with more important influ- 

have dragged our noble science through the mire, by pretending to teach 
what they have never learned, and to determine &e value of develop- 
mentB, of the significance of which they were ignorant. PhrenologistB 
liave ever been the first to warn the community against these self-styled 
fKends, but worst of foes, and yet, in public and in private, have the cni- 
dities and mal>praetices of these men been identified with the cause of 
Phrenology. 
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dices than the revelations of Galileo, of Hanrey, or of 
Newton ; making known as it does, tlie material instraments 
of mentality, unfolding as it does, the moral and intellectual 
constitution of man, and exposing as it does, the secret 
springs of thought and impulses of action ; furnishing man 
^vith n middle term, which will enable him, as it were, ^ 
til row his own and external nature into one migfatj sjUo- 
Ji^sm, and educe human duty and human destiny. 

The day is not far distant when it will be acknowledged 
by nil, that no doctrines were ever estaUished on a more 
extensive induction of rigidly scrutinized and rerified facts, 
thou were those of Gall. The length of time which he 
■allowed to elapse between their dawn and promulgation ; 
Itis entire devotion of life and property to their investiga- 
tion ; the bold but truth-loving sfHiit ; the profound, com- 
prehensive, discriminative, and practical understanding, 
every where manifested in his writingB, place him at the 
antipodes of those speculative geniuses, who spend their 
lives in weaving webs of sophistry for the entanglement of 
human reason. To make this evident, to show in a man- 
ner satisfactory to all candid minds, that phrenology is a 
discovery, not an invention, that its doctrines are but the 
crowning stones to pyramids of facts, is the object of the 
present essay. 

From his earliest youth, Francois Joseph Gall, remarked 
that his brothers and sisters, his play-fellows and school- 
motes, manifested great diversity of disposition and talent, 
notwithstanding similarity of education and external cir- 
ouuistonces. Some were remarkable for their attachment 
to« some for their disregard of truth ; some were peaceable, 
others qunrrelsomo ; some modest, others arrogant ; some 
ffhone in composition, others had a harsh dry style ; some 
•Xoalleil In calculation, others could not learn or compre- 
hend the rouhiplication table. He remarked, too, that 
there was great uniformity in the character of each indi- 
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vidual. Nn one remarkable for goodness one year, be- 
came remarkable for wickedness the next ; no one remark- 
ably arrogant and rude, did he ever know to become very 
humble and complaisant. He was thus impressed with the 
notion, that the dispositions, or original tendencies of the 
mind, are innate. 

At the age of nine years* he first noticed a connection 
between prominent eyes and verbal memory. With the 
cause of that prominence he was then unacquainted, but 
afterwards ascertained it to be the predominant size of a 
certain cerebral convolution, which, by pressing on the pos- 
terior part of the superior orbital plate, pushed the eye ont- 
W€urds. This was the first observation which led the youthful 
philosopher to seek for external signs of the mental faculties. 
And let not a smile of incredulity play upon the lips be- 
cause of Gall's early age. Mozart began to compose at the 
age of four years. Handel, almost as soon as he could 
speak. Colbum, at six, astonished the world by the ra- 
pidity with which he performed intricate arithmetical cal- 
culations. At twelve. Pope wrote his " Ode on Solitude." 
At thirteen. Wren had formed an ingenious machine to 
represent the course of the stars. At sixteen, Pascal pub- 
lished a work on conic sections. At the same age, Michael 
Angelo had executed works which were compared to those 
dT antiquity. Newton, at twenty-five, had completed some 
of his most brilliant discoveries, and originated all he ever 
made. So true is the observation of Gall, that ** firom in- 
fancy man announces the character which will distinguish 
him in adult age." Nor let the seemingly trifling observa- 
tion which he first made excite derision. It is the 
glory of genius to detect, in the every day phenomena of 
life, the clews to mighty principles. Thus, Pythagoras, 
from listening to a blacksmith's hammer, made a most bril- 
liant discovery in acoustics. Galileo deduced the use of the 

* Chenivix. 
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pendulum, as a pulse and time measurer, from observing 
the oscillations of a lamp, swinging from the cathedral roof 
at Pisa« From noticing the phenomena presented bj soap 
bubbles, Newton caught the first hint to some of his great- 
est optical discoveries, and from noticing the fall of an ap- 
ple, he was led to unravel the subtle bond of the universe. 

It would be pleasant and instructive to follow Gall 
throughout his career of doubt, and difficulty, and dis- 
covery, and persecution, and noble self-reliance, and ulti- 
mate triumph ; but space will not suffice, and I must hasten 
to show, more in detail, the spirit and mode in which phre<- 
nological investigations have been prosecuted, and the kind 
of evidence on which phrenological doctrines rest. 

As preliminary to this, let us state some fundamental 
truths of phrenology, referring to the lectures for the proo6 
on which they rest. 

1. The mental powers of man are innate, and their 
talents and dispositions are discoverable by observation. 

2. By means of the brain, all the mental powers arc 
manifested. 

3. The mental manifestations result from various dis- 
tinct mental powers ; and ought, therefore, to have their 
seat in distinct parts of the brain. 

4. Afefi fU^Ter much in their power of manifesting the 
various mfuifal qualities ; and brains differ much in size and 

fcHrm. 

5. The oiiff^r surface of the head so nearly corresponds 
to the outer surface of the brain, that the size and form of 
the latter, are indicated by the size and form of the former. 

6. By a comparison of mental manifestations in indi- 
viduals of all varieties of age, station, talents, and disposi- 
tion, with their cerebral developemeut, the seats of various 
mental oigans have been clearly ascertained. 

7. Size, other things being equal, is the meoaure qf 
power ; consequently, phrenologists are able to tell from 
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the size of an organ, its power of manifestation ; and from 
the energy of its manifestation, its relative size. 

' I said that I would show more in detail, the spirit and 
mode, in which phrenological investigations have been 
{MTOsecuted, and the kind of evidence, on which phrenologi- 
cal doctrines rest To do this, I shall adduce the proofs 
of an argan^ which may be readily observed* Perhaps 
none has been established by such an overwhelming ac- 
cumulation of &cts, as that of Amativeness ; but, for obvious 
reasons, the facta are inadmissible in this essay. I, there- 
fore, refer the professional reader to Gall^s article contain- 
ed in the third volume of his work, ** Sur les Fonctions 
du oerveau, &c,'' — ^but, more especially, to the late work of 
Mr. Combe, on the same subject ;* and proceed to show 
the sort of evidence, on which we rest our belief concerning 
the seat of that organ, by which the love of young is mani- 
fested. I deem it better to exhibit at length, and in order, 
the chief proofs of one organ, than to mention promiscu- 
ously some of the proofs of several ; — ^for one organ being 
proved, the fundamental principles of phrenology are es- 
tablished; and these being established, the details will readily 
make their way to the convictions of men. In doing this, 
I shall make a free use of phrenological writings. 

* Outhe FunetUm» tfthe eenbdban, bjf Dn, GdU, VimtnUf and Brout- 
9ai$t txwMUtUd from Hm Frtntht hff Gxorgb Combk, uiA ad dii iom d otuea 
by the transUUor. Published 1838, by Maclachlan and Stewart, £din- 
baigfa ; Longman and Co., and Simpkin Manhall and Co., London ; 
and Manh, Capon and Lyon, Boston. 
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LOVE OF YOUNG. 




Ldt* at YcrosK, uull. 



Location of the organ of the Love of Young, 
Let the reader feel along the middle line, at the back 
part of the head, lowarde the base of the akull, and be will 
recognize a small bony projection ; below this poiot lies the 
organ of amativeness ; immediately above it, and on each 
side of the middle line of the head, lies the organ of the 
love of young, forming, generally, a single protuberance 
occupying both sides of the line. When predominant, as 
in the second of these figures, it gives to the posterior part 
of the head a drooping, overhan^ng, appearance. To the 
anatomist, I may remark, that this organ lies on each side 
the folx cerebri, and rests on the tentorium. 

DUcovery of the organ of the Love of Yovng. 
Dr. Gall observed, that in females the upper part of the 
occipital bone receded more than in males, and naturally 
interred, that the brain beneath this part was the probeAh 
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seat of some quality wkick is stronger in wonum than in man. 
The question then arose, of what quality is it the seat ? 
For five jears he kept the subject continually in mind, 
adopting various opinions, all of which, he saw reason to 
discard. 

At length he noticed, that the crania of monkeys, in this 
particular part, bear a striking resemblance to those of wo- 
men, and he inferred that the cerebral part lying under this 
prominence^ was the probable organ of a quality^ which wo- 
men and these animals equally possess in a high degree. 

He held the more tenaciously to this idea, because, from 
the organs he had before discovered, he felt sure that this 
region was not the seat of any superior intellectual or 
moral faculty. He often pondered on the qualities which 
he knew the monkey tribe to possess, and, at length, in a 
happy moment, during the delivery of a lecture, as he re- 
collected the extreme love of young, which is so char- 
acteristic of these animals, the thought flashed upon his 
mind, that this might be the long sought quality. He 
hastily begged his class to retire, hurried to his cabinet, 
commenced to examine and compare all the skulls he pos- 
sessed, and found the same difference to exist between male 
and female skulls in general. The idea which had struck him 
appeared the more plausible, from the close proximity of 
this organ to that of the instinct of propagation. All sub- 
sequent observations confirmed its correctness. 

The Love of Young exists throughout the animal kingdom 

to a greater or less extent. 

We can hardly turn our attention to any part of the 
animal kingdom, without being greeted with the manifest- 
ations of this delightful feeling. Insects, fishes, and the 
amphibious animals, seek to deposit their eggs in a place 
of safety, whence the young may obtain ready egress, and 
be able to fijid food. The savage crocodile cautiously steals 
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forth, and deposits her eggs in the sloping sand bank, where 
the sun^s rays can have fuN' power, carefully trying to cover 
them in such way as to prevent their discovery. Certain 
spiders cany their eggs in a little sack on their back, which 
they never part with except on the most pressing emergency. 
The cricket forms winding passages to its nursery, and 
keeps sentry around it If an ant hill be destroyed, with 
what earnestness the little inhabitants collect the eggs and 
larvee, and deposit them in a place of safety ! The wasps 
and bees may at other times be approached without excit- 
ing their anger, but in the season of their young they be- 
come dangerous. With what activity they nourish the in- 
fant bees, with what fondness they lick and caress them, 
with what courage they defend them ! Then with what 
perseverance do the birds cover and hatch their eggs, with 
^vhat assiduity do they feed and protect their young, what 
alarm they manifest' wtieif their brood is* threatened. Thegr. 
cling to their little ones despite hirager and cold, and are 
sometimes found dead, having in vain attempted to screen 
them from inclement weather. The cuckoo is often quoted 
as destitute of this feeling ; but, inasmuch as she carefully 
deposits her eggs in the nest of some bird which will hatch 
them, and supply the infant brood with worms, she evi- 
dently possesses it, though in an inferior degree. 

In the mammalia, thd love of young, is the most active 
and imperious of the instincts. When the fox, cat, or squir- 
rel has the least suspicion that its habitation is discovered, 
it immediately removes its offspring to another asylum 
However cautious the fox may ordinarily be, it becomes 
rash and dauntless when it has whelps to succour. When 
their young are in danger, beasts of prey become truly ter- 
rific ; and even the hind and female roebuck forget that 
ihey are unarmed, and rashly precipitate themselves on the 
enemy, when their fawns are in peril. Monkeys are so 
fond of the young, that they bestow their caresses on chil- 
dren even, who may be so unfortunate as to fall in their 
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i^ay. The strength of this feeling in the homan Bpecien, 
need not be told. It cannot be denied, then, that love of 
young is an innate propensity. 

The strength of the Love of Young is greater^ and the 
organ larger ^ in females than tn males 

In many species of animals, the male takes very little 
interest in the young ; this is the case with the bull, horse, 
stag, wild boar, and dog, all the females of which, are 
extremely attached to their young ; there have been dogs 
and horses however, which have sought the young with 
solicitude, protected them with tenderness, and defended 
them with courage. 

Among those animals which live in the marriage state, 
or remain faithfully attached during life, as the fox, wol^ 
martin, and polecat ; and among most birds, both sexes take 
great care of the young, still parent^ love is most conspicu- 
ous in the female ; in imminent danger the father more often 
escapes than the mother, though, in ordinary circum- 
stances, this is reversed. 

Mankind love their young, and take charge of them with 
common accord, but yet, the love of offspring is much 
more intense in the female, than in the male, and this dif- 
ference is manifested from the earliest infancy. The boy 
wants his whip, horse, drum, or sword ; but, observe the 
little girl, occupied with her doll, she decks it in fine 
dothes, prepares for it night linen, puts it into the cradle, 
rocks it, takes it up, caresses it, feeds it, teaches it, scolds 
it, threatens it, and tells it stories. When she grows older 
she takes charge of her younger brothers and sisters, no- 
thing possesses in her estimation, greater charms than 
babies. — ^And, when grown to maturity, and become her- 
self a mother, with what sweet emotion and gushiuig tender- 
ness does she caress her little ones. Well might Gall say^ 

8» 
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** If I had a city, there should arise in its midst, as an em* 
blem of domestic happiness, a mother nursing her inlhnt." 

A most interesting practical example, of the difference in 
this feeling betwixt males and females, is quoted bj Mr. 
Combe, from Morier's Trarels in Persia. ** The surgeons 
of the Embassy," says he, '* endeavoured to introduce yac- 
cination among the Persians, and their efforts at first, were 
very successful ; but, on a sudden, its progress was checked 
by the goyemment itself. Several of the King's Ferashes, 
were placed at the gate of the Ambassador's hotel, nominal- 
ly as a mark of attention to his excellency, but really to 
stop all women from going to our surgeons. They said, 
that if the people wanted their children to be vaccinated, 
the fathers and not the mothers were to take them to the 
surgeons, by which means the eagerness for vaccination 
was stopped ; for, we soon discovered, that the malts did 
not feel one half the same anxiety for their offspring, as the 
women." — Second Jottmey through Persia^ p. 191. 

We find, in short, in all species of animals, that love of 
young predominates in the female, and, in exact accordance 
with this, Gall found that in the skulls of birds, from the 
smallest to the largest, and in the skulls of the mammife- 
rous animals, from the shrewmouse to the elephant, the 
part before described is more developed in the female than in 
the male. The plates of Gall and Yimont, well illustrate this 
fact and any one may be convinced of it by observation. 
The organ of amativeness, situated in the cerebellum, is 
greater in the male than in the female ; that of the Love of 
young, is greater in the female than in the male, and by the 
difference in these organs alone^ Gall could tell, when a 
brain was presented to him in water, whether it were that 
of a male or female. The difference in form, in man, is 
manifest, in the festal cranium. The skulls of women are, 
by this difference of developement, readily known fix>m 
those of men. 
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Tke Lew ef Y9wng variet iit,intemnty vt aniMah of fJU 
tame ipeeiet, and the some tex, and the orgOK difer* ae- 
tmdmgly. 

Many domestic uiiinalB kill and darour tbsir young, 
though, generally, they are greatly attached to them. 
Many cowa wilt aot Buffer themael<rea to be suckled by 
their calres ; others, if separated from them, low piteously 
tmd refuse to eat for several days. The kJog of quails nts 
so assiduously, that it is often beheaded by the reaper's 
nckle. When the building in which there is a stork's neat 
takes fire, the parents often precipitate themselreB into the 
flames, rather than abandon their young. Some mares 
have such a. passioD for colts, that they lead away those of 
other mares, and tend them with jealous tenderness. There 
is not a single farmer's wife, who does not know that in? 
dividual differences exist in this particular, and who can- 
not point out, in the farmyard, those heoe, turkeys, ducks, 
and geese, that corer their eggs, and tend their young as- 
siduously, from those which destroy their nests or neglect 
and abandon their young. 

The same difference exists in the human species. Some 
men are passionately fond of children ; tliis was the case 
with Burns, in whom (his 
organ was greatly devel- 
oped, (see outline.) Agesi- 
laus, the warlike king of 
Sparta, used to ride on • 
stick to amuse his chit* 
dren. And Henry the IV, 
of France, was caught oa 
all fours galloping rouad 
the room, with one child on fais back, and another flog- 
ging him with a whip. On the other hand, some women 
show marked dislike to children, they look upon ttiem ae 
notations. We we Mme motlwrs gife up their ehitdcen 
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vitb iodiffereBca to merceaarf handa, iriule mmim adopt 
the children of otheni and bestow upon thsm tbe noM 
tender caret. 

*' I knew a ladj at Vienna," aajs Gall, " who lored her 
hndMUid tenderly, iwho managed the affain of her house- 
hold with intelligent activity, but, who sent from homo im- 
mediately after birtb, all the nine children of which she wai 
•uccessively delirered, and for years she never desired to 
see them. She was herself astonished at this indifference, 
and could not account for it In order to acquit her con- 
science, she required that her husband should daily see ber 
cliildren, and attend to their education."— ToL 3, pL 283. 

'* Dr. Gall," says Mr. Combe, " knew instances of ladies 
who merer felt any interest whatever in their children, f 
found it difficult to reulize this fact, till I met with a case 
precisely similar. A lady of Edinburgh sent all her chil- 
dren from home to be reared and educated, and never wish- 
ed to see them till thoy were grown, when she treated tbem 
not as though she regarded them as her children, hut ae 
friends and companions. I was 
nut sufficiently acquainted with 
this lady to examine her head, 
but a lady of my acquaintance, 
who was an excellent phrenolo- 
gist, did BO, and found the organ I 
to be remarkably small. The^ 
head, like this of a Peruvian, 
appeared to be truncated in the 
posterior region." 

We doily see domestics very fond of children, and others 
who cannot abide them. We see some who abhor even 
their good humoured prattle, others who show towards tbem 
the utmfMt forbearance, and sooth their fretfulness with 
admirable patience and gentleness. 

Now, in nil these cases, the ilnmg mmifeitaiion of llu 
fetliitg is accompanied by a large dtveUipmsMt oftkt «fy«. 
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and & feeble manifestation of the faculty.hya amaUtievelopT 
ment of the organ, the manifestation and development being 
proportional. 

Proofs drawn from the cerebral conformation of infanticides^ 
that the portion of brain before indicated^ is the organ of 
the LoTE OF Young. 

Drs. Gall and SpuREbeim examined the heads of twenty- 
nine women gnilty of child murder, and in twenty-five this 
organ was very feebly developed. — GalTs Works, Boston 
edition. Vol. 1. p. 2^. 

One of the twenty-five cases, I here present as an exam- 
ple. The account will be found in the description of Gall's 
visits to the prisons of Berlin, and Spandau, published in 
Nos. 97 and 96 of the Freymiithige, May, 1805, and trane- 
cribed into GalPs Works, Vol. VI. p. 301. 

Dr. Gall drew attention to the large organ of destructire- 
iiess, and the absolutely flattened region of the love of off- 
spring, in a woman named R6gine Doering. This won^an 
had had^icteral children, of which she had always secretly 
got rid. She was sentenced to imprisonment for life, yet she 
showed no repentance, nor remorse, but entered the room, 
to be examined by Gall, with a serene and assured air 

The feebleness of child-love could never be the cause of 
infanticide ; but, when the organ is energetic, it has a most 
powerful restraining tendency. In four cases out of the 
twenty-nine above mentioned, the organ was full or large. 
I will relate one of these also, as it subjected phrenology to 
what may be fairly called an experimentum cruets. The 
account appeared in the Journal du Beau Monde, Aug. 1, 
1805: Leipsie. 

Among a number of criminals detained in the prison of 
Torgau, who were brought to Dr. Gall, a woman was pre- 
sented, who, deaf to the cries of her infant, aged four years, 
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had drowned bim in a river. Dr. Gall examined her; then 
he took the hand of M. Soder, counsellor at Halle, who 
happened to be there, and passed it over the back and aides 
of the woman's head, in order to prepare him for some fiir- 
ther observations. The prisoner having retired, Dr. Gall 
explained to a crowd of persons, who accompanied him, 
that he had discovered a circumstance very unusual in 
these cases ; namely, that the prisoner had the organ of 
maternal love very greatly developed ; that the organ ofde- 
struction wcu very little so ; that otherwise, she was very 
well organized^ and must have great faculty for learning by 
heart. The magistrates present, then related to Dr. Gall 
the following facts. 

** This person, born of poor parents, whom she lost at an 
early period, had received hardly any education, when 
grown up she went to service in the country, and received 
the best certificates from her masters. Unhappily she was 
seduced, became pregnant, and the being to which she thus 
gave life, was the cause of her misery. She was dismissed 
from her employers, and no one would receive her, she 
knew not how to maintain herself and her unfortunate in- 
fant, which she continued to cherish with the utmost tender- 
ness. At length, a poor villager and his wife, took pity on 
her lot, received the child into their house, and kept charge 
of it for three years. The mother again found employment 
and behaved very well. 

** The child grew up, and gave great satisfaction to his 
protector, who loved him with the tenderness of a son, and 
was repaid with equal warmth. This was enough to set 
idle tongues busy. A rumour spread that the villager was 
the father of the child. The good man, conscious of in- 
nocence, despised these calumnies ; but, his wife was dif- 
ferently affected by them. Hence, resulted altercations so 
frequent and so disagreeable, that the villager, to obtain 
peace, sent back the child to its unhappy mother. In vain 
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did she supplicate her employers ; in vain represent that 
she had sensed them with exemplary assiduity and fidelity ; 
she saw herself, on account of this child, again houseless 
in the severest season of the year. All the other rich peo- 
pie treated her with the same harshness, she met with no 
other poor and hospitable villager. She wandered from 
place to place, selling her garments to satisfy her hunger 
and that of her child, finding no where either refuge or 
succour. The child was wasting away ; overcome and 
enfeebled by hunger and pain, she implored death for this 
miserable being and herself, as the only relief to their suf- 
erings. In this struggle, between maternal love for her 
child, who was almost dying with hunger and cold, and 
the conviction that its destruction was the only means of 
saving herself; hopeless of compassion from mankind, in 
a moment of delirium, she seized the wretched child, 
and dropped him into the river, where death soon relieved 
his sorrows. Exhausted by weakness, the mother fainted, 
and was found in this state ; on recovery, she immediately 
accused herself of the crime, cuid was arrested. She was 
condemned to be beheaded, but, on account of the attend- 
ing circumstances, her punishment was commuted for im- 
prisonment during life. In prison she behaved with great 
attention, gentleness, and docility. She learned to read 
with extraordinary facility, and she seizes with readiness 
whatever is taught her." 

In this case, the crime led Gall to expect small love ofojf- 
fpring and large destructiveness ; he found the reverse, but 
confiding in the truth of his doctrines, he fearlessly an- 
nounced the seeming contradiction. How well the recital 
of the magistrates justified his confidence ! 
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Proofs drawn from a state of disease^ in favour of the pro- 
position that the portion of the brain before described, is 
the organ on which the manifestation of the Lote op 
YorNQ depends. 

CASE I. 

In the great hospital of Yiennat there was a woman wlio 
had a singular delirium. She believed herself to be preg- 
nant with six children. Gall was told of this, and attributed 
it partly to extraordinary development of the organ of love 
of oflbpring, and partly to its over excitement The woman 
died. The skull was sent to Gall, who found this part so 
very voluminous, that M. Rudolphi, the celebrated physi- 
ologist, attempted to account for the protuberance, by 
some supposed pressure. — GaWs Works, Vol. III. p. Q8S* 

CASE II. 

At Paris, Gall professionally attended, for a mental dis- 
ease, a very amiable and modest young lady, who, after- 
wards accompanied some friends to Vienna. She had 
hardly arrived there, before she visited all her acquaintance, 
and informed them with the most lively joy, that she was 
pregnant. This declaration, taken in connection with her 
known character, convinced her friends that she was insane. 
Her immoderate joy soon gave place to violent anguish, 
and an invincible and melancholy taciturnity. Shortly 
after this . she died a victim to consumption. Here, again, 
the organ of. the love of offspring was extremely developed, 
and, during life, this lady had singularly loved children. — 
GalVs Works, Vol. III. p. 286. 

CASE ni. 

Gall saw in the insane hospital of Amsterdam, a lady 
who incessantly talked like the last mentioned one. Her 
head was small. The orgaMHne love of offspring being 
alone very much developJRB&n/rs Works, Vol. III. 
p. 287. 
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CASE lY. 

A man in an insane hospital maintained that he was 
about to be delivered of twins. Gall declared that he must 
have the organ in question very much developed. An exam- 
ination proved it to be so. — GalVs Works^ Vol. III. p. 286. 

CASE V. 

** I have seen," says Spurzheim, ** several insane women, 
who fancied themselves with child, and thej had the re- 
^ctive organ elevated,'*^ — On Insanity : Boston^ p. 106. 

CASE TI. 

" I saw, April 1836, a woman in a Lunatic Asylum," 
says Mr. Combe, *' who thought her children stolen. She 
fell on her knees to the superintendent, screaming with 
agony, and imploring that they might be restored, with a 
depth of wo, which I could never have conceived it possi- 
ble to express. In her head the organ was very large." 

CASE VII. 

** I attended some time ago," says Dr. Combe, ** the 
mother of a family, in a state of delirium, characterized by 
intense anxiety and alarm about the supposed murder of 
her children, and who, on being asked, after her recovery, 
what were her sensations during the paroxysm, applied 
her hand to the region of the organ of phUoprogenitiveness, 
and said, that she was conscious of nothing except severe 
pain in that part of the head. She was unacquainted with 
phrenology, and never had heard the subject mentioned by 
me, so that her statement was perfectly unbiassed." — On 
Mental Derangement : Boston ed. p. 166. 

Many other cases are on record, in which love of off- 
spring has been deranged, but, as the development of the 
organ is not mentioned, they only so far bear upon the 
present subject, as to show tfai^ this feeling may be singly or 
chiefly affected. Pinel meM^s a mother who had been 
distinguished for great attachment to her family, and whom 

4 
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domestic troubles had thrown into profound melnncholy. 
She regarded the food that was offered to her, as the por- 
tion of her children, and rejected it with indignation. — On 
Mental Alienation^ second ed, p. 296. 

A native of the South Sea Islands, having had a child 
taken from her to make a sacrifice to a barbarous idol, went 
mad, and in consequence, beconaing very troublesome, her 
countrymen killed her.— Burrow's Commentaries^ p. 22. 

Proof that the portion of brain before described, is the organ 
of the Love of Young, drawn from its growth under excite- 
puwt, 

I\ is known, and admitted, by all physiologists, that even 
after persons have arrived at adult age, the different parts 
of the body often become enlarged by well regulated exer- 
cise ; the same occasionally happens in different parts of 
the brain — ^thus. Napoleon's head much enlarged in cer- 
tain directions after he first entered the army. Broussais, 
the gr«at French physiologist states, that, within two or 
three years that he was engaged in deep reflection, and ar- 
gumentative study, his organ of causality so much increased 
that the difference was perceptible by measurement. Mr. 
Kirtleyreoords a case in which the attention of a mother 
was concentrated on her children for a length of time, on 
account of their sickness, till she began to feel an interest 
in them tiever before experienced. This excitement of the 
love of offspring, was, necessarily, accompanied by increas- 
ed vascular action in the corresponding organ, and tjiis 
resuhed in the permanently increased development of the 
part before designated.— iSfce Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, Vol. X. No. 61. 

Here we might rest the case, but, as objections have been 
m^e, let us briefly notice them. 

Objection. A mother's love for her offsprinff is the result 
of reason. 



Annaer, " Reason only inTeitigatea cbuub nod e&bcti, 
and decides oa a compariaoD of facta. The mother, while 
■he smiles with ineffable joj on her tender offspring, does 
not argue herself into the delightful emotion. The excite- 
ment ia instaataaeoUB ; the object requiret only to be pre- 
sented to her eye or imagination, and the whole impetus 
of parental lore stirs the mind. Hence a feeling or pro- 
pensity is obriously the basis of the affection." — (Cratfie.) 
Besides, it " oflen acts in opposition to reason in spoiling 
children." — {SpwrzhtiM.) And we find it in full energy 
among the most intellectual of mankind, and the moat 
ferocious brutes. 

Ohjeetion. Love of offspring arises from kindness and 
benevolence of disposition. 

AnsiotT. Were this the case, no selfish person should he 
fond of children; but, persona noted for ferocity and blood- 
thirstineaa, are often 
strongly attached tu their 
offspring. The C}iaribB, 
the most unfavourably or- 
ganized of human beings, 
and whom all travellers 
represent as totally un- 
regulated either by intel- ' 
lect or benevolence, have this feeling decidedly strong, and 
the organ ia as decidedly dereloped. This the acoompa* 
nying figure will show. 

Captain Parry says that love of ofispring is almost the 
only amiable feeling that 
the Esquiniaux Indians 
possess, but that they po»- 
seas it in a remarkable de- 
gree. He met and reliev- 
ed a party of them, who 
were without food and 
almost dying with hnn- 
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ger ; the first thing they did was to feed their children » ne- 
glecting themselves till they were fully satisfied. In them 
the organ is greatly developed {see outline). Again, this 
feeling is not less strong in the eagle, or tiger, than in the 
most gentle and docile of animals* 

Objection. The love oi offspring is proportionate to the 
feeling of amativeness. 

Answer. Amativeness is strongest in males, whereas the 
love of offspring is the strongest in females. 

Objection. The love of offspring is the mere result of in- 
stinct. 

Answer. It may he admitted that love of offspring is an 
instinct, but then it does not the less require to be monifesl- 
ed through a distinct cerebral organ. 

Objection. *' A mother does not love her infant, because 
she has a protuberance, but because it makes, or has made, 
a part of her happiness.*' — Journal of the Empire^ and 
Dictionary of Medical Sciences^ Vol. XXI. p. 210. 

Answer. Children make a part of her happiness, because 
her organization fits her to receive pleasure from them. 
The proper activity of an organ being always pleasurable* 

Objection. '' A mother loves her child from the pains it 
has cost her, and the dangers she has been exposed to on 
its account." — Journal of the Empire. 

Answer. Like causes produce like effects. And for the 
same reason, she should love a dog because it had bitten 
her, a bee because it had stung her, or a horse because, by 
its vicious turbulence, it bad endangered her life. 

Objection. But, we find mothers who love one of their 
children, much more than the others ; how can this be ex- 
plained on the supposition of love of offspring depending 
on a blind impulsion ? 

Answer. Phrenologists always take the whole organiza- 
tion into consideration. A mother will naturally love that 
child most, which is most pleasing to her other faculties. 
Independent, of this, however, Mr. Scott, Mr. Combe, and 
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Other phrenologists have remarked, that the direction of the 
feeling bears a reference to the weakness or helplessness of 
its objects, that '* the mother doats with the fondest delight 
on the in&nt in the first months of its existence, and her 
solicitude and affection are bestowed longest, and most in- 
tensely, on the feeblest member of her family." 

Objection. Love of offspring is manifestly a modification 
of self-love. 

Answer, Then should parental affection be weak, in pro- 
portion as generosity is strong ; and strong, in proportion 
as generosity is weak ; which is evidently not the case. 

We have now shown that the organ of the love of young 
is always present, and tliat the corresponding feeling is al- 
ways present ; that the organ is largest in females, and 
that the feeling is strongest in females ; that the size of the 
organ varies in animals of the same species and sex, and 
that the strength of the feeling VGU'ies correspondingly ; that 
when the manifestation of the feeling is disordered, pain is 
felt in the organ ; that where hallucination of the feeling 
exists, the organ is generally very large ; that in child 
murderers, it is generally very small ; that when the feeling 
has been called into long continued manifestation, the organr 
has increased iu size ; that such is the intimate correspon- 
dence between manifestation and development, that whercf 
one is known, the other may be inferred. Here we close 
our case, deeming the evidence adduced more than suffi- 
cient to establish our position. 

We now say to the antiphrenologist, therd js, there caik 
be no way to avoid our conclusions, except by showing thikt 
we have borne false witness, and to attempt this, you will 
have to question nature, who, if questioned, will, we know 
full well, confirm the truth of our testimony. 

Until you have s'^ questioned nature, maintain not tha 
we are ^Eilse, because you are ignorant ; that light exist* 
not, becauoQ you refuse to see. The King of Siam, ac- 
cused the Dutch traveller of falsehood, for affirmingi that, ib 

4» 
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Holland, water sometimes becomes solid. You accuse us 
of falsehood, for maintaining that the mental faculties are 
manifested through distinct cerebral organs, the power of 
which may be proximately estimated from cerebral devel- 
opment. You blame the Ring of Siam for injustice — 
though the congelation of water was entirely at variance 
with his experience, and beyond the range of his observa- 
tion — ^yet denounce us, though our proofs are numerous as 
the heads of men ! 

To the sincere seeker after truth, we would earnestly re- 
commend observation. Do not, we pray you, sit down to 
argue against /ac/s when you may so readily observe. Such 
a course is as useless as it is absurd. The organ which has 
been described, is one of the most easily distinguishable. 
Compare then, with reference to this point, the heads of 
your male and female acquaintance, especially the heads 
of such as manifest the feeling strongly, and such as mani- 
fest it weakly. Compare the skulls of males and females 
in anatomical collections, and the skulls of animals of vari- 
ous species, and of both sexes. Do this candidly, nay, with 
prejudice if you please, so that you do it carefully, and our 
word for it, the sneer and shrug of pedantry, or self-conceit, 
the denunciations of bigotry, and the forebodings of weak- 
ness and superstition will never be able to uproot the con- 
viction from your mind, that phrenology is true : and being 
true, is it not of God, the fountain of all truth ? Having 
satisfied yourself of one fact, proceed .cautiously but perse- 
veringly, and human nature will gradually unfold itself to 
your mental vision, in all .its beautiful simplicity ; your 
views of man will be enlarged, of providence corrected, and 
of the great moral teachings of Christianity demonstrably 
oonfirmed. 

It appears to me that the '^/n medio iyiissimus ibia^*^ or 
niddle course principle, has been mudi more lauded than 
it deserves. A middle course! where is there such a 
course t To a greater or less extent, whatever is not right 
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is wrong — ^whatever is not just is unjust — whatever is not 
honourable is dishonourable — whatever is not temperate is 
intemperate— whatever is not true is false. Now, the path 
of right, of justice, of honour, of temperaDce, of tr^th, is 
not a middle, but the narrow and onlj path of true philoso- 
phy and virtue. In medio tuHssimus ibis is gentlj syllabled 
forth, and individual heroism becomes withered. And to 
take a firm stand for some broad and momentous, but un- 
popular principle, urge its importance, and attempt its pro- 
mulgation, is considered sufficient proof of hallucination. 
The absurdity of the '* middle course" men, is finely illus- 
trated by their expressions concerning phrenology ; you 
hear them remarking every day, **The general principles 
are no doubt true, but the details are ridiculously absurd.'* 
Now, ns a general truth is merely a truth common to many 
individuals, if the details be false, the general principle 
must be so too. It is as impossible that any accumulation 
of falsities should constitute a truth, as that the simultaneous 
infliction of various torments should harmonize into exqui- 
site delight. 

It may be truly said, that the light of every natural 
truth exists at all times in the atmosphere of mind ; but, as 
the natural light seems not to exist till the eye receives it, 
so the light of truth seems a nonentity, till it meets wit^ 
some human mind, which has a correspondence with itself* 
It exists from creation's dawn, but not till then doest 
it become known. From this mind it shines forth as 
from a sun ; and as natural light is affected by the body on 
which it falls, and the medium through which it passes, so as 
the light of truth radiates to other minds, it becomes bright- 
ened, dimmed, or darkened. Thus, the truths of phrenology 
had ever existed, but had never been clearly recognized till 
the coming of Gall. In him they found the fittest medium 
perhaps, that ever was ; he gave himself to their reception 
with singleness of heart, and to their transmission with un- 
paralleled ardour. His light radiated to Spunheim and 
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after nature, and an atlas of more than three hundred fig- 
ures of the brain and cranium, haying expended upwardf 
of twelre thousand francs in procuring specimens. The 
work in which he now sets forth his obsenrations, is illus- 
trated by an atlas of one hundred and twenty platesi con- 
tcuning six hundred Jigures. I haye seen an inferior edition, 
published at Brussels, but not the work itsel£ The plates 
are said to be exquisite, and to surpeuss, in accuracy of di- 
mensions, any thing before attempted in anatomy. Dr. £1- 
liotson remarks, that *' if the immense mass of proofe of 
phrenology from the human head, and the facts pointed out 
by Gall, in brutes, are not sufficient to convince the most 
prejudiced, the additional multitude amassed by Dr. Yi- 
mont will overwhelm them."* 

I have now shown briefly, the aberrations of the human 
understanding, and the darkness in which it became invol- 
ved, previous to the recognition of the Baconian, as the 
only true method of investigation. 1 have briefly endea 
voured to illustrate that method, its vast utility and impor- 
tance ; and to prove, that by the rigid application of its 
rules, the principles of phrenology have been elaborated 
from nature. I have shown that, in doing this, there has 
been no mere conjectures, no anticipation of facts, no castle- 
building, nor hypothecation. But that phrenologists have 
proceeided in exact accordance with the order of the in- 
tellectual faculties. Like the bee, which, as Lord Bacon 
observe!), first gathers matter from the fields and gardens, 
and then digests it and prepares it for use by its own native 
powers, they have laboriously and carefully gathered fects 
from a vast field of observation ; these they have rigidly 
compared and classified, have noticed their multifarious 
relationships, and detected the dependence of mental facul- 
ties for manifestation on certain recognizable material or- 
gans and conditions, which they have described and ex- 

* Elliotson'8 Physiology, 5tb ed. p. 406. 
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plained. In doing this, I have proceeded, somewhat at 
length, through the proofs on which we rest our belief in 
the existence of an organ, by, and through which, alone, 
love of young is manifested.— *Proo£i sufficiently strong, if 
joined with the necesseury personal investigation, to sweep 
away all doubt, and overwhelm all opposkictt. I have, 
finally, endeavoured to illustrate the folly and presumption 
of those who decide without evidence, and erect themselves 
into oracles. And to impress vigpon all, that it is the duty 
of man to listen eagerly for the voice of truth, and whether 
it be heard in an appeal from without, or be heard, like the 
'' still small voice*' of conscience, arising in the hour of 
thoughtful meditcOion, firom the depths of the soul, that 
whenever, wherever, however, it be heard, for him it is to 
follow its dictates with assurance of unerring guidance. 



SKETCH 



OF THS RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION, OF 

PHRENOLOGY. 

On no subject has there been a greater divernty of opin- 
ion, than on the functions of the brain. It has been re- 
garded as a sponge, attracting to itself the humidity of the 
body ; as a cold, humid mass, destined to temper the heat 
of the heart ; as a mere excresence of the spinal marrow ; 
as a prolongation of the blood vessels ; as a collection of 
confused intestines ; as a gland secreting an impure fluid ; 
and even Bichat saw in it Bothing more than an envelope, 
destined to secure the parts on the internal base of the 
brain !* 

* See GsH. VoL ii. ; intfoduction. 
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From the earliest recorded time however, there have been 
those whose views more nearly approximated to truth. 
Though these views can be considered merelj as fortunate 
conjectures, mixed up with gross absurdities. 

It is remarkable, as Ehrenberg observes,* that 500 yean 
before the Christian era, (and no historical record ascends 
higher,) Pythagoras, to whom the existence of nerves wai 
unknown, should maintain that the brain is the chief seat 
of the soul, and the seat of the inteUectt In the treatise on 
Epilepsy, erroneously ascribed to Hippocrates, it is assert- 
ed that by the brain we think and perceive, see and hear, and 
distinguish the base from the honourable, and the bad from 
the good, adding that its disorder produces frightful dreams, 
panic terrors, and even mental derangement. JT 

We find that the multiplex character of the brain has had 
its advocates. St. Gregory compared the brain to a city 
with many gates and a number of streets. Nemesius taught 
that sensation has its seat in the anterior^ memory in the 
middle, and understanding in the posterior ventricles. Al- 
bertus Magnus, in the thirteenth century, delineated a head 
on which he indicated the fancied seats of the different 
mental powers. Peter de Montagnana, and John Rohan dt 
Retham, in 1491 and 1500, published others. Bernard Gor- 
don, and Lodovico Dolci, a Venetian, published similar de- 
lineations. Servito, Willis, Bonnet, Boerhave, Haller, and 
Prochaska maintained the doctrine of plurality of organs 
in the brain. 

Again, an obscure notion that some degree of correspon- 
dence, exists between the size of the head and the mental 
character, has existed for ages. The ancient sculptors rep- 
resented their highly intellectual men and gods with large 
heads, and their mere fighting men, and uninteUectual dei- 
ties with small ones. This was doubtless the result of ob- 

* On the stnictiire of the nervous system ; sec. 1. 
t Diogenes Laert viii; 30. 
I Dr. Craigie. 
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serving that large size is most frequently the accompani- 
ment of intellectual and moral greatness. Thus they had 
to represent Pericles as wearing a helmet to hide the extra- 
ordinary size of his head,^ and Plutarch relates of him that 
be might be seen sitting in the street fatigued by its enor- 
mous weight; at other times, remarks the biographer, thun- 
der and Ughtning issued from this monstrous head with a 
tremendous noise. Compare the head of Bacchus with 
that of Jupiter, the one with a relatively small head» the 
other with an enormous one. Compare the head of Yenus 
with that of Minerva, great difference exists. 

But the form of the head has also been recognized as 
Jbearing a relation to the mental character. It is remarka- 
ble, observes Dr. EUliotson,* that Aristotle in his Physiog- 
nomy, though he gives a number of ridiculous signs of 
character from the face and numerous parts of the body, 
gives three only from the cranium, but those three are in 
strict accordance with Phrenology. ''Those who have 
a large head are sagacious, are like dogs ;t those who have 
a small head are stupid, are like asses ; those who have a 
eonical head hare no shame, are like birds with curved 
claws. 

It is no less remarkable, that one of each of these points 
is spoken of, by each of the three greatest poets : 

*^ His feir hrge front and eye anblime declare 
Absolute rule "^MUUm's Paradise Lottj b. iv. 



* Ham. Phys. 5 ed. 370. 

t Yet Dr. Sewell says, '' Wbile Aristotle regarded the brain as mmUi- 
fkZt he considered a small head as the standard of perfection.' — {Exam. 
tf Phrmdog^, p. 121.) On this Dr. Caldwell remarks, " I do not be- 
Ueve that Aristotle has pronoimceda smdl head an evidence of ' sape- 
lior iuteUeot,' beoanse I^ave been unable to find the assertieBia his oH- 
gmal works — ^I mean his works in his naiwe tongue. I have carefully 
looked through his philosophical writings for the sentiment in question,^ 
but looked in yBXtL-^PhrmioUfgif VvMstUeA, p. 9D. 

5 
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" I will have none on*t; we shall lose our time 

And all be turned to barnacles or to apes 

With foreheads mUamntsly low^Tempest, Activ. ic. 1. 

Homer gives the basest fellow who went to Troy a conical 
head — a miserable development of the seat of the moral 
sentiments. 

Compare the statue of the Gladiator with that of Jupi- 
ter, and you will find the one with a low, retreating fore- 
head, thick neck and wide basilar region ; the other with 
a forehead truly magnificent, piled up and spread out, 
a worthy ideal temple for the all comprehending intellect 
of the '' father of Gods and the king of men." 

" The nearest approach," says Mr. Combe, " to Gall^s 
discovery which has come under my notice, is one that the 
opponents of phrenology have not referred to. It is con- 
tained in an inquiry into the influence of physical causes 
upon the moral faculty, delivered by Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
before a meeting of the American Philosophical Socie^, 
held at Philadelphia on the 27th of February, 1786. In 
this inquiry coming discoveries may be said to have cast 
their shadows before, and Dr. Rush, by observing and faith- 
fully recording the phenomena of Nature, has brought to 
light several important truths, which have since been con- 
firmed and elucidated by phrenology, in a manner that 
evinces, on his part, extraordinary depth and perspicacity 
of intellect, combined with the highest moral qualities.'** 
In this essay Dr. Rush powerfully maintains, that over the 
manifestations of the mind, physical causes have a most 
important influence. Of the peculiar features of Phrenolo- 
gy, however, the distinctness of the cerebral organs, and the 
possibility of estimating their force by external deyelop- 
ments, he takes no notice. 

It appears to me, that no author had approached more 

W^pSTsS*''''^ an introductoiy notice, by Geoige Combe, 
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nearlj to the doctrines of Gall than Emanuel Swedenborg, 
the sincere, amiable, and highly moral and intellectual vis- 
ionary of Sweden, who was born in 1689, and who died in 
1772. Throughout his voluminous writings, allusions to 
the dependence of the mental faculties on material condi- 
tions continually occur. To enable the Phrenologist to 
judge of their value, I shall present some of them in a 
connected form. 

Brain the organ of Mind. 

** That the principles or beginnings of life are in the 
brains is manifest. 1. From sense itself, in that when a man 
applies his mind to any thing and thinks, he perceives that 
he thinks in the brain^ he draws inwardly as it were, with 
his eyesight, and keeps his forehead intense, and perceives 
that there is inwardly a speculation, chiefly within the fore* 
head^ and somewhat above. * * * 4th. That when the 
brain is hurt either in the womb, or by a wound, or by dis- 
ease, or by too great application, thought is debilitated^ and 
sometimes the mind is delirious. 5th. That all the external 
senses of the hody^ which are the sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, together with the general sense, which is the feeling, 
as also the speech, are in the anterior part of the head, 
which is called the face, and have immediate communica- 
tion by fibres with the brain^ and derive thence their sensi- 
tive and active life."* 

" It is there (the brain) also whenu come the thoughts^ 
which are of the understanding, and the affections which 
are of the will."t 

*' For the brain, where the mind of man tf , hath respect 
to the ends of the body.**| 

* Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, Latin, Amsterdam, 1763. Eng^ 
lisb, Boston, 1835. No. 362. 
f Arcana CcBlestia. No. 4043. 
X Idem. No. 4064, et passim. 
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**Evei7 one tkilled in anatomj may SM, tliat romid 
about the cerebrum, also within it, and in the cereb^uitti 
and in the spinal marrow, there are iitde spbeiea like dote* 
called the cortical and cineritions substances and glandt,. 
and that all the fibres whatsoeyer in the brains, and all the 
nerves derived from them throughout the body, come forth 
and proceed from those little spheres or substances* * * * 
The eye does not see from itself, but by what is eontinyoiis 
from the understanding, for the understanding sees by the 
eye, and also moves by the eye, determines it to the ob- 
jects, and gives intensity to sight * ^ * In like man- 
ner the muscles, these not being moved of themselves, but 
from the will together with the understanding, which actu- 
ate them at their own disposal ; from which considerations, 
it is evident, that there is not any thing in the body which 
feels and is moved of itself, hut from its origins^ in which 
reside the understanding and will, consequently, which are 
in man the receptacles of love and wisdom, whilst the or- 
gans both of sense and motion, are forms derived from 
them*" 

Influence of the Brain &n Mental Operatums. 

Many suppose that the perceptions and cogitations of the 
mind, (as being sjuritual things,) present themselves to us 
naked and destitute of all organized forms ; but this is ow- 
ing to their ignorance of the formation and offices of the 
lurain, with the various intertextures and convolutions in its 
dneritions and medullaiy substances, its diflferent glands, 
sinews and partitions, and numberless imperceptible fibrU- 
1», and these invested with its meninges and matres, (dura 
and pia,) all which afford infinite materials and receptacles 
tothe mind for the configuration of ideas. Now upon the 
S^ condttum of these parts depends the soundness of the 

^^Nr^r^^^^^^^^W^^-^'P-^^ See also Universal 
"«y, wo. 351, and Ansana C<dertia, No. 40M. 
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intellectual operations^ and the regular determination of the 
wiU in this our natural stjate, so that a man is deemed rational 
or moral in proportion to the right organization of the mental 
forms ; for the rational sight ofman^ which is the understan- 
ding can no more be said to exist here in this outward world 
without organs properly adopted to the reception of spiritual 
lighty than the hodHy sight to exist without eyes,'*^* 

Distinct Faculties of the Mind have distinct Organs of the 
Brain^ and Mental (utivity affects the form of the SkulL 

<* Every man that is born has a disposition to all sorts of 
evil, which must be checked by education, and as far as 
possible, rooted out This is first to be attempted by cor- 
rection and punishment, then by good society and exam- 
ple, which leads to imitation ; and at last, good is secured 
upon a true and reasonable religious root. When these 
conditions are all observed, it is indicated by the beautiful 
skull of the individual. On the contrary, should the 
education be neglected, or no sudden misfortune, or 
opposition, hinder the first outbreakings of evil, or dis- 
order, the evil afterwards becomes habit, and produces 
peculiar wishes, both in design and practice, which cause 
the formation of a badly shaped skull. The cause of the 
difference of skulls, in such cases, is this : The peculiar 
distinctions of man, wiU and understanding, have their 
seats in the brain, which is excited by the fleeting desires 
of the will, and the ideas of the intellect. Near the vari- 
ous spots where these irritations produce* their effects, 
this or that part of the brain is called into a greater or less 
degree of activity, and forms along with itself correspond* 
ing parts of the skull.**t 

* Treatiae on the nature of influx, by E. S. Bo«U>n» 1794, p. 7S. 

1 1 have not met with this passage in Swedenborg's writings, but it is 
quoted by Dr. Sewell in his Ex. of Phren., p. 12, from a memoir of 
Swedenborg, by Capt. Walden; Copenhagen, 1806. 

5» 
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and chimeras dire/' which seemed to beset his career ; des- 
pite the storms of opposition, the threats and forebodings of 
bigotry and superstition, he kept bis onward course, nor 
Tested till the anxiously sought for famd beamed upon his 
sight — till he had planted his standard on the new, but no 
longer unknown, world. Nobly did he win his laurels ; be 
it our care that not a leaf be plucked from his brow. 

Those physiologists who admitted the brain to be the or- 
gan of mind, were particularly anzioos to find, by its gene* 
ral form, or by its relations to other parts, a measure for the 
intellectual faculties and the moral ^alities. Of their at- 
tempts Gall gives & full account in the second volume of his 
"work on the Functions of the Brain. 

Aristotle, Galen, and others maintained that, of all ani- 
mals, man had the most considerable mass of brain, and 
that this accounted for his superiority ; but the brain of the 
dephant and that of the whale are heavier. The brain of 
a whale in the museum of Berlin weighed ^bs. 5oz. Idr.* 

Cuvier and others have attempted to establish a relation 
between the amount of mental capacity, and the proportion 
of the brain to the rest of the body ; but the sparrow, the 
robin, the wren, and several species of monkeys, have, in 
proportion to the body, a mudi larger brain than man. 

Wrisberg and ScBmmering conduded that of all animals, 
'man has the largest brain in proportion to the nerves in gen- 
eral ; but if the monkey, the little sea dog, or many birds, 
"be compared with him in this rmqMCt, the result will be in 
their favour. 

Cuvier, Soammering and Ifibel considered the relative pto- 
^rtion of the brain and spinal marrow as the most infoUi- 
*lAe measure of the intelleetmi feeultiesb But Cuvier him- 
*fldf admits that there are ezeeptioM to this rule, and addu- 
««e8 the dolphin as an instance. 

Others maintained that the proportion of the brain to the 
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face indicates the mental capacity. Plato, and, after himi 
Bichat and Richerand, maintained that there is a propor- 
tion between the length of the neck and the vigour of 
intellect, the shortest neck being the most favourable. 
^' Here,'* says Gall, ^' the authority of Plato prores but 
one thing, which is, that men who enjoy great reputation 
ought, above all others, to avoid throwing out ideas at ran* 
dom; for, however erroneous they may be, they will be 
repeated for centuries." 

In order to determine the cerebral mass. Camper drew a 
base line from the roots of the upper front teeth to the ex- 
ternal opening of the ear ; then another straight line from the 
upper front teeth to the most elevated point of the forehead : 
according to him the intellectual faculties of the man or 
animal, are in direct proportion to the magnitude of the 
angle, made by those two lines. Lavater, with this 
idea for a basis, constructed a scale of perfection from the 
frog to the Apollo Belvidere. Guvier furnishes a list oi 
men and animals in support of this doctrine. But tlie 
facial angle of the same individual differs immensely at 
different periods of life ; and Blumenbach shows that near- 
ly three fourths of the animals known, have the same fiiciai 
angle. 

Seeing then, that men were anxiously searching an indi- 
cation of mental capacity, and that each of the fallacious 
methods above enumerated was received with favour, and 
was copied from book to book, and from periodical to peri- 
odical, the respective proposers receiving in every case an 
increase of celebrity, on account of their proposition, it 
would seem likely, a priori^ that GalPs discoveries would 
have been received with acclamation and not have been 
strenuously, and, in many cases, ferociously opposed and 
denounced. Men, on this subject, were involved in dark- 
ness, and when a twilight glimmer, or ignius fatuus faintly 
twinkled on their searching eyes, they bent towards it with 
eager gaze, and hailed and blessed it as the harbinger of 
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daj ; but when day it«elf beamed suddenly upon tlieai,thej 
closed their eyes and raved, and thus merely exchangted the 
darkness of midnight, for the darkness of excessive light 
The history of the reception of Gall's discoveries, and of 
the treatment whidi hia works and those of his immediate 
followers met with, from the authorities In literature and sci- 
ence, will ever be an interesting chapter in the annals of 
human civilization. Men talk largely of the superior lib- 
erality of the present age, and justly perhaps. This supe- 
riority, however, appears to me to consist in the currency 
of a number of opinions formerly .proscribed, but which 
have, from time to time, burst the barriers of prejudice and 
bigotry, rather than in an enlarged spirit of candour to- 
wards opposing doctrines. To prove our greater liberality, 
it is not sufficient to show that we receive as true, what our 
ancestors rejected as false. To ascertain the liberality of 
Harvey's age, we do not ask whether -it believed the doc- 
trines of Gkdileo, but how it received those of Harvey. 
To ascertain the'liberalily of Newtou^s age, we do not ask 
whether it believed the doctrines of Galileo and Harvey, 
but how it received those of Newton. So to ascertain the 
degree of liberality which now prevails, men, in after times, 
will not ask whether we accredited the doctrines of Gahleo, 
Harvey and Newton, but how we received those of Gall. 
And I see not how the conclusion can be avoided, that to- 
wards that which is really new in kind, tlie present age is 
as intolerant as were past ages. The material rack and 
faggot are not, indeed, brought into requisition, because 
philosophers do not vrield the power of the rack ; because 
the conviction that such applications arc utterly ineffi- 
cacious, as suppressive measures, has forced itself, by 
long and horrible experience, on the minds of men. But 
when a profound genius, after years of anxious and uu- 
lemitting investigation, during which energy would have 
sank, but for the glowing and lofty lK)pe of benefitting the 
human race, brings forward a momentous discovery ; he 
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ig met with the dark scowl of insulted pride, and against 
him the shafts of ridicule, the rack of sarcasm, and the 
fires of rage and denunciation are brought into full play. 
He offers to his feUow men an inestimable boon, and they 
turn sneeringly away, asking what ^' the babbler" says, 
waiting not for a reply. Or they mock at him and de- 
nounce him, and strive to blast his good name.^ The vio- 
lent cry out charlatan and scoundrel, while the pretenders 
to charity, in soft and silvery tones, beg that the poor un* 
fortunate may be excused on account of his manifest in- 
seuiity. The history of Gall's discoveries proves all this. 
Well was it that the great master and his immediate fol- 
lowers could gaze on calmly and forgivingly, repeating that 
ever memorable saying: ^^ This is trvth though at enmity 
with the philosophy ofages^ 

Gall, on the 9th of January 1802, was commanded, by the 
Austrian government, to discontinue his lectures on the 
functions of the brain ; in consequence of which, he was 
forced either to cease his labours, or tear himself from 
friends, home, and a rich and extensive practice. He noMy 
chose the latter, and on March 6th, 1805, he left Vienna for 
ever, accompanied by his young associate Dr. Spurzheira* 

I shall not dwell on the reception of the new doctrines by 
the Institute of France, and by the scientific men on the 
continent of Europe ; but shall make a few extracts firom 
British and American works, as demonstrative of the fore- 
going remarks. 

" We look on the whole doctrines taught by these two 
peripatetics, (Gall and Spurzheim) anatomical, physiologi- 
cal and physiognomical, as a piece of thorough quackery 
from beginning to end.^ Edin. Review, No, 49. 

" They (the doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim,) are a col- 
lection of mere absurdities, without truths connexion, or 
consistency ; an incoherent rhapsody, which nothing could 
have induced any man to have presented to the public, un- 
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der a pretence of instructing tbem, but absolute insanit^^ 
, gross ignorance^ or the most matchless arrogance,** Ibid, 

" Such is the trashy the despicable trumpery,'** Ibid, 

'* The writings of Drs. Gall and Spurzheini have not 
added one fact to the stock of our anatomical knowledge/' 
Ibid, 

'^ Madame de Stael is by far too indulgent to such igno- 
rant and interested quacks as the craniologist Gall." Lon, 
Quar, Review, 

"A wild effusion of a bewildered imagination." Dr, 
Roget^ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

" Fool and phrenologist are terms as nearly synomymous 
as can be found in any language." Blackujood^s Mag, 

" These infernal idiots the phrenologists." Ibid, 

*' The difficulty with phrenology, is the utter absence of 
any evidence in favour of it." N, Am, Rev. July, 1833. 

*^ Of the principal phrenological writers, including Gall 
and Spurzheim, and with one exception in favour of Mr. 
Combe, who appears to us to have allowed his natural acute 
iiess and professional tendency to hair-splitting to bias his 
better judgment — ^we can say with sincerity, that to judge 
from their works, they are alike deficient in learning and 
accuracy,** Ibid, 

" The most extravagant departure from all legitimate 
modes of reasoning, although still under the colour of ana- 
tomical investigation, is the system of Dr. Gall. It is suf- 
ficient to say, that without comprehending the grand divis- 
ions of the nervous system, without a notion of the distinct 
properties of the individual nerves, or having made any 
distinction of the columns of the spinal marrow, without 
even having ascertained the difference of cerebrum and cere- 
bellum^ Gall proceeded to describe the brain as composed 
of many particular and independent organs, and to assign 
to each the residence of some special faculty." Sir Charles 
BeU, 1836. 

*' Experience shows that the system of organs proposed 
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bj Gall hns no fimndoHanJ^ EUmaifs of Phydei^gy^ hy 
by J. MiiUer. M. D* ; translated with notes by W. Baiy. jK. 
D. London, 1838, p. 837. 

'^ M. Mngenilic is very right, in placing Cranioteopy in 
the snmc category, us Astrology and Alchymy.*' IHdp. 838.. 

These quotations from Miiller receive no comment from 
the translator and nnnotator, and must be supposed, there- 
fore, to express his own views.. 

It wouUl be easy to multiply quotations wrhtQii in the 
same general spirit, but these will suffice to show the man- 
ner in which phrenology was received. For a triumphant 
answer to the mendacious assertions that they contain, I 
refer to the reports which I have the honour to present to 
the public. 

But I must here respectAilly record my dissent from an 
opinion recently expressed by the most distinguished of 
American phrenologists, in a liate publication, with the 
general views of whidi I entirely coincide : ** I have said 
nothing" says Dr. Caldwell ** about the Jnture triumph of 
phrenology, for one of the best of reasons. Its triumph is 
past; and there will be no renewal of the war which it has 
sHstained with such preeminent success." Thoughts on the 
true connexion between Phrenology and Religion.^-'LomU* 
ville, 1839, p. 19. Again, *' Where is the writer of standings 
where the periodical of infinence and authority, that now 
contests the truth of these principles ? they do not exist** 
Ibid p. 22. 

What is a triumph ? Clearly a victory in which the oppo» 
nent is completely subdued, and the victor's superioii^ ao* 
knowledged. Can phrenology yet claim such a triumplit 
A short time ago the London Quarterly treated it as faiae, 
in a review of Combe's outlines. And since that, the mmm 
Review has said of the accomplished Chenivix, tiiat though 
"a man of vigorous talents and very considerable learning, 
he became a sad dreamer in his latter days, he was adeMUt 
disciple of the PhrenoUgkal qwuks:* Waak% I msm «rrite. 
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a number of the Boston Quarterly Review, comes under my 
notice, in which it is said that the '^ ignorance and simplici- 
tjfy^ betrayed by phrenologists, " can hardly be expected 
not to excite a smile of pleasantry, or of contempt^ in every 
man of ordinary discernment and information.*' (April, 
1839. p. 229.) But twelve months ago the respected 
author himself, from whom I have quoted, wrote answers 
to two opponents, both of whom, are medical professors. 
Not six months ago, (Nov. 26. 1838, in the Cincinnati Daily 
News) he challenged three gentlemen, Drs. Mc. Dowell 
and Harrison, and Professor Mussey, to controversy, on 
account of their denunciations of phrenology. But last 
winter, the professor of Physiology in the Medical college 
of this city spoke of phrenology as a mere chimera. Every 
where we meet with denouncers and ridiculers of phreno- 
logy. Every where is the acknowledgment of our belief 
received with a half-repressed smile. Surely, this cannot 
Be called a triumph. That phrenology will ultimately 
triumph, I profoundly believe. That it has done so, I 
am sorry to see stated. For it has a tendency to slacken 
the energy, and cool the ardour, of young phrenologists, 
to be told that "the entire day of actual war has gone by ;" 
and that the presumption is " they are flocking to gather 
•the spoils of victory.'" 

It is true, indeed, that the principles of phrenology arc 
proved, but the /^oo/ of right no more constitutes a triumph 
in science, than in war. It was right that Poland should 
be free, but Russia triumphed. That •* by all who have 
studied phrenology its doctrines are accredited" may be, 
and is true, but the question is one of acknowledgment, 
not of proof, and that examination and conviction are in- 
separable, was as true before Dr. Caldwell himself accredit- 
ed phrenology, as it is at this day. When the physiology 
of the brain, as taught by phrenologists, shall be that taught 
in all medical institutions ; when the mental philosophy 4e- 

veloped by that physiology shall be the mental philosophy 

6 
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of the schools and colleges; when the language of that phi- 
losophy shall be seen in the current literature, and be 
heard in the senate, from the pulpit and the bar ; then, 
aud not till then, will phrenology have triumphed. And 
before that auspicious day come, long and arduous must be 
the struggle. 

But with pleasure and gratitude do we acknowledge, that 
that part of the struggle which has passed, has been far 
more arduous than that which now is, or which is yet to 
come. That whatever accusation may lie against others, 
the charge of fair-weather championship can never be 
brought against the Combes and the Caldwells. 

Craniology was the name early bestowed on the physi- 
ology of the brain, but Gall thus objects to it : '* They call 
me Craniologist, and the science which I discovered, Craui* 
ology ; but, in the first place, all learned words displease 
me ; next, this is not one applicable to my profession, nor 
one which really designates it. The object of my researcli* 
es is the brain. The cranium is only a faithful cast of the 
external surface of the brain, and is, consequently, but a 
minor part of the principal object. This title, therefore, is as 
inapplicable as would be maker of rhymes, to the poet.'** 

The present name Phrenology, was not first applied by 
Spurzheim, as Mr. Capen states ;t but by Dr. Forster.| 

To designate the organs. Gall chose words or phrases ex- 
pressive of the manifestations which he had observed them 
to produce, leaving their confirmation or correction to future 
observers; following, in this respect, the rule generally 
adopted by scientific investigators.§ Spurzheim, conform- 

* Letter to Baron Retzer, Teutchen Merker, 1798. 

t Biography of Spurzheim, Boston, p. 160. 

X Sketch of Phrenology, by Dr. Thomas Forster, London^ 1816L A 
Guide to Human and Comparative Phrenology, by Dr. H. W. Dew- 
huret, London, 1831, p. 14. Recuil des Outrages et de Pens^es d'un 
Physicien, «rc. par Thomas Forster, Francfortsur le Mcin, 1836. p. 18. 
EIliotson^B Blumenbach, 1838, p. 600. 

$ See Gall, vol. 4, p. 13. 
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ably with enlarged views of functioo, changed many of these 
names ; in some instances, to others more appropriate or 
comprehensive. In all his changes, however, he was not 
so successful. 

I shall now exhibit a conspectus of the principles estab- 
lished, and the organs discovered, by the father of phrenolo- 
gy ; together with his proposed methods of classifying the 
organs, and of classifying men according to organic de- 
velopment. Also, a brief account of his anatomical dis- 
coveries, and of the views he entertained concerning the 
application of his doctrines. He established, 

1. That the mental faculties are innate. 

2. That the brain is the organ of mind. 

3. That the form and size of the brain are distinguish- 
able, by the form and size of the head or skull. 

4. Til at the mind possesses distinct faculties, and the 
brain is composed of distinct organs, and that each mental 
faculty is manifested through a distinct cerebral organ. 

5. That the size of each organ can be estimated during 
life, and that size, other things being equal, is the measure 
of power. 

6. That each organ, when predominantly active, impress- 
es the body with certain uniform attitudes and movements, 
called its natural language. 

He discovered the following organs : 1. Amativeness. 
2. Love of Young. 3. Attachment. 4. Propensity to op- 
pose, or Combativeness. 5. Propensity to injure, or De- 
structiveness. 6. Secretiveness. 7. Acquisitiveness. 8. 
Self-esteem. ' 9. Love of approbation. 10. Cautiousness. 
11. Educability, (afterwards discovered by Spurzheim and 
the Edinburgh phrenologists to be compound, and to in* 
elude the organ of Individuality and of Eventuality.) 12. Lo*^ 
cality. 13. Form. 14. Language. 15. Colour. 16. Tune. 
17. Number. 18. Constructiveness. 19. Comparison. 
20. Causality. 21. Wit. 22. Ideality. 23. Benevolence. 
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M. loiitatioo. 36. YeneratioD. M. Firauwai. 37. Won- 
der. [See GaU, yoL &. p. 211.] 

Gall eonndered it probable, that there is an oiganlbr the 
prcpensUy to take food. Dr. Hoppe, Mr. Crook, Mr. 
Cofnbe, and others, have established it. 

He supposed, at one time, that love of life is a distinct 
fnnction, and thought he had diseoyered its organ ; hot sub- 
sequently considered himself mistaken. A distinguished 
editor of Scotland, being in eonrersation with Bfr. Combe, 
remarked, that his love of life was such, that he would ra- 
ther suffer *' eternal damnation," than be annihilated. Mr. 
Combe contrasting the viracitj of the feeling in this gentle- 
man, with its comparative weakness in himself, concluded 
that the difference probably depended upon the different 
development of some distinct cerebral organ, and from that 
time searched ibr an external sign. Dr. Combe, however, 
lias the merit of making the onlj valuable observation 
which I have seen upon this subject. [See Phren. Journal, 
1826, p, 467, and the succeeding lectures.] 

Gall considered it probable that there is an organ of ot- 
tachment for life. [Vol 3, p. 306.] Vimont thinks he has 
discovered its seat. 

He gave reasons for believing the sense of order to be a 
distinct fundamental faculty. [Vol. 4. p. 283.] 

He thought the sense of time must be a fundamental facul- 
ty. [Vol. 5. p. 98.] 

He discovered the dependence of attachment to place, on 
cerebral development, but confounded it with Self-esteem 
to which it lies contiguous. Spurzheim seems to have cor- 
rected this error, but the functions of the region between 
Self-esteem and Love of Young are still in dispute. 

It has been objected to Gall, that his works are a series 
of disjointed facts. No assertion can be more incorrect. 
He did not, indeed, reduce his doctrines to a system of ex- 
act classification, but he pointed out almost all that is valu- 
able in the classifications now adopted. Gall was not a 
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system maker, according to the usual acceptation of the 
term. But while he kept assiduously at work, establishing 
fact after fact, he was keenly scrutinizing the results of his 
labours that he mi^t discover, if possible, the arrangements 
of nature's self. Well was hfi rewarded for his philosophic 
caution. System gradually ^* rose like an exhalation" from 
the seeming chaos. It is believed by the faithful followers 
of Mahomed, that to form the temple of Mecca, a stono 
came ready hewn from every mountain in the world, exactly 
fitted to fill the place it n^w occupies. So with the phre- 
nological organs. All at first seemed confused and unre- 
lated ; but gradually they grouped themselves together, 
each in its proper place, and formed, before the admiring 
eyes of the great investigator, a system of wondrous har- 
mony, and of matchless symmetry and beauty. 

'' After I had a thousand times considered the arrange- 
ment of organs," says Gall, "I was struck with the follow- 
ing great truths : — 

'^ 1. The qualities and the faculties, which are common to 
man and animals, have their seat in the inferior posterior, 
the posterior inferior, or the anterior inferior parts of tlio 
brain. 

*' 2. The qualities and faculties which man exclusively en- 
joys, and which form the barrier by which he is separtttod 
from the brute, have their seat in those parts which are 
wanting in animals, and we must consequently seek them 
in the anterior superior, and the superior anterior parts of 
the forehead. 

'* 3. The more indispensable the qualities and faculties 
may be, the more nearly are they placed to the base of the 
brain, or the median line. 

" 4. The organs of the fundamental qualities and fhcn1« 
tics which aid each other, are placed near each other, as 
the organ of the love of offspring, and that of the instinct of 
propagation. 

** 5. The organs of the fundamental analogous qualities 

6» 
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34. Imitatioii. 3& Yeneratioii. 98k lfkmamB^.,9^aoBr 
der. [See Gall, ToL & p. 31L] u- 

Gall confliderad it imtebK Ail tflmJ^ aes, " witfc^^^ 
prapennty to iak€ food% Dr. ^fP^ .u the arrange m-^^^ 
Combe, and othen, hav« «liK|ll|il^.^-- We discoTer tZ^^ 

He toppoied, at om tkHiphf^ cease to adore with ^^ 
function, and thought hiAiA^]^'on as his works are m(^^ 
sequently eoDaidaMA.'lrip? '.^ 

editor of Sootlaadt.M^>^ three groups: 1. Those of 
remarked, that Mm-^ .^^a whose talents are only moderate, 
ther suffer ^ etMry</\,4 men, of vast and eminent genius.! 
Combe contra /y^into six classes in respect to internal, 
man, with .'y'^^A^j/ectual forces. 

that th' X'^^^iir-hom the faculties proper to man are com- 
devel /^^f*^iov^^ while the animal faculties are feebly de- 

1 /J>f^ in whom the animal faculties are greatly de- 
^ ^^d the higher faculties but feebly. 
i^'^\\o^ in whom both the higher and lower faculties 
* ygidorably developed. 
^ (f hose in whom one, or a few of the faculties are de- 
lj,pcd to an extraordinary degree, while the others are at 
- bel*^^ mediocrity. 

5. Those in whom some, or one, of the organs are very 
jittle developed, while the others are more favourably de- 
veloped, and active. 

6. Those in whom the organs common to animals and 
those proper to man, are equally moderate in their devel- 
opment4 

These he elucidates in a brief but masterly manner. 
The organs of the inferior anterior, and superior anterior 
portions of the brain he divides into five regions.§ 

* QiOl, vol. iii. p. 130. t Gall, toI. i. p. 179. \ GaU, vol. L p. 251. 

% Gall, vol. iv. p. 832. 
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Phe faculties may, he states, be differently classified ac- 
Ung to the view we wish to take of them. 
Into sentiments, propensities, talents, ancT intellectual 
ies. 

nto faculties common to man and brutes, and facul- 
:)per to man. 

•to fundamental faculties and their attributes.* 
last is the arrangement which he prefers and adopts, 
.all in 1805, demonstrated the brain to RieJ, who ac* 
knowledged '' that he had found more in Gall's dissections 
of the brain, than he thought any man could have discover, 
ed in his whole life.t ^* Having completed my studies in 
1804," says Dr. Spurzheim, " I became associated with 
Dr. Gall, and devoted myself entirely to anatomical in- 
quiries. At this period. Dr. Gall, in the anatomy, spoke of 
the decussation of the pyramidal bodies, of their passage, 
through the pons varolii, of eleven layers of longitudinal and 
transverse fibres in the pons, of the continuation of the 
optic nerve to the anterior pair of the quadrigeminal bodies, 
of the exterior bundles, of the crura of the brain diverging 
beneath the optic nerves, in the direction which Vieussens, 
Monro, Vicq d' Azyr, and Reil had followed, the first by 
means of scraping, the others, by cutting the substance of 
the brain. Dr. Gall showed further the continuation of the 
anterior commissure across the striated bodies ; he also 
spoke of the unfolding of the brain that happens in hydro- 
cephalus."j: 

From numerous passages in the woriis of Gall, we learn 
that he clearly perceived and pointed out the vast importance 
and comprehensiveness of his doctrines. He did this as 
early as 1798, in his admirable letter to Boron Retzer, pub- 
lished in the Teutchen Merker. Again, in 1802, in that 
noble document, his petition and remonstrance to the em- 

• Gall, vol. vi. p. 270. t Gall, vol. vi. p. 303. 

t Spurs. Anat of the Brain, Boston, 1836^ p. 16. 
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peror of Austria. And in the opening of the sixth volume 
of his smaller work he remarks : ** I hare always had a con- 
sciousness of the dignity of my researches, and of the ex- 
tended influence which my doctrines will hereafter exercise 
on all the branches of human knowledge ; and for this rea- 
son I am indifferent what may be said, either for or against 
my works." And, immediately afterwards, as if a vision 
of futurity had just burst upon his sight, he exclaims : 
** What advances in comparative anatomy, physiology, and 
comparative pathology of the nervous system ! What fruit- 
ful sources of undeniable principles for philosophical stu- 
dies, for the art of selecting, deducing the good from the 
dispositions of individuals, for directing the education of 
the young ! What precious materials for a criminal legis- 
lation, founded upon a complete knowledge of the motives 
of human actions ! How different will history appear to 
him who knows how to appreciate it, according to the domi- 
nant propensities and faculties of those personages, who 
have been its great actors."* 

* Gall; vol. 6, p. 2. It is said by Capen, that, in Paris, Dr. Gall reali- 
zed a handsome fortune. IBiograpkyqf Spunheimt p. 37.] Dr. Elliot- 
son, on the contrary, whose means of obtaining correct informatioo seem 
to have been ample, says, that *' Till Gall established himself iu Pkrii^ 
and rose into a very fine practice, (he was physician to many niiilia— i 
dors,) he kept himself very poor from spending upon his phrenological 
pursuits, all he gained, after absolutely necessary expenses. And although 
he lived then in the most private manner, with the comforts indeed of t 
handsome lodging, a carriage, and a garden with a small house in As 
suburbs, he had saved so -little, that had his illness been protraeted, fab 
friends, in a few months, must have supported him.'' [/%«• 5ik td, 
p. 404.] 

Gall, in his petition and remonstrance to the emperor ofAmtria 
[1802] says, " 3. To this perilous injury to my reputation, involving the 
loss of all the advantages arising from the hard earned confidence of tlio 
public, must be added a consequence deeply afiecting my interest My 
collection of plaster casts, — of the skulls of men and animals, and of the 
brains of men and animals in wax, has cost me about setmi thtrnwani 
gulden; and I have ahready made very expensive preparations, exceeding 
in amount jyUen Aotuand gtdden, for a splendid work on the fimelioM 
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I hare stated thus at length our amount of indebtedness 
to Gall, as the groundwork of the ofMnion which I now ex- 
press, with respect, but with the profound conviction of its 
truth, that from by far the greater part of British and Ameri- 
can phrenologists, Gall has nerer received justice. This is 
not wonderful, indeed, for his works were expensive, and, 
until recently, entirely in a foreign language. Besides^ 
Spurzheim, and not Gall, introduced phrenology into 
Britain, and taught it in the United States. His manners 
were winning, his mind of a high order, and calculated 
to leave an impression of intellectual and moral greatness. 
And among those who received the doctrines which he 
taught. Reverence bowed to him, and Benevolence warmed 
towards him, and Friendship clung to him, and Conscien- 
tiousness yearned to discharge, as far as possible, that debt of 
obligation to which the inestimable truths of which he was the 
minister, had subjected it, and it was seemingly forgotten 
that he was not the master. Gall and Spurzheim were used 
as synonymes, and the latter more often and with more 
praise than the former. Hence, it appears to me, are we to 
account for the frequent occurrence of the phrase ** founders 
of phrenology" applied to Gall and Spurzheim, though 
Spurzheim had no more to do with founding phrenology 
than the writer of this sentence ; and for such opinions 
as the following : 

^*Dr, Spurzheim found by observation, that in an individ- 
ual who manifests great self-esteem, a certain part of the 
brain is fully developed : and likewise, that the individual 
carries his head high, and reclining backwards."* 

" The mind of Dr. Spurzheim, in our opinion, seems to 
have been cast in a still more metaphysical mould than that 
of Dr. Gall, who, though he has shown very uncommon 

of the brain, which has been universally demanded of me: this propertx 
will be rendered useless, by destroying my reputation." [See Camke^B 
translation of Oall and othen, m the certMkm, 9fc LMifeii, 1838, p. 334.] 
* Combe's answer to Roget 
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acuteness in his abstract inquiries upon mind, has jet left 
some points so feeble as to endanger the whole systemJ'^* 

*' Spurzheim, the anatomist, who, by dissecting the brain, 
Jirst displayed to the eye its fibrous and ganglionary struct- 
ure, and demonstrated the direction and connection of its 
filaments ;'* — ** the philosopher, who, by the g^atness of 
his own mind, raised craniology and physiognomy to the 
ethical science, phrenology.'*! 

*' Gall and his no less illustrious associate/*! 

" From the moment Spurzheim became the associate of 
Gall, the anatomy of the brain assumed a new character."§ 

'* What a debt of gratitude do we owe to Gall." — " But 
a still deeper debt do we owe to Spurzheim, whose sagacity, 
amidst a labyrinth of apparent absurdity y found a clew to 
guide him to the shrine of Reason — whose resistless under- 
standing, penetrated the chaos of deformities ^ ezaggerationt 
and abuses^ and saw, beneath the crude and shapeless mass^ 
the true design of Omniscient Beneyolcnce."|| 

'* That Spurzheim was superior to Gall as an anatomist, 
we believe, all admit. "fl 

" Time will prove that the foundation of the science of 
phrenology was laid by Gall : but, that without the aid of 
Spurzheim, the superstructure had not been reared.^^** 

I might greatly increase the number of such quotations, 
but these will suffice. Time, the great vindicator, who erer 
restores to the wronged one the riven spoils, will decide 
strangely indeed, if he decides as Dr. Stedman indicates : 
" Without the aid of Spurzheim, the superstructure had 
never been reared !" Before Spurzheim's engagement, as 
Gall's assistant, the father of phrenology had thrown down 

* Chenivix's art. in For. Qaa. Rev. t Annals of Phren. Boston, 
1835. p. 72. ; Translator's preface to GalFs works. $ Memoir of 
Spurzheim, by Dr. Carmichael, p. 4. H Ibid p. 95. f Memoir of 
Spurzheim, by Nahum Capen. p. 164. *"* Dr. Stedman's preface to 
opurzheim's anatomy of the brain. Boton, 1835. 
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the accumulated superstructures of ages, liad cleared awaj 
the rubbish, had laid the foundation of the new temple 
broad and deep, and had reared by far the greater part of 
its massive walls and its everlasting towers. Tlie faithful 
student of Dr. Gall's works cannot, I think, read some of 
these quotations without a feeling of regret, that Dr. Spur- 
zheim's eulogists should have thus attempted to raise their 
friend at Dr. Gall's expense. A just appreciation of his 
talents did not require it ; for we need not admire Spur- 
zheim the less, because we admire Gall the more. 

Let me here then recapitulate the following undeniable 
facts : Dr. Gall demonstrated the unsatisfactory nature of 
all existing explanations of mental phenomena, and of the 
functions of the brain, and the true method of investi- 
gating such phenomena, and such functions. He alone es- 
tablished all the great fundamental principles of phrenology. 
He discovered three-fourths of all the organs yet known. 
He discovered and developed the natural language of the or- 
gans. He pointed out, in a general way, the applications 
of phrenology to insanity, education and jurisprudence. 
He indicated the mode in which men, and the organs 
might be classified, and in which investigations should be 
continued. Finally, he discovered the g^at leading facts 
concerning cerebral structure ; in developing which, those 
who followed him had merely to pursue the same course. 

In view of these things how can it be pretended that to 
Spurzheim is due equal, if not superior merit? The ques- 
tion is not whether Spurzheim had superior mental capaci- 
ty, though the magnificent cerebral development of Gall 
must decide that question in the negative, but whether 
Spurzheim achieved more than Gall. And when so ex- 
pressed, the answer must rise up in the mind of every man, 
with a feeling of surprise that the ouestion should ever have 
been conceived. 

- But I must go one step farther, and with reverence, with 
a deep feeling of responsibility, but desiring in all things, 
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and above all things to be true to mj own conyictions, must 
say, that I do not consider Dr. Spurzheim as entirely blame- 
less. In his works we find none of that beautiful display 
of gratitude towards his master, which we so often meet 
with in the works of Mr. Combe and others towards him- 
self, but on the contrary, a tendency to depreciate. It had 
been asserted that Gall pretended to have discovered an organ 
of murder. Now Gall never pretended to any such discovery. 
What he did discover, and what he stated himself to have 
discovered, was a propensity to kill for food. Yet Dp- 
Spurzheim countenanced and repeated the accusation. Gall 
was accused of maintaining that there was an organ of 
theft ; now, he never maintained that theft was any thing 
else than the abuse of acquisitiveness. Yet Spurzheim 
countenanced and repeated the accusation. Again, Dr* 
Gall gives seven tests of a fundamental faculty* which 
Spurzheim imitates,t and then, without accrediting Gall, 
adds, that Gall did not determine any of the organs in con- 
formity with such tests. But once more, Spurzheim says, 
'* His (Dr. Gall's) talent , and the sphere of its operations 
had their limits, and since our separation in 1813, Dr. Gall 
has neither made a new discovery, nor a step towards its im- 
provement.**! This, is at least, an inconsiderate statement, 
for in 1813, Gall was fifty-eight years of age, two years older 
than was Dr. Spurzheim at the time of his death ; he had 
been engaged fi'om his youth in intense cerebral action ; his 
powers had begun to decay ; he had almost fulfilled his 
destiny ; nothing remained for him to do, but that he should 
complete the presentation of his labours in due form to the 
world. Truly did he himself remark, «« The foundation of 
this useful doctrine is established, and it should be as firm 
as the facts, the materials of which it is constructed. But 
I am far fi-om believing, that the edifice is finished ! Neither 

*Gail.Tol. iu. p. 134, and vol v. p. 250. t Spurz. vol, i. p. 13^- 
t SpurzheliH'i Hh^ to Ciieiiivix, note 8. p. 99. 
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the life nor the fortune of one man, can be sufficient 
fbr this vast project,"* I think it cannot be shown in the 
annals of the human race, that any man ever laboured 
more assiduously, or more successfully, than did Dr. Gall, 
or that any man ever presented to his race so rich a boon , 
and is it becoming, to damn him with faint praise, because 
he did not labour still more assiduously and successfully, 
and present a still richer boon ? Because he did not show 
in the decline of life,the vigour of undecaying manhood 7 
True it is that Gall's talent, and the sphere of its opera- 
tions had their limits ; he was finite ; but that limit was as 
wide as man's ever was. He was one of those few immor- 
tals who for ever tower in awful majesty above the waters 
of oblivion, marking the grand eras of human history, far 
better than years, or Olympiads. 

But though I cannot for a moment consider Spurzheim as 
having equal merit with Gall, yet to him also we do owe 
much. He stood by phrenology firmly, and battled for k 
manfully, when the most fiercely assaulted ; he for a long 
course of years devoted to its investigation and promulgation, 
talents and energies of a high order. He corrected some er« 
rors into which Gall had fallen, and made many observations 
tending to strengthen and confirm his discoveries. He, him- 
self, made other discoveries, both in the anatomy, and 
physiology of the brain. He discovered the organ of Con- 
scientiousness, that of Hope, of Size, of Weight, of Or- 
der, and of Time, and proved the organ of Educability 
to be compound. He was the first to apply, in detail, 
the doctrines of phrenology to the treatment of the in- 
sane, and the direction of education ; which he did in an 
admirable manner. For these things his memory will 
ever be held sacred ; and because of them, he was, ob 
the death of Gall in 1828, deservedly acknowledged by uni- 
versal consent, as the head of the new philosophy. Birt 

* GUI], vol. vi. p. 3. 
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not long did he surrive his great master. In 1638^ just as 
America had commenced to be blessed with the outpourings 
of his vast knowledge and experience, his light was extin- 
guished. 

But Mr. Combe, who had long been second onlj to Spnrz- 
heim, survived. He had advocated phrenology with singular 
success, and repelled its assailants with manlj vigour, so 
tempered with knightly courtesy, that, while they reeled 
from the conflict, they could hardly withhold respect and 
praise from the victor. Perhaps no man has a greater 
power than he, of reducing an argument into its elements, 
and of separating whatever is sound, from whatever is fid- 
lacious. His fine anal3rtical talent acts with the readiness 
and certainty almost, of a chymical test. The crowning 
merit of Mr. Combe, however, consists in his complete 
knowledge of the principles, details, and evidences of phre- 
nology ; his zealous and masterly application laf them to 
t}ie advancement of human civilizatioB; and in the clear- 
ness, force and beauty, of his writings, which, while they 
•atisfy the most profound judgment, and gratify the most 
refined taste, are readily comprehended by the popular 
mind. His works, therefore, are more extensively read 
than those of any other phrenologist. One of them, The 
Constitution of Man, has, I believe, a circulation un- 
paralleled in the history of philosophical works. In it be 
has well nigh solved the problem of human happiness and 
human destiny. In reading it the pulse of the philanthro- 
pist beats high with excitement, his muscles stifiTen with 
energy, his countenance beams with anticipation, and hk 
eye brightens with hope, as he looks through its pages at 
Ae panorama of coming events, and sees Justice and Benev- 
olence, surely though slowly, subjecting all things to them- 
•^▼es ; as he sees that the golden age, which poete feigned 
^ be past has yet to come ; thait the course of society is ael 
••from noon to night, but as from dawn to meridian day.* 

I htvs before me, "An exposure &e., of Combe's Constitttlioa of 
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Oa Combe then did the mantle descend at Spurzheira's 
death. Nobly and gracefully has he worn it, and long may 
the time be, before this third prophet is summoned from his 
sphere of usefulness ! 

It would be a pleasing emplojrment to do justice to all 
who have been engaged in the promotion of phrenology, 
but my limits would not permit, even if I had ample know- 
ledge for the task. I can therefore merely say, in brief, 
that to Dr. Yimont, as before obserred, are we indebted 
for the best work on comparative phrenology; he thinks 
too, that he has discovered two organs which have not been 
before alluded to : namely, a geometrical sense, and a sen- 
timent of the beautiful in arts. Let not the lamented Uc- 
celli of Florence be forgotten ; who, for expressing his be- 
lief in phrenology, lost his chair in the University of that 
city, was persecuted with blind malignity ; to whose re- 
mains were denied the honours which his students wished 
to pay, and of whom all biographical accounts were pro- 
hibited. To Sir George Mc Kenzie, Mr. Cox, Mr. Simp- 
son, Mr. Watson, Mr. Scott and other collaborators of Mr. 
Combe, much credit is due, and also to Dr. Hoppe of Co- 
Man; being an antidote to the pcUon of that publication, by Wm. Gil- 
lispie. Edinburgh, 1837." I advise those who can borrow this work, 
to do so, and read what has been called "an efficient antidote'' (see 
Mothodist Magazine,) to Mr. Combe's work* by a gentleman ''more 
than a match for Mr. Combe," (see Christian Advocfate,) by an antag- 
onist, in short, ''whom it will be difficnitif not impowible to vanquish." 
(See Edinburgh Evening Post) The chief argument of Mr. Gillispie, 
may be thus stated : " If Mr. Combe be right, then somebody else is 
wrong; therefore, Mr. Combe is wrong." I leave the author to throw 
it into the syllogistic form. But I must really give him credit for the 
intimate acquaintance he manifests with Hudibras and Don Quixotte, 
the Dictionary of Gtuotations, and the flowers of twaddle and vituperar 
lion. He also defends the Devil with much zeal, but for what reason I 
am at a loss to determine, seeing that Mr. Combe no where attempts to 
depreciate the merits, or interfere with the prescriptive rights of that 
powerful potentate. 
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)>euhagen, an able and indefisitigable advocate of the plure- 
nological doctrines. 

To Dr. Elliotson are we indebted for his early, zealous, 
and unremitting advocacy of phrenology in England. He 
lias the merit, too, I believe of being the first writer in the 
English language who has attempted to do full justice to 
the comparative merits of Gall. Whilst preparing the mat- 
ter which constitutes this sketch, I received from a friend 
the doctor's notes to the fiflh editionofBlumenbach, which 
have enabled me to make my own more complete. It was 
pleasing to find the claims of Gall so ably maintained, hot 
painful to witness the doctor, in the ardour of his zeal for 
Gall's fame, seem anxious to destroy that of Spurzheim, by 
presenting all that he thought exceptionable in his works 
and character, and by keeping out of view nearly all that 
was good and great. 

Dr. Elliotson, has, how.ever, been assailed for stating 
what is indubitably true, regarding Spurzheim*8 altering 
the situation of organs on the bust. The alterations which 
he mentions, and some others, I pointed out three years 
ago to the New York Phrenological Society, and to my 
friends many times since. And also, in November last, to 
a distinguished phrenologist, who wrote to Mr. Capen, the 
biographer of Spurzheim, to ascertain whether the chart 
published in the last edition of Spurzheim's Phrenology, 
and the bust purporting to be his, and sold by Marsh, Capen 
& Lyon, were authorized by Spurzheim. The answer was 
that they were made '' according to his directions before 
his sickness." Believing that the cause of truth cannot be 
injured by rectifying error, any more than that metal can be 
depreciated by refining away its dross, in December I &l* 
posed these discrepancies, in print, and showed that Spur- 
zheim was at striking and irreconcilable variance, not 
only with other phrenologists, but with his former self, and 
with nature. The London Phrenological Journal notiees 
the article, and approves of the conclusions drawn from its 
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ftiets and statemetitB ; namely, that Dr* Spnrzheim's latest 
bast was proboUy marked according to some faneied pro- 
priety, and that the Edinburgh bust should be used in pre- 
ference. 

Again, Dr. Elliotson says, ** To prove Dr. Spurzheim*0 
speculative spirit, I may mention, that, instead of giving 
the origin of any of his asserted discoveries, as Gall did, 
and adding a host of examples, he tells us, in regard tathe 
<»rgan of inhabitiveness only, that a gentleman much at- 
tached to his house, had a particular spot of his head 
much hotter than any other ; and, in regard to the organs 
of hope, 6lc^ he neither tells us how he discovered them, 
nor adduces a single proof." On this, Mr. H. Haley Holm, 
in the London Medical Gazette, thus remarks, ^' Does Dr. 
Elliotson mean to insinuate that Spurzheira was not justi* 
fied in modifying his opinions, as experience gave him fur- 
ther opportunities of perfecting them ?" I confess that I 
cannot perceive the appositeness of this question. Dr. 
Elliotson has been insinuating no such absurdity. What 
he complains of, and justly* may be best seen after quoting 
another and succeeding passage from Mr. Holm : ** I will 
direct immediate attention to the following quotation from 
it, (Spurzheim's Phrenology,) in order to show Spurz- 
heim's philosophical turn of mind, as well as his candour : 
* In examining the fundamental powers of the mind and 
their organs,' says he, ' I shall always follow the same pro- 
cedure. I shall first consider the individual aetions, then 
^1^ the Aifforjr $ftk$ discmseiry of ike organ j* ioc*^ Now 
it is obviom lliajt Dr. Spurzheim ha3 not fulfilled his own 
conditions, with respect to the organs nentioaed by EUiol- 
ton ; he has not given '^ $be history of the discovery of the 
organs.^' And i «igree with Dr. Elliotson that this is 'Om 
impoi^anl 4>mis0ion. To 4ibow the neettsity and value of 
'0«ich ^ietails, «t may be meolMned that tlie grovrth 4i^ Ae 
brain in adult age, in particular directions, from special 
excitement, ii puidf cmMmi, M »4IMWi4BterestiDg quea- 

7* 
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The Doctor haf repeated it to his BUCceMire claMes« io thct 
college, and the college of Louisville, every winter ainee 
that time. Id the spring of 1822, he delivered a popular 
course to the citizens of Lexington. In 1623, he lectured 
at Louisville. In 1824, at NnshvUle. In 1826, at Balti- 
more and at Washington, which led to the formation of a 
phrenological society at each of those places. In 1826, he 
lectured again at Wasliington. In 1828, at Boston. In 
1835, again at Nashville. In 1836, at Natchez. In 1837, 
al Philadelphia; and in 1838, at New-York. 

The phrenological publications of Professor Caldwell 
are very numerous. He published, in 1824, by invitation 
of his class, a summary of his course of lectures previously 
delivered to them. In 1626, in the Edinburgh Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, two papers on the Phrenology of the North 
American Indians. In 1829, a paper entitled. New Views 
of Penitentiary Discipline and Moral Reform. [See EUL 
Phren. Jour.] In 1831, An Essay on Temperaments. In 
1832, An Essay on Mental Derangement. [See Transyl- 
vania Medical Journal.] And another entitled. Thoughts 
on True Epicurism. [See New England Magazine.] And 
an address on Intemperance, in which he gave the plireii* 
ology of that vice. In 1833, three essays : 1. On MonU 
Medicine. 2. On the true mode of improving the condi- 
tion of Man. 3. On the Study of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. In 1834, An Essay on Physical Education, 
and two articles, entitled. Phrenology Vindicated ; one pub- 
lished in the Boston Annals, and the other in the New Eng- 
land Magazine. In 1835, in the Boston Annals, a reply to 
Lord Brougham's attack. At Nashville, an Address on the 
Spirit of Improvement ; and at Lexington, another on the 
Phrenology of Gambling. In 1838, a small volume, en* 
Med, Plirenology Vindicated and Antiphrenology UnniaBk- 
^ In 1630, a Letter to the Editor of the Amerioan 
Phrenological Journal. It is especially worthy of remem- 
^^'^ee, that bi^ Ibw of tlie foregoing pubUcationa arere 
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printed for sale, the greater part were gratuitously distribu- 
ted, principally throughout the Valley of the MississippL 
Thus numerous, important, and unremitting have been 
the labours of Charles Caldwell, a name which must erer 
be associated with the introduction of Phrenology into the 
New World. 

My intention was to treat somewhat at large on the pros** 
ent condition of Phrenology, but I have already passed the 
limits, and must hasten on, contenting myself with express** 
ing the following view ; namely, that a vague general im- 
pression exists that there matf be something in phrenology 
after all. And among a great number a belief that thert 
really is something in it That a much smaller number, 
but still a formidable phalanx, believe in it, and advocate 
its doctrines. And a number comparatively small, study 
it with assiduity, as the science of their affections, and 
have a deep and abiding conviction of its vast importance. 
But in the Universities, Colleges, and Seminaries of learn- 
ing, it has hardly been able to set its foot. And by the 
generality of professors, ministers, scientific and religious 
writers, it is proscribed and denounced, or at best treated 
with distrust and lukewarmness. 

Among the signs of the times however, I would mention 
one especially indicative of the gradual advancement of 
phrenology in popular estimation. The periodical press 
wields great power, for good, or for evil. Pity, that it is not 
always employed in the cause of truth and virtue ! There 
are noble exceptions, indeed, but it is undeniable that many 
editors forget the dignity and responsibility of their office, 
pander to vile tastes, and succumb to paltry and bigoted 
prejudices. Their duty it is to enlighten public opinion, 
but instead, they watch it with eagle eyes, to note its indi- 
cations of change, that by quickly following they may seem 
to lead. With this class of editors, phrenology was con- 
sidered for years as a capital joke, the very name seemed 
a fountain of gibes and jeers. Their phrenology, however, 
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was not ourSf but a windinill hero of their own ; a thing of 
•hredi and patchesy of mere bones and bumps ; a conglome- 
ration of deformities, incongrruities and puerilities, which 
they could set up, and burl down, at pleasure, for the edi* 
fication and amusement of their wondering renders. These 
editors, in general, have now ceased such Don Quixotisms, 
and betaken themselves to other amusement. Nay, many 
of them begin to touch their hats to tlie real presence, and 
acknowledge that there was a little mistake in the matter, 
or they would not, upon their honour they would not, have 
misrepresented so comely and respectable a personage. 
This is cheering ; not because of any intrinsic value which 
their opinions possess, for the observations they make ge* 
nerally betray their ignorance of the subject, but because 
such opinions are significant of a favourable state of the 
popular mind. They are to public feeling, what the ba- 
rometer is to the atmosphere, they show the amount of 
pressure from without 

To consider the authority of a mere mathematician on 
the Malthusian doctrines, or that of a mere anatomist on the 
immortality of man, as decisive of the truth or falsehood of 
those questions, would be absurd enough. But the testi- 
monials of men of reputed accuracy of observation and 
soundness of judgment, in favour of doctrines the evidences 
of which they state themselves carefully to have examined, 
and, especially, when their decision subjects them to oppro- 
brium, ought to have weight enough to secure for such doc- 
trines, a respectful and patient investigation. To furnish 
such testimonials in great numbers, would be incompatible 
with my plan and limits ; yet, I here present a few, in answei 
to the name- worshippers who are continually asking, with 
a contemptuous tone, Who believes in phrenology 1 These 
I shall extract from a volume of ** Testimonials in behalf of 
George Gombe^ as a candidate for the chair of Logic in the 
University of Edinburgh.*' In doing which, I shall omit 
^ thti raUitoe to Mr. Combe himself. 
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The following testimonials^ among others^ certify, thiU 
Phrenology^ viewed as the abstract science of mindt is su- 
perior to any system of Mental Philosophy which has pre- 
ceded it : — 

From Richard Whatd§, D. D. Lord Ard^bishop cf DMin. 

'* I am convinced, that even if all connection of the brain with the 
mind were regarded not merely as doubtful, but as a perfect chimera, 
stili the treatises of many phrenological writers would be of great value, 
firom their employing a metaphysical nomenclature, far more logical,ac- 
e«rate, and convenient, than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
■oiiool. 

" That the religious and moral objections against ^ phrenologtcd 
theory are utterly futile, I have from the first been fully convinced." p. 5. 

^Vmii Ar (r. S, Miukemxie, Bart, F. 12. S. L., $fc, 

** During the last twenty years, I have lent ray humble aid in resisting 
A torrent of ridicule and abuse, and have lived to tee the tme phikmo- 
phy of man (phrenology) establishing itself wherever talent b Swmd 
capable of estimating its immense value.''— p. 8. 

From Dr. Robert Maenisky author of ^'The PkUosopky of SUq^f"8fc. 

" The old system of metaphysics explained nothing satisfactorily ; and 
like all persons who attempted to arrive at definite results by its assist* 
anoe, since commencing the study of phrenology, a new light has dawi^ 
ed upon me, and various phenomena which were before perfectly ine»* 
plicable upon any known theory, are now of easy solution." — ^p. 15. 

Pnm Dr. Wm. Chtgorg, F. R. 8. E., formeriff Presidmd qf ihe Roffd 

MedUtd Soeietif. 



" i am firmly convinced of the truth of phrenology, and of its 
importanoe, as constituting the only satisfkctory and consistent system 
of mental philosophy which the world has yet seen." — ^p. 22. 

From Cfo HmumrahU D. G. BsUytwrton, M. P. 
** Ubon who Iiats djapaiwiimiilffiy inveetifalMl Ifce «iili|^ ifne«^ 
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most to a man, in maintaining, that phrenology rests upon evidence that 
is irrefragable ; and that the time is not far off, when all philosophy of 
mind, which shall not rest apon t< as a basis, will be put aside as very 
incomplete."— p. 50. 

From CkarUs Madarm, Esq., Ediior qf that duHmguMed neuspaptTf 

The Seolswum, 

" Even though I had no faith in organology, I should still hold 
that phrenology possesses the following advantages : Ist That it ex- 
hibits a more scientific and consistent classification of the human faenl^ 
ties than any other system of philosophy. 2d. That is gives a mora 
lucid and satisfactory explanation of those varieties of national and m*- 
dividual character which we find in the world. 3d. That it has a mors 
immediate and practical bearing on human conduct and the business of 
life, on morals, education, and legislation." — p. 57. 

From Robert Chambers, Esq,, one of the eonduetors of ChmAers* 

burgh Journal. 

" I consider the scheme of mind, which results from phrenology, 
not only superior to any hitherto laid before the world, but the only : 
sonably complete account of human nature which we possess, and the 
only one which can serve as a basis for any system of instructions. "-p. 5& 

From the Honourable Judge Crampton, 

*< I am persuaded that phrenology is amongst the most important of 
the acquisitions made to the stock of modern knowledge, and tiiat 
upon it must be based every sound system of mental philosophy." 

The following testimonials certify that phrenology contcnms 
a true exposition of the physiology of the brain. 

From Dr. Wm, Weir, Lecturer on the practi^ ef medicine, amd one ^ 
the Editors of the Glasgow Medical Journal. 

" Being myself convinced, afler many years study of the subject, and 
numerous observations, that phrenology is the true philosophy of mind, 
I have taught it, in my lectures delivered to medical students, as the oor- 
net physiokigy of the brain. And I conader it impossiblo to fp^ 'a 
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prapar lifow of Uie fkjMogj of Ibe brain, on any other bat phranolo- 
gied prineiplsf.'*-— p. 37. 

From Dr. John MatkhiioA, Leehurer on the Prme^fiei cfPoikokgff, tmd 

Pfaetiee €f Phyric 

" The more closely I stody nature, in health and diaeaoe, the more 
firm are my convictions of the aoandness of phrenological doctrines." 

From Dr, Jmmu Mtimm, Fhifnnm ggfrasri/wiflrjf Is tAe Eimg, EdUof qf 

ffts Jfedifis-Cfttrnr^iesJ Retiewt k^, Sfe. 

" I have long been convinced that the science of nund can only be 
understood and taught, properly, by those who have deeply studied the 
structure and functions of its material tnstftimeitf, the brain. I am con* 
vinced, that in this world, mind can be manifested only through the 
medium ofmoitor." — '^ Without subscribing to all the details of phren- 
ology, I believe its fundamental principles to be based on Umtb.'' 

The following testimonials certify to the utility of applying 
phrenology in discriminating the varieties of insanity. 

From Sir W. C. ElHSy M. D. Physidtm to the LmuOie Asyhm ef lis 

eoimty of Middlesex. 

'* I candidly own, that until I became acquainted with plumiology, I 
had no solid basis, upon which I could ground any treatment, for the 
core of the disease of insanity, which had long had a pecoliar cliipi 
upon my attention.'' 

fVofit Dr. Jomes Seott, U. B. Smrgeom md Medktd iStiferimtrndaat i4 

ffts JZsyoI ifoMrf hmm$k AtfffMm. 

** As Mnve been for nearly ten yean the medical attendant of the 
Lunatic Asylum in lUs great Hospital, my opportunities, at least, of 
Observing, have been great indeed; and a daily intercourse with the 
nnforuinate individuals entrusted to my care and management, hat 
firmly, because experimentally, convinced me that mental disorder, and 
moral delinquent, can be rationally combaled on^ bv the appUoatM^B 
of phfolieiogy.'* 

8 
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The following testimonials prove the bearing of phrenology 
on the classification and treatment of criminals* 

■ In April 1836, Mr. Combe viaited Glasgow jail, and ezamined phreii- 
ologically some of the criminals. G. Salmond, Esq., Procorator-fiscal 
of Lanarkshire, drew up an account of the striking accuracy of Mr. 
Combe's diagnosis, which is certified to, by W. Moir, Esq./ Sheriff- 
sabstitate of Lanarkshire, and Mr. D. M' Coll, GoTemor of Glasgow 
jail. Mr. Salmond remarks, in conclusion: — 

" The accuracy of your conclusions has deeply impressed me with 
the benefit which would accrue to society from the application of such 
investigations towards the better classification of criminals before and 
after trial, to the selection and treatment of convicts, and even to the 
more certain identification of such criminals as might effect their escape 
from justice or confinement.'' 

From Dr. E. Otto, Professor of Materia Medka and Formsie Medsdm 
in the UniversUy ttf Copenhagen, Editor of the Danish Jomrmd, ** Bi- 
Hiothikfor Liefirer," 8fc. 8fc, 

" I consider it quite possible to distinguish men of strong animal pro- 
pensities, who, when left uncontrolled by authori^, or when excited by 
intoxication, would be dangerous to society, from men of mild dispo- 
sitions, by examining their heads during life. I have practically applied 
this method of distinguishing the natural dispositions of men, and found 
it uniformly successful." 



The following testimonials apply to the utility of phren- 
ology in its application to the purposes of education : 

From Alexander J. D, Dorseif, Esq., Master of the EngUA dsp a rimtf s t 

in the High School of Glasgow. 

** It is my decided opinion, that he who teaches and trmku iip<m 
phrenological principles, will experience a constantly increastng attadi* 
ment to his profession, will invariably secure the affectionate esteeoi «f 
his pupils, and will, as a necessary consequence, succeed in giving linsm 
a thorough education, moral, intellectual and physical. I writevtflt 
not in a theorising spirit, but from several years' extensive expensoee. 

"In History, the use of phrenology is truly valuable. !■ Aet, till 
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knew something of this beautiful system of mental philosophy, I never 
taught history properiy, or, I may add, any thing else." — p. 35 

From W, HmUer, Esq,, A. M,, lata Professor qf Logic, 8fc, in the Ander- 

soman Umoersity, Glasgow. 

" I am convinced that phrenology is the true science of the mind. 
Every other system is defective in enumerating, classifying, and bracing 
the relations of the faculties. 

** I consider this science indispensably necessary in teaching any 
branch of education properly. And it is signally effective in exciting 
and directing the faculties of the mind without having recourse to cor- 
poral punishment, or even a peevish or resentful expression." — p. 51. 

From some of the most distinguished of the Parisian physicians, vndvdiniz 
BroussaiSf FassaH, Bouillaudf Sanson, Cloquet, Vimont, and Voissin. 

" Phrenology being in their opinion the most certain and complete 
science of the faculties of man, they consider that a good system of 
Logic cannot be more firmly based than upon the profound study of that 
science.*' 

Use of Phrenology to Artists, 
From George JRemite, Esq., Sculptor. 

" As an artist, I have at all times found phrenology advantageous in 
the practice of my art, and that expression in almost every case coin> 
cided exacdy with what was indicated by the cerebral development" 

If some one, who has been accustomed to scoff at phren-' 
ology, should have accompanied me hitherto, I would res- 
pectfully, but candidly, say to him, at parting: If phreno- 
logy be true, then, by continuing to oppose it, you will 
merely injure and dishonour yourself. You may laugh, but 
laughter is not wit ; you may scoff, but scoffing is not argu- 
ment ; you may shut your eyes, but it will not, therefore, be 
dark ; you may raise clouds of dust, but you will merely 
obstruct your own vision, not extinguish the radiance of 
truth. Be candid and generous therefore, and till you ha?e 
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examined the subject in an adequate manQer, aoknowled§e« 
that on what yoa have not properly investigatedi jou hare 
no right to decide. 

With the phrenologist, I wotdd part in congratalation 
for what has been achieved, and*in bright anticipations of 
future advancement. Not that very rapid progress need be 
hoped for. The students of the old philosophy, cannot be 
expected, in any great numbers, to abandon their painfully 
acquired notions, and go again to school. The aged are 
naturally conservative, and cling to old opinions and insti- 
tutions, with amiable tenacity. Truth, however, is a reve- 
lation from the divinity of Nature, and never returns void 
of effect. But the truths of phrenology have to work their 
way through such mountainous obstacles; they have so 
many erroneous things to rectify, and so many alloyed 
things to purify, that the expectation of rapid advancement 
would indicate an imperfect knowledge of the true nature 
of our science. Besides, as a distinguished phrenologist 
recently remarked to me, " phrenology, in its highest sense, 
is the philosophy of a race, endowed with great cerebral 
capacity in the moral and intellectual regions.'' For ages 
will its truth be almost universally ackno^edged, before it 
is fully comprehended and appreciated by the generality 
of die human family. In the mean time, each man will 
understand it, to a great extent, according to his peculiar or- 
ganization. 

I close this sketch, by putting on record my entire con- 
viction, that when phrenology shall be generally accredited, 
it will be considered as the most interesting and surprising 
event in the history of human civilization, that the truth of 
its fundamental facts, should have been so long IhmI so 
stoutly denied. To appreciate the discoveries of Galileo, the 
use of the telescope was necessary ; to repeat the experi- 
ments of Harvey, much labour was requisite; to fully ooite. 
prebend those of Newton, profound mathematical knoir* 
ledge was often essential ; but to recognize the fiusts ott 
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whicb the phrenological doctrines are based, needs uo nicely 
adjusted optical apparatus, they are obvious to the naked 
eye ; no laborious and intricate experiments, they present 
themselves in the head of every human being ; no pro- 
found and peculiar acquirements, but merely the power 
of distinguishing differences in the dispositions and talents 
of men, and differences in the form and size of the human 
cranium and of its various regions. 

Note. — Since all but the last two or throe pages were stereotyped, a 
friend whose judgment I highly esteem, has suggest h! that my remarks 
on page 77, countenance the opinion that we are to found our belief 
on Spurzheim's observations, instead of going to nature and observing 
for ourselves. If such be the impression the words convey, I confess 
that I have not been successful in expressing my own meaning : tliat I 
have been misunderstood is at any rate, sufficient reason for attempting 
to be more explicit. I beg leave to state, therefore, that I do not object 
to Spurzheim's suppression of cases because we are called upon to be- 
lieve on hisevidence ; but, 1. Because he stated that to givetlic histur) 
of the discovery of each organ, would form a part of the plan which ho 
should always follow. 2. Because a professed discoverer should show 
that he himself has observed, before he requires others to do so, and this, 
it appears to me, is best done, by narrating the most striking cases which 
have come under his cognizance. Suppose Gall had merely asserted that 
the amative propensity is proportionate to the cerebellum, who doei; 
not feci how unsatisfactory would have been such a mode of publishing 
his discovery ; and who does not feel as he reads the cases of that distin- 
guished man, the duty of repeating his observations become more and 
more imperative. 3. Because, though the result has proved that Spurz- 
heim had made the discoveries he claimed, were hi^ mode of announcing 
them sanctioned as philosophic, the precedent would lead the unscrupu- 
lous to publish mere conjectures as discoveries, leaving the verification 
or disproof to others. 4. Becau se by omitting to record cases, the gro uuds 
on which we rest our belief are ever in a state of tradition. The Edin> 
burgh phrenologists have obviated the difficulty in regard to the organs 
discovered by Spurzheim, and thus we now possess cases and casts in 
verification and illustration. To furnish these however was, I humbly 
submit, the duty of the discoverer himself 5. Because, though personal 
observation should always be resorted to, as furnishing the most satii- 
factory evidence, the testimony of credible witnesses is a valuable col 
lateral ground-work of belief. Much more, to the purpose, might be 
said, but these observations will suffice, I hope, to obviate ambignity. 

8« 
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LECTURES ON 



PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 
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LECTURE L 

When a young man, I paid much attention to the pre- 
railing theories of mental philosophy, frequently meeting a 
numher of friends for the purpose of discussing the opinions 
of various metaphysical authors, hoping to obtain some 
practical views of human nature which would be servicea- 
ble in my intercourse with society, and in the pursuit of 
mj professional avocations. But all my study proved fruit- 
less of beneficial results, and I ceased to study the works 
of the metaphysicians. Hoping to obtain some more satis- 
factory notions of the mental functions from the physiolo- 
gists, I attended the lectures of Dr. Barclay. All parts of 
Uie body were beautifully described, and their uses clearly 
explained, till he came to the brain ; then was all dark and 

mfused. He took great pains in dissecting that most im- 

»rtant organ, but by a wrong method ; he cut it up into 
lices like a ham, confessing his ignorance of its functions 

id intimate structure. The physiologists satisfied me no 

)tter than the metaphysicians. 

From the 49th No. of the Edinburgh Review I received 
Irqr first information concerning the doctrines of Phrenology. 
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Led away by the boldness of that piece of criticism, I re 
garded its doctrines as absurd, aud its founders as charJa 
tans. For twelve months ensuing I paid no attention to 
the subject ; indeed, such was the unfaTOurable impressicm 
made on my mind by the Review, that when Dr. Spur/- 
heim came to Edinburgh, I neglected to attend his first 
course of lectures, and should probably not have ntteuded 
him at all, but for a fortunate circumstance. Coming out 
of the supreme court one day, my friend Mr. Brownlee in> 
vited me to attend a dissection of a brain, to be performed 
in his house by Dr. Spurzheim. I avaUed myself of this 
opportunity of comparing the method of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, with that which I had seen practised by Dr. Barclay. 
Dr. Spurzheim did not slice, but began at the medulla oh- 
longaia^ and gradually unfolded the brain by following its 
structure. In ten minutes he completely refuted the re- 
viewer's assertions, and finally demonstrated his own an.'i 
tomical views. 

I immediately commenced to attend the second course 
of lectures of Dr. Spurzheim ; and, independently of his 
physiological views, I found the explanation he gave of 
mental manifestations to be greatly superior to any with 
which I was acquainted. This was a great point gained, 
and I determined to pursue the study by an appeal to nature. 
Accordingly I purchased books, and sent to London for a 
large quantity of casts. They arrived in three huge punch- 
eons ; and when taken out, they covered nearly the whole 
floor of my drawing room. But when I saw them there, 
seemingly all alike, my heart sank within me, and I would 
gladly have buried them in the ground to get rid of 
them. However, my friends heard of my collection, and ? 
soon had a great many to visit me — some to examine, ami 
some to quiz. When I began seriously to examine theno, 
I soon found that heads apparently alike were in realitr 
very dissimilar. This encouraged me. I pursued my ex- 
aminations, both of casts and of the heads of living peivoni,^, 
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and gradually became firmly convinced of the truth of the 
new science. The meetings at my house, to hear my ex* 
planations, became more and more numerous, and in 1823 
I was prevailed on to give public lectures. Thus, without 
the slightest intention on my part, I became a lecturer on 
phrenology about ^ve years after first attending to the sub- 
ject 

Of this narrative I wish to make two applications. 1. I 
desire to show you that, in taking up the phrenological 
doctrines, I was not led away by enthusiasm. 2. I wish to 
impress on your minds, that it is not by attending a course 
of lectures that you can become fully acquainted with phre- 
nology. I deem it impossible to make you so acquaint- 
ed in a hundred lectures. I come here, not to wage war 
upon your opinions, but to invite your attention to an im- 
portant subject ; not to convince you of the truth of all the 
details of phrenology, but to show you how to study and 
observe for yourselves. I admire not the mental character 
of those who have too great facility of belief ; and Phreno- 
logy asks nothing but fair play, and candid, scrutinizing in- 
vestigation. 

Phrbnologt means the philosophy of the human mind, as 
manifested through the medium of the brain. This philo- 
sophy, as you know, has been opposed with great violence ; 
and the opposition has not yet ceased. In being so oppos- 
ed, however, it merely shares the fate of all new truths. 
" In every society," says Professor Playfair, " there are 
some who think themselves interested to maintain things 
in the condition wherein they have found them. ^ "* * Even 
in matters purely intellectual, and in which the abstract 
truths of arithmetic and geometry seem alone concerned^ 
the prejudices, the selfishness, and the vanity of those who 
pursue them, not unfrequently combine to resist improve- 
ment, and often engage no inconsiderable degree of talent 
In drawing back instead of pushing forward the machine 
4f science. The intnoduotion of methods entirely new 
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mu8t often change the relative place of men engaged in 
scientific pursuits, and must oblige many, after descending 
from the stations they formerly occupied, to take a lower 
position in the scale of intellectual improvement. The en- 
mity of such men, if they be not animated by a spirit of 
real candour and the love of truth, is likely to be directed 
against methods by which their vanity is mortified, and 
their importance lessened.** Dissertation^ part II. p. 27. 

It is well known that Harvey was treated with great con- 
tumely, and lost much of his practice, on account of his mo- 
mentous discovery of the circulation of the blood.* Pro- 
fessor Playfair, speaking of Newton*8 discovery of the com- 
position of light, says : *' Though the discovery had every 
thing to recommend it which can arise from what is great, 
new and singular ; though it was not a theory or system 
of opinions, but the generalization of facts made known, by 
experiments ; and though it was brought forward in a most 
simple and unpretending form, a host of enemies appear- 
ed, each eager to obtain the unfortunate preeminence of 
being the first to attack conclusions which the unanimous 
voice of posterity was to confirm."! 

But the most striking instance, perhaps, of reckless and 
unprincipled opposition to newly discovered facts, was the 
opposition made to Galileo*s discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter. This discovery was made simply from Galileo's 
having invented a telescope, by which bodies invisible to 
the naked eye were brought into view. One who violently 
opposed him he invited to look through the telescope, and 
see for himself. "No," said his adversary; " should I 
look through the telescope, I might perhaps see them ; and 
then I could no longer deny their existence." This well 

* Long afler the labours of Harvey, when M. Dodart defended, at 
^", a thesis on the circulation of the blood, the old doctors decided, 
( the young candidate managed his subject very wellf considering Am 
gmess of the paradox. 
lupplement to die Encyclopedia Britannica, part ii. p. 56. 
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illustrates the course pursued bj the opponents of phreno- 
logy. The truths of our science are sufficiently obvious; 
but many fiercely vituperate, yet refuse to look through the 
telescope. 

Formerly phrenology was greatly opposed by the reli- 
gious portion of the community. In this country I have 
not witnessed much of this. Wherever the religious man 
places himself in opposition to natural truth, it is deeply to 
be regretted. All truth is from the same eternal source, 
whether it be the truth of Philosophy or the truth of Reve- 
lation. It is impossible to destroy a fact — it remains for 
ever ; and in opposing it, religious men will always be 
ultimately found in the wrong. That is, in God's name 
they will be found to have opposed God's truth, and to have 
set variance between His word and works. 

I recollect that, in my youth, I was taught to repeat the 
catechism of Dr. Watts,in which is this question — ** How 
do you know you have a soul 1'* — which is thus answered 
— " Because there is something in me that thinks and feels, 
which the body cannot do.'* This answer is founded on 
an illusion. It may satisfy a child, but it is palpably erro- 
neous in the eyes of the physiologist. It rests simply on the 
circumstance that we are not conscious of the operations of 
the brain ; yet numerous facts with which we become ac- 
quainted by means of qhservation prove that, without its 
agency, we can neither think nor feel — ^that it is in short 
ths organ of mind. In support of this proposition I may 
remark, 

1. If the brain be not the organ of mind, its uses are un- 
known. 

2. It is better protected and better supplied with blood 
than any other part of the body. 

3. The nerves of the senses are all connected with the 
brain : it is the recipient of all their transmissions. 

4. The nerves of motion and the nerves of sensation are 
nil connected, through the medium of the spinal marrowt 
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with the hrain : it is the fbuntain of impalie and the 
voir of sensation. 

5. Certain substances, as opium or ardent spirits, diftwb 
mental manifestations hj operating on the brain. 

6. Fainting is a temporary loss of consciousness, oeea- 
noned by recession of blood from the brain. 

But we have still more direct evidence. Richerand at- 
tended a woman whose brain had been laid bare. One 
day he pressed upon it a little more forcibly than usaal, 
and the patient became silent and unconscious in the midst 
of a sentence. On removing his hand, consciousness im- 
mediately returned. As no pain was felt, he repeated the 
experiment several times, and always with the same result.^ 
Similar cases are related by many other writers. Sir Asl> 
ley Cooper relates one, of a seaman who had his skoll 
fractured and brain compressed by a fall. For thirteen 
months he remained totally unconscious. On Mr. Clina 
raising the skull, consciousness immediately returned. The 
last thing the man recollected was a sea fight in the Medi- 
terranean, thirteen months before,t in which he had receiv- 
ed the injury. 

But it may be asked how pressure on one part suspends 
all mental manifestations, if, as phrenologists say, the 
brain consists of numerous organs 1 Let it be recollected 
that the brain is composed of a pulpy mass, having nmno- 
rous blood vessels ramifying in its substance, and is inclos- 
ed in membranous sacs, the pia mater and the dura matov 
It may be likened to an India rubber bag filled with fluid. 
Now it is a law of hydrostatics, that pressure made on one 
part of a fluid affects all parts alike ; consequently, when 

* NoKoeaux Elemens de Phffsiologiet 7tk ed. ii. 195 — 6. 

iLeetures qf Sir Astley Cooper on Surgery, p. 159. Gall mentions a 
person who received a wound which penetrated to the corpus callosom, 
and whenever pus accumulated, he lost the use of the eye of the oppo- 
site side ; and this blindness disappeared the moment the pns was dis- 
ahufad. GaUii 66. 
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premure is made on one part of the brain, all are eqtialff 
affected. If the integuments be cut, so as to permit effii- 
sion of blood, total unconsciousness does not take place 
from a partial injury. 

'* But," say objectors, ** how is it that the brain does not 
manifest structural derangement after death, when the in- 
dividual has been afflicted with insanity V^ This question 
was more confidently asked some years ago than now : 
more accurate investigations have shown that, in the great 
majority of cases, such derangement is demonstrable ; and 
if it be not always the case, this is not more remarkable 
than what takes place in other parts, where there may be 
derangement or destruction of function, without the anat- 
omist being able to discover organic change. Thus some 
poisons destroy life, without any structural alteration being 
visible in any part of the body. 

Again, to show that the mind is independent of the body, 
it is said that the mind often fully manifests its faculties to 
the last moment of life, even in lingering disease. This is 
not true. It is important to distinguish between functional 
and organic derangement and simple weakness. Suppose 
I cut the muscles of my arm across, there would be organic 
derangement, completely incapacitating me from using my 
limb. Suppose I should bandage my arm tightly and keep 
it motionless for six months, at the end of that time I should 
be able to move it in the usual manner, but not with the 
usual force ; the general structure would remain the same, 
but the size and power would be greatly diminished. So 
when the brain is but secondarily affected, the mode of 
manifestation may remain unchanged to the end of som^ 
fatal malady, but the energy will be greatly lessened. Thusi, 
in disease of the lungs, the brain merely suffers, like otW' 
parts, syrtpathetifcally, and from badly oxygenated bloodtJ 
At the commencement of the disease, the mind may act with' 
its usual vigour. During the second month the patient 
thinks buf litttd on sulSj'ects' reiqufaHng'meiitid eiil%V 

9 
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during the third month he chooses novels or light: 
during the. fourth month he prefers newspaper paragraphs, 
as requiring little continuous attention ; and afterwards he 
ceases to read altogether, and does little more than answer 
simple questions ; yet, because he answers these questions 
correctly, his mental manifestations are said to be unim- 
paired. No mistake can be greater. 

Again, when a part is actively exercised, blood rushes to 
it with rapidity ; and if the brain be the organ of mind, 
there should be to it a rush of blood during mental action ; 
and this is found to be the fact, as many writers testify. 
Dr. Pierquin observed a patient in one of the hospitals of 
Montpelier, part of whose skull had been removed. In 
dreamless sleep the brain lay motionless within the cra- 
nium; when she was disturbed by dreams, it was agitated 
and protruded ; in dreams reported by herself to be vivid, 
it was more protruded, and still more so when she was 
awake and engaged in active thought, or sprightly conver- 
satian. 

Every act of the will, every flight of the imagination, 
every glow of affection, every effort of the understanding, 
is, in fact, manifested by means of the brain. And this pro- 
position is acknowledged by the greatest anatomists. " We 
cannot doubt,'' says Dr. Gullen, *^that the operations of 
our intellect always depend upon certain motions taking 
place in the brain." Dr. Gregory remarks that " although 
memory, imagination and judgment appear to be so purely 
mental as to have no connection with the body, yet certain 
diseases which obstruct them prove, that a certain state of 
the brain is necessary to their proper exercise, and that the 
brain is the primary organ of the internal powers." Blu- 
menbach, Magendie, Arnott, nay, even the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in the 94th number, as well as numerous other au- 
thorities, give like testimony. 

It is worthy of observation, that the general notion of 
the mind's independence of the body is quite modem, die 
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offspringki fiict of philosophical theories sprung up, chiefly, 
since the dajs of Locke. Shakspeare and the older writers 
frequently speak of the brain as implying the mental func- 
tions ; and, to the present day, the notions of the rulgar are 
more in accordance with nature than those of polite schol- 
ars of the old school. Thus a stupid person is called a 
numbskull, a thick head, or said to be addle-pated — badly 
furnished in the upper story : while a talented person is 
said to be strong-headed, long-headed — to have plenty of 
brains ; a madman is said to be wrong in the head — 
touched in the noddle. 

We find, then, that reason, fact, the testimony of the 
best physiologists, and vulgar notions, all testify that the 
brain is the organ of mind.* 

And what does this proposition imply ? Clearly that the 
state of the brain must greatly influence the mental mani- 
festations, and that the perfection of those manifestations 
must depend on the perfection of the organ. How import- 
ant, then, does the study of the brain become ! 

I beg to state that in Edinburgh my Phrenological course 
occupied fifty lectures of one hour each. Your time will 
not permit this. I therefore limit my lectures to sixteen. 
As in sixteen hours, however, I should be unable to do jus- 
tice to the subject, I must beg your attendance on two hours 
of each evening. But, inasmuch as two hours' continuous 
attention would be fatiguing, I shall always pause for five 
minutes at the end of the first hour. And I hope you will 
stand up during that time, and disengage your attention 
from the subject. In this way you will be greatly relieved, 
and be enabled to bear the two hours* exertion much better, 
than would at first appear likely. 

^ The usual termination of incurable mania proves that its immediate 
seat is the brain. When it continues manj yean, the cerebral mass is 
diminished, the cavity of the cranium contracts, and incurahle dementia 
is the result. Gall, vol. ii. p. 1S3. 
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I hope jou will attend fJEuthfullj to the observations which 
form the introduction to my course. You will, hereafter, 
find that they have a most important practical beariz^g on 
the subject of Education. 

We next come to the question — Does the mind in tverjf 
act employ the whole brain, or are separate fi&culties of the 
mind connected with distinct portions of the brain, as their 
respective organs 1 Is the brain single or multiplex? 

That it is multiplex may be proved by a number of con- 
siderations. Analogy would lead us to this conclusion. 
Thus, in all ascertained instances, different functions are 
never performed by the same organ. We have, for in- 
stance, a distinct organ for each sense, and it appears to 
me clear that to feel puffed up with pride, and to feel great 
deference for others, are manifestations of functions as dis- 
tinct as those of smelling and hearing. Some parts appear to 
have several functions, but, on analysing them, each func- 
tion is found to be performed by its peculiar organ : thus, the 
tongue moves, feels and tastes; but then it contains a nerve of 
motion, a nerve of feeling, and a nerve of taste ; and it may 
be deprived of any one of these functions, without the other 
two being impaired. But the most interesting example of 
distinct functions being dependent on distinct organs, is fur- 
nished by the spinal marrow. This is composed of two 
double columns, the anterior being appropriated to motion, 
the posterior to sensation. This, Sir Charles Bell clearly 
proved in the following manner : he cut an anterior nerve 
at its root in an ass, and the parts through which it ramified 
lost the power of motion, though feeling remained unim- 
paired. He cut a posterior nerve in another, and the parts 
through which it ramified lost the power of feeling, but re- 
tained that of motion.* Their distinctness is now univer- 

* Several years before Bell's experiments were heard of, Dr. Spurz- 
heim published the following observation. ** It has been obsenred, that, 
in palsy, voluntary motion and the sense of touch are both destroyed at 
the same time, but that sometimes the one has ceased while thi^ other 
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saUy acknowledged — and here I would make an important 
observation : it has been objected to phrenology, that to 
the organs of the brain we cannot assign distinct bounda- 
ries ; that we are unable to take a brain and isolate the or- 
gans with the dissecting-knife, showing precisely where one 
ends and another begins. But, mark, this objection holds 
equally against the distinct functions of the different parts 
of the spinal marrow: that one part is appropriated to 
nerves of sensation and another to nerves of motion, no one 
doubts ; and yet to point out the precise boundaries of the 
distinct nervous columns is absolutely impossible. 

Different faculties of the mind appear in succession : thus, 
affection for the parents or nurse appears before veneration, 
or the sense of justice ; and the power of perceiving colour 
and form before the reasoning power. I am told by mothers, 
that children manifest fear when two or three months old. 
If the brain be a single organ, these powers should be simul- 
taneously developed ; but this is not so, and the only true 
explanation seems to be, that the brain is composed of dif- 
ferent organs, which come to maturity at different times. 
Dr. Johnson, indeed, remarked that the doctrine of a varie- 
ty of faculties was absurd, * for,* said he, ' the man who can 
walk east can certainly walk west.' But it may be remark- 
ed, that walking east and walking west are but walking-— 
the exercise of a single function ; whereas feeling fear, and 
reasoning, are quite distinct operations. 

Again, genius is always partial, which it ought not to be 

remained. From this it has been inferred, that there are two aorts of 
nerves. Anatomy has not yet demonstrated them, but I believe them to 
exist, for the following reasons. The same nervous fibres do not go to 
the muscles and to the skin, and each of these parts has a distinct func- 
tion. The nerves which are necessary for voluntary motion cannot, 
propagate the sense of touch, nor the latter the improssions of move- 
ment," (&c. Sur la Folie, p. 26, Paris 1818, and before in his physiog 
nomical system, 1815. 
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if the organs of the mind were single.* I have seen it 
maintained, in one of jour periodicals, that genius is the 
result merely of an accidental exciting cause. Thus, New- 
ton was made a philosopher by the fall of an apple, and 
Byron became a great poet because he was lashed by the 
reviewers and condemned as a poetaster. But like causes 
nroduce like effects, and how happens it that so many mil- 
Uons, before Newton, had seen apples fall without ever 
thinking of any thing but picking them up and eating 
them 1 And if a lashing be sufficient to produce a great 
poet, why are not great poets more numerous 1 Indeed, if 
critical abuse had been sufficient, I should by this time 
have become a great poet myself. 

Dreaming can be rationally explained by phrenology 
alone. Were the brain a single organ, then would all its 
faculties be asleep or awake together, and, consequently^ 
dreaming be impossible. But this is not so. Cautiousness 
alone is sometimes awake : then are conjured up all fear- 
ful thoughts, and the dreams are of ^ hydras and chimeras 
dire.' On the other hand, a number of the intellectual 
faculties may be awake and the sentiments asleep : then we 
may have a vision of friends long dead, but totally free 
from that awe or fear which their presence would inspire 
were not the feelings dormant. 

Were not the brain a congeries of organs, partial idiocy 
could not occur ; yet, that it does occur we well know. 
Here is the cast of an idiot whose intellectual faculties were 
extremely small, but whose self-esteem was large ; and not- 
withstanding his utter imbecility, he had a very comforta- 
ble opinion of his own importance. I knew an idiot on the 
bcmks of the Clyde, who could play on one or two musical 
instruments, yet, in other respects, he was so utteriy imbe- 
cile that he had to be supported by the parish. An idiot 

* ** Geniiu ordinarily eommences its great works, as it were by in- 
idnct, without being aware of iti own talent" Gall. i. 158. 
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in Liverpool, named Jones, manifests great facility in learn- 
ing languages ; show him a passage in the bible, and he will 
point out and read the parallel passage in seven or eight 
other languages. But about the meaning he has no idea. 
Now if the brain were a single organ this would be the same 
as if a man had the power of walking east, without having 
the power of walking west 

Indeed, that the brain tmist consist of a congeries of or- 
gans, is maintained bj distinguished physiologists other* 
wise opposed to phrenology ; as Foder6, and Sir Charles 
BielL Such considerations as I have stated, have impress- 
ed men, in all ages, with belief in the brain's multiplex char- 
acter ; and particular portions of the head have been as- 
signed to distinct faculties, from the time of Aristotle. This 
drawing represents a head published at Venice in 1562, by 
Ludovico Dolci. Now what is the difference between such 
an arrangement and the system of Gall ? Simply this :— 
Grail discovered the seat of the various faculties. These 
older writers considered modes of activity as simple facul* 
ties, and located them according to a fancied propriety. 
Here, in the front, they placed common sense^ because it 
seemed the most appropriate place for receiving informa- 
tion from the eyes, nose, and taste. Fancy they placed on 
the sides of the head, because it has such great facility in 
flying off in a tangent. Reflection they placed at the back 
of the head, because, in reflecting, men throw the mind 
back on itself. Memory they placed in the cerebellum, be* 
cause they thought it formed a nice little store-house for 
the safe and snug keeping of ideas till they were needed. 
This, you will observe, was making man, not observing 
hw* 

The brain, then, is not a single organ, but each particu- 
lar function is manifested by a particular portion of the^ 
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LECTURE II. 

In the last lecture I stated reasons for believing that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, and that each distinct funda- 
mental faculty is manifested by a distinct cerebral organ* 
We now come to inquire whether the condition of the brain 
exercises any influence on the manifestations of mind. 
Does it matter, in short, whether the brain be old or young, 
healthy or diseased, fine or coarse, small or large 1 

It is certain that a young and immature, or an old and 
shrunken brain cannot manifest its functions with the vigour 
and continui^ of one in the heyday of life. Thus we see 
the feebleness of childhood and the imbecility of age. 
Usually at sixty or sixty-five the painter's touches become 
feeble, and the poet's fire darkened.^ The influence of 
disease we observe in insanity and other affections. 

* ** We are told of octogenarians, nonagenarians, and centenarianii 
with their mental faculties unimpaired ! as well might we be told of such 
individuals, with the bloom and elasticity of corporeal youthfulneas 
unimpaired. Men very far advanced in years ojflen manifest much 
sprightliness, and sufficient vigour, /^r a ^urii period. But it is neeesso- 
rily short Exhaustion overtakes them, and compels them to pause, or 
stop entirely, until their strength is renovated, when they again proceed. 
In the last years of their lives, Mr. Jefferson and Dr. Priestly furnished 
striking examples of this. At table, and elsewhere, their mental powers 
would exhibit themselves briefly, with the apparent vigour and freshnoM 
of youth. But exhaustion soon came and constrained them to be nlent 
—sometimes to slumber for a few minutes, when they would wake and 
join again in sprightly conversation. When in the vigour of life, these 
two individuals could have maintained for many hours the same degree 
of mental exertion, which, near its close, would have exhausted tbemin 
ha^ an hour. And of every one bowed down with yean the same is 
true." Dr. CaldweU, Annak of Phren. 1835, p. 409. 
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It is the opinion of phrenologists that size^ other things 
being equal, is the measure of power — that is to say, age, 
health, exercise, and temperament being the same in two in- 
dividuals, if in one the mental organs be small, and in the 
o(her large, the latter will manifest mind most powerftiUj. 

You have all read the pleasing fable of the old man who 
showed his sons a bundle of rodis, and pointed out to them 
how readily thej might snap them asunder separately, but 
how dif&cult it was to break the whole at once. Whence 
arose this difficulty? Clearly from the added rods or 
fibres producing additional resistance : so it is with living 
parts. A muscle is strong in proportion to the number of 
its fibres ; so is a nerve. But suppose an objector to pre- 
sent a rod of iron of the same thickness as one of the 
wooden twigs, and insist that to break that single rod was 
as difficult as to break the whole bundle of twigs before 
referred to. The answer is obvious. Here the things 
compared differ in kind and quality. The condition, that 
size is a measure of power, other things being equals has 
been entirely overlooked. Take ten iron rods of like 
thickness, and you will find, as in the former case, that it 
is ten times as difficult to break ten rods as to break one. 

The bee has a very minute brain, and yet it manifests 
great constructiveness. Now it may be argued, that if 
fiize be a measure of power, then should the comparatively 
enormous organ of constructiveness in man, cause him to 
manifest the faculty with proportionate energy, which is 
not the case. But this objection is unsound. The struc- 
ture of every species of animal is modified to suit its condi-' 
tion, and you can no more compare a bee with a man, than 
a twig with an iron rod. Correct conclusions can be ob- 
tfUoed only by comparing animals of the same species. It 
is to be observed, however, that the more nearly any two 
9pecips resemble each other, the fitter they become for 
lorofitable comparison. Thus, the heads of the cat and 
tigeTf correspond more dosely with each other^ thanxViosA 
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of the tiger and sheep ; hence, too, by comparing man with 
the higher animals, analogy throws on human organization 
a reflected light, which serves admirably for illustration, 
though not for proof. Direct observation on man himself 
is the only evidence on which phrenologists depend, and 
on such evidence alone their science rests. 

All animated nature teems with proofs that size is a mea- 
sure of power. Large lungs aerate blood better than small 
ones, and large muscles are more powerful than small ones. 
If a liver with a surface of ten square inches, secrete four 
ounces of bile, it is certain that, other conditions being 
equal, a liver with a surface twice as great would secrete 
twice as much. Bones are large in proportion to the 
weight they have to support : hence their enormous size in 
the elephant and the mammoth, a complete specimen of 
which I saw at Philadelphia — and their strength is always 
in proportion to their size, other things being equal. But 
suppose the arrangement of the bony matter to differ, theti 
may the same quantity produce different degrees of 
strength. Thus, if you wished to place an iron pillar 
weighing ten tons in the centre of this room, for the pur- 
pose of supporting jt, the strength of the pillar would be 
much greater if you disposed the matter in the cylindrical, 
than if you disposed it in the solid form. So when nature 
wishes to give strength to the bones of birds without in- 
creasing weight, the bone is made of large diameter, but 
hollow in the middle. It would not do, therefore, to com- 
pare equal quantities of bone, in one case compacted 
and in the other arranged cylindrically, inasmuch as the 
conditions would not be equal. But of two cylindrical 
bones, containing matter in proportion to their size, the 
largest would be the most powerful. And of two compact 
bones, the same would hold good. 

We have striking confirmation of the principle I am 
advocating, in the relative distribution of the different kinds 
of nerves. Speaking generally, there are two classes of 
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nenres, those of motion and those of sensation.^ Now 
wherever the power of motion predominates in an animal, 
there are the nerves of motion most numerous ; and where- 
ever the power of feeling predominates, there are the 
nerves of sensation most numerous. Thus, in the horse, 
which is noted for its muscular power, the nerves of motion 
going to the limbs are one third more numerous than those 
of sensation. Whereas, in man, distinguished for acuteness 
of feeling, the nerves of sensation are one fifth more nume* 
rous than those of motion. The nerve of feeling going to 
the elephant's proboscis, and ramified on its tactile extrem- 
ity, exceeds in volume all the muscular nerves of that organ 
put together. Birds require to rise in the air, which is a 
medium much lighter than their bodies : Nature, there- 
fore, to avoid enlarging their muscles,and thus increasing 
their weight, has bestowed on them large nerves of motion. 
Power is thus secured by applying a strong stimulus to 
muscles comparatively small. In fishes, on the contrary, 
which live in a medium almost equal in density to their own 
bodies, the muscles are comparatively large, and the nerves 
small. Thus does nature beautifully adapt the structure 
of the animal to its condition. '^■'K 

We find this adaptation well illustrated W^ the external 
senses. Each of these senses is composed 8f an instru- 
ment on which the impression is made, and of a nerve to 
conduct that impression to the brain. Now a lar^e eye will 
evidently collect more rays of light, a large ear more vibra- 
tions of sound, and large nostrils more odorous particles, 
than the same organs if small. And the nerves, ramified 
in these organs, give intensity of perception proportionate 
to their extent. The organ of vision affords a most inter- 
esting example of this, A large eye collects a greater num- 
ber of rays, and, consequently, commands a greater sphere 
of yision than a small one. The ox is remarkable for the 
size of his eye ; (hence the term * ox-eyed,' applied to large- 
eyed individuals ;) he consequently commands a \sx^ 
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range of space without turning round ; but,a8 his prevent 
der lies at his feet, his sight need not be acute : according* 
ly, we find that the optic nerve is not large in proportion. 
The eagle, on the contrary, soaring as it does to an immense 
height, needs not a large eye to give it range of vision, but 
it needs intensity of vision, that it may perceive its prey at 
a great distance. We find its eye, therefore, of small size, 
but of great keenness : the optic nerve is enormously large. 
It does not, as in man, form a mere lining membrane to 
the posterior chamber, but, according to Des Moulins, is 
composed of folds hanging loosely into the eye, and aug- 
menting largely both the nervous surface and nervous mass, 
giving that great intensity of vision, which particularly dis- 
tinguishes this bird of prey, andenaUes it to discover its 
quarry at immense distances.* 

The external ear is for the purpose of collecting the vi^ 
brations of sound, and we find the lower animals to have 
large trumpet-ears, which man imitates, when he wants to 
hear distinctly, by using an ear-trumpet. 

In man, the olfactory nerves spread over twenty square 
inches ; in the seal, over one hundred and twenty — and in 
this animal the|Mft« is so acute that the hunters have to 
approach hinffn the teeth of the wind. There are two 
dogs, the greyhound and pointer: the first follows the game 
by its eye, and the last by its smell. The nose of the first 

* Des Moulins is incorrect On a retina so constructed it would be 
impossible for the rays of light so to arrange themselves as to form a 
perfect image. What he caUa folds of the retina, are nothing more than 
the MARsupiuM, a membranous, puckered, fanlike body, which arises from 
the back of the eye, passes through a division in the retina, and is inserted 
into the vitreous humopr, not far from the foremost or inner edge of the 
crystalline lens, out of the way of direct vision. The marsupium is thiir, 
vascular and erectile, and assists in so affecting the position of the lens, 
as to accommodate the eye to variations of distance. 

With the aid of my ingenious friend Dr. W. C. Wallace, Irecenttjr 
examined the structure of the eagle's eye, and therefore give the above 
correction with confidence. The principle in the text is not, of coorae, 
affbebd by this kndcfiUlcal err^r. 
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is narrow and pointed ; that of the hwt broad and extend* 
cd. The sheep excels man in the acuteness of smell, and 
mccordinglj, while in it the nerve is thicker than this pen- 
cil, in man its size is not greater than pack-thread or a 
thin whip-cord. The mole is remarkable for the acuteness 
of its smell, and the nerve is very large. It is remarkable 
for the feebleness of vision — ^thus, ' as blind as a mole' is 
a common saying. Corresponding with this is the smallnes.^ 
of its optic nerve. 

Lord Jeffrey, in an article which he published in the 
Edinburgh Review, opposed this doctrine, of size being a 
measure of power. '* The proposition," he says, ** is no less 
contrary to the analogy of all our known organs^ than to gen- 
eral probc^iHty. Grandmamma Wolf, in the fairy tale, 
does, indeed, lean a little to the phrenological heresy, when 
she has large eyes to see the better. But with this one ven- 
erable exception, we rather think that it has never been 
held before, that the strength of vision depends upon the 
size of the eye, the perfection of hearing on the magnitude 
of the ear, or the nicety of taste on the breadth of thartongtie 
and palate.** _ 

Now it happens that so far as the ^'^^IPI^^ authority is 
concerned, the venerable grandmamma Woilhas complete 
advantage over Lord Jeffrey, and fairly beats mm out of the 
field — Soemmering, Cuvier, Monro, Blumenbach, Magen- 
die, Georget and a host of others, taking her side in the 
controversy. Blumenbach says : ^ While animals of tkb 
most acute smell have the nasal organs most extensively 
evolved, precisely the same holds in regard to some barba- 
rous nations. For instance, in the head of a North American 
Tndian^the internal nostrils are of an extraordinary size^ 
The nearest to these in point of magnitude are the internal 
n<>9triis of the Ethiopians." Monro primus says*: " The 
s^fvMbility of smell is increased in proportion to the surface ; 
this will also be found to take place in all the other senses^'* 

9tippose that| after these expositionsi^ ( wne talidSL "J^^ai 

10 
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that size has no influence on power in the human brain — 
would jou be disposed to credit the assertion 1 I think not 
Here is the skull of an iufant ; here one of an adult — 
mark the difference in size. This is the skull of a Swiss ; 
this of a Hindoo — see how large the one compared with 
the other — and what says history of their manifestations of 
power 1 While the one people achieved their independence 
at an early day, and have maintained it at times against 
fearful odds, the other have ever been the prey of invaders, 
and one hundred millions of them are at this nH>ment kept 
in subjection by forty or fifty thousand Englishmen. Before 
studying phrenology this last fact was utterly inexplicable 
to me. The Hindoos are considerably advanced in the 
arts of civilized life. They have written language, systems 
of law and religion. And yet, they are utterly unable to 
contend against a mere handful of Anglo-Saxons* But 
now the reason is plain, the small comparative size of 
their brain explains their feebleness. Again, here is the 
head of a Peruvian Indian, a fair specimen of the racej _ 
see how small compared with the European head ; and 
you know tha t a f ew Spaniards conquered a nation of 
them. 

hen the brain is below a certain size, i 
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ism is the invariable result. J ^In the lowest class of idiots, 
the horizontal circumference of the head, taken a little 
higher than the orbit, varies from 11 to 13 inches ; in a 
Aill-sized head, the circumference is 22 inches ; in Spur* 
zheim's skull it is 22}. In such idiots the distance from 
the root of the nose, backwards over the top of the bead to 
the occipital spine, is only 8 or 9 inches ; in a full sized- 
head it is 14; in the skull of Spurzheim it is 13^. Let 
those who deny the influence of size reconcile these facts 
with their belief. ^ We challenge tliem to produce a ma» 

f with a small sized head, who manifests great general ineii- 

/ tal powe r. 

" But," say some, **we know idiots who have large 
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heads.** Our reply is — so do we ; but, then, in these cases, 
the brain is not healthy. A large leg is usually indicative 
of strength ; but this is not the case when the leg is large 
from disease. But though disease be absent, if the size of 
the brain be very deficient, idiocy is invariable, and men 
remarkable for great force of character, as Bruce, Crom- 
well, Bonaparte, Franklin, and Burns, invariably have 
heads of unusual magnitude. 

But here allow me to save you from error. Maiiy, after 
hearing this statement, immediately commence to try on the 
hats of their acquaintance, and are apt to conclude that the 
man with the largest hat is the most clever. Now, here is a 
little bit of a mistake. The hat is the measure only of the 
head's circumference in a part of which he need not be so 
proud. It does not measure a great part of the intellect, and 
none at all of the moral sentiments. Hatters, in seeming an- 
ticipation of moral improvement, have left in the upper part 
of our hats, ample room for the moral se ntiments to sprout 
and grow. | gu- Waiter Scoit^s hatter told me, that the hat ot 
that celebrated individu al was one of the smallest which went 
out of his store. I But then the perceptive faculties, which 
were large in Scott, were not reached by the hat. The up- 
"^ "per and lateral portions of his forehead were only full. Cau- 
tiousness was little more than moderately, and concentra- 
tiveness only moderately developed ; and these organs, 
taken collectively, determine the circumference of the hat. 
His forehead and coronal region towered high. His head, 
from the ear to veneration, was the highest I ever beheld ; 
• but of these dimensions his hat gave no account. 

I Thajb i ze lias an important influence on the power of man- 
ifestation A s now admitted even by the Edinburgh Review* 
In the 94tli number appeared a paper written by Dr. Con- 
nolly, containing this sentence : ** The brain is observed pro- 
gressively to be improved in its structure, and, with refer- 
ence to the spinal marrow and nerves, augmented in voltane 
more'and more, until we reach the human braui^«^<^^^- 
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tion being marked bj some addition to, or amplication of, 
the powers of the animal--— until in man we behoM it pot- 
•essing some parts of which animals are destilate, and wttoi- 
ing none which they posaees." 

The principle for which we contend being thus estabiish- 
ed, we would remark that it is susceptible of a most import* 
ant application. It is found, in four cases out of five, that in 
insanity the nature of the derangement bears direct reference 
to the predominant organ or organs. Some ai^e affected with 
melancholia; in these tlie organ of cautiousness will be 
found large. Some fancy themselves the Deity : in these, 
self-esteem will be found predominant. Some are furious : 
in these destructivencss will be found large. These are gene- 
rally cases of functional derangement ; and by exaiiiining 
the heads of the insane, I can generally determine with ac- 
curacy the nature of their derangements. But a small organ 
may become diseased, and sometimes does so. Most fre» 
quently, however, the derangement is structural : thus, I 
have seen a small organ deranged by a spiculum cf bone 
growing into it, and by the pressure of a fungous deposi- 
tion. 

Let us now inquire into (he circumstances which modify 
the effects of size. The most important of these is the con* 
stitution of the brain ; and the question naturally arises — do 
we possess any means of ascertaining this constitution 1 We 
do, in the observation of what are called the temperaments, 
which are four in number — the lymphatic, the sanguine, the 
bilious, and the nervous ^K^ach of which is accompanied by 
a different degree of activity in the brain. The temperaments 
are supposed to depend upon the condition of particular sys- 
tems of the body : the brain and nerves being predominantly 
active seem to produce the nervous temperament ; the lungs 
and blood-vessels being constitutionally predominant, give 
rise to the sanguine ; the muscular and fibrous systems be- 
ing predominant, give rise to what is called tl^ bilious, but 
which should be called the fhrmu temperament ; and the 
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predominance of the glands and assimilating organs give 
rise to the lymphatic. 

The temperaments are indicated by external signs :* 

1. The lymphatic is indicated by roundness of form, soft- 
ness of muscle, fair hair, pale skin, sleepy eyes, and inex- 
pressive face. In this temperament the brain, and all otlicr 
parts of the system, are feeble in action, slow and languid. 
The system seems one great manufactory of fat, and has tlu* 
appearance of an overripe gooseberry. 

2. The sanguine is indicated by a well-defined forii^ 
moderate plumpness, firm flesh, chesnut hair, blue eyes, aiul 
ruddy, fair complexion. There is great fondness for exercise 
and intolerance of muscular quiescence. The brain pur- 
takes of the general activity. 

3. The bilious is indicated by black hair, dark skin, mode- 
rate stoutness, firm flesh, and harsh features. It gives great 
power of endurance^ or bottom, as the jockeys C£dl it. 

4. The nervous is indicated by fine thin h£ur, small mus- 
cles, thin skin, paleness of countenance, and brightness of 
eye. This temperament gives great vivacity of mental ac- 
tion. t 

These temperaments are, however, seldom found pure. 
We have a mixture of the nervous and bilious as in Lord 
Brougham, giving great activity and endurance. As an ex- 
ample of Brougham^s power of continuous activity, I may 
mention a circumstance, which I have heard mentioned 

* See Plate of the temperaments. 

t One of the great causes why men of talent frequently leave no .- 
giAed posterity, is, that tbey form alliances with women of low tempera- 
ment, in whose inert systems their vivacity is extinguished; and, on the 
other hand, the cause why men of genius often descend from fathers in 
whom no trace of etherial qualities can be discovered, is, that those men 
were the fortunate husbands of women of high temperament, and fine 
eerebral combinations, who transmitted these qoalitiefl to their offspring 
£d. Phren. Jour. No. 31. 

The effects of temperament pervade all parts of the body ; and hence 
a &nc or coarse skull or skin, b an indication that the textures of the 
brain and the nervous system, and of the miucles are timilar. Dnd. 
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aoiong his friends in Edinburgh. Brougham was engaged 
in n Court of Law all day; he went from tbe^ Court to the 
House of Commons and remained there till two in the morn- 
ing ; on going home he wrote an article for the Edinburgh 
Review, by the time of finishing which he went to the 
Court ; from the Court he again proceeded to the House of 
Commons, where he remained till some time in the morning 
— »and it was not till the morning of the third day that he 
retired to bed. During all this time his vigour seemed 
unabated. 

The nervous and lymphatic temperaments are not un- 
frequently combined : this gives alternations of great activi- 
ty and indolence. It was the combination of Professor 
Leslie. He would for a day or two apply himself with 
great vigour, assiduity and success, to scientific studies ; it 
would then seem as though the nervous energy were ex- 
hausted, and the nutritive system came into predominance ; 
he would sit and eat, and dose and sleep— paying no atten- 
tion to study for a considerable interval. He would often 
take a day to go about and attend to any matters not requi- 
ring much mental exertion ; again would the nervous sys- 
tem come into predominance, and again^for two or three 
days, would he apply himself roost assiduously to study. 
Of the lymphatic or even nervous lymphatic temperament, I 
have found few instances in this country. They are more 
common, however, in Philadelphia than in this city, but not 
nearly so common there as in Europe. 

The nervous and sanguine temperaments bot^ give ac 
tivity ; but the first is more of a mental, and the last more 
of a physical character. The ncrvons is a grave, thought- 
ful temperament, the sanguine is accompanied with an ap- 
pearance of hilarity and hope, there is a peculiar lighting 
up of the counlenanee, and tendency to motion. One 
of the former temperament would rather write a note thaa 
walk across the floor ; one of the latter would rather walk 
tbe length oi Broadway than write a note. 
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Shakspeare admirably contrasts the lymphatic and ner- 
vous temperaments in the scene between Csesar and An- 
tony : 

Casar. Lot me have tnen about me that atefat-^ ■* 

Sleefc-headed men, and such as deep o* nights. 

Yond' Cadsiufl has a fean and hungry look : 

He thinks too much — such men are dangerous^ 
AiOany. Fear him not, Caesar; he's not dungeroa»— 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Casar, Would he were fatter— bai I fear him not; 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. 

It is to be remembered, then, that a large brain may, in 
&ct, be less active than a smaller one if its temperament 
be inferior. But in judging the relative power of organs, 
temperament need not be considered, as all the organs of 
the same head are of the same temperament. 

In cases of disease great size may be present, and yet the 
manifestations of mind may be very feeble and imperfect. 
In this case, size forms no measure of power any more 
than in the case of a leg affected with dropsy. 

Now, if the brain be the organ of mind, and different 
parts of the brain manifest different faculties, it cannot be in- 
different what part is most or least developed, for it is obvi- 
ous that two brains may be composed of precisely the same 
quantity of cerebral matter, and yet manifest totally differ- 
ent qualities. The form of the head, therefore, is not less 
mtoreeting and importcuit to phrenologists than the size. 
Before proceeding further with the consideration of this 
labject however, let us gkmce at the means which have been 
«ted by those inquirers wlio have preceded Dr. Gall, to 
MNsertain the true philosophy of mind and functions of the 
brain. 

By one set of philosophers, the laws of thought have been 
e^|i#unded wilJiout a»y reference to organization. Such 
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were Locke, Hume, Reid, Stewart, and others. They re- 
flected on their own consciousness, and thej inform us of 
"the result of their investigations, what they have thought 
fod what they have felt. Consciousness does not inform 
ut that the mind manifests itself by means of organs at all, 
and the connection of the brain with the mind forms no 
part of their philosophy. 

With the hope of obtaining some information concerning 
the functions of the brain, the anatomists have cut it up in 
^ery possible direction, but no sentiment was ever perceived 
slumbering in its fibres, nor half-formed ideas starting from 
its folds. In fact a dissection never yet disclosed the func- 
tions of any part whatever. Formerly it was very prevalent 
in France to cut out parts from the brains of living animals, 
in order to ascertain functions; a practice as absurd as it 
was cruel. The experimenters proceeded on the supposi- 
tion that nothing was known concerning the functions of 
the brain, and yet they expected to ascertain functions, by 
observing what powers were not manifested when various 
parts were destroyed. Suppose a musical instrument 
were presented to one of these operators, and that his object 
was to discover, by experiments, what sounds it was capa- 
ble of producing, and by what part of it each sound was 
emitted. Imagine him to take a hammer and smash, at 
random, a number of its springs and wheels, and then set 
the machine a-going. By listening to the sounds emitted, 
how could he tell what were wanting^ when he did not 
know the whole originally within its compass? and how 
could he tell by their silence, the sounds which the broken 
strings were originally calculated to emit. Yet this would 
be precisely analogous to the procedure of the vivisectors. 
They are unacquainted with the number of the mental 
powers, and they destroy several of them at random, that 
they may find it out. They do not know what particular 
power is manifested by any particular part of the brain, yet 
they destroy the part to get it to reveal its function. Th»y 
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iM*eak the string of a musical instrument, and then listen 
to hear what sound it will not emit! 

We hear of Magendie, and others, evMing away eertaiia 
portions of the brain in various animals, «nd that some ani- 
mals, went forwards, some backwardk, some to the right, 
some to the left, some seemed drunk, some stupid. Asdthea 
from these experiments, a number of so-called important de- 
ductions were drawn. But bow can dedaetions, fit to be de- 
pended on, be drawn from the actions of animals so tortured I 
Suppose you take a beautiful blackbird and cut through its 
integuments and skull, and take out a portion af its brain, 
do you think it would favour you with a songt And be- 
cause it did not, would you be eorreet in calling the excised 
portion of brain the organ of tune 1 Suppose you take 
another animal, and senre it in like manner, do you think it 
would be in the humour or condition to tend and nurture 
its young ? And because it did not, would it be correct to 
»uy that the excised portion was that which manifested lore 
of offspring 1 Had phrenology been based on such obser* 
vations, then would it have merited all the obloquy which 
has been heaped upon it. But because such cruel experi- 
ments have been performed to overthrow phrenology, they 
have been lauded as most philosophical ! 

Again, pathological cases have been brought forward to 
illustrate the functions of the brain ; and sometimes to op- 
pose phrenology. Now, before you can draw any conclusion 
concerning the function of a part from a state of disease, 
you must know the function of the part in health. But as 
the non-phrenologist is ignorant of the situation of particu- 
lar organs, he cannot tell, when a certain feeling is deranged, 
in what organ to look for disease. Nor. when he sees mor- 
bid appearances in an organ, what faculty was probably de- 
ranged. To illustrate my meaning, I relate the following 
circumstance. 

Mr. N * was a man highly respected for talent and 

* Mr. Combe, finr the sake of aatheatietty, memimMd lioa iwgbi»« 
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character : he was at one time minister plenipotentiary to 
this country, and at another to the court of Constantinople. 
He lived to the age of ninety-three. Seren years before his 
death his character commenced to undergo a remariiable 
change ; from being one of the most amiable and courteous, 
he became one of the most violent of men. He abused his 
aged gardener, spit in his face, and threw things at him. He 
also from being an admirable linguist became unable to use 
words. When he died, lyr. Abercrorabie and Mr. Craig 
examined the brain, and Mr. N — , being connected by mar- 
riage with a near relative of mine, I was invited to attend. 
The medical gentlemen knew, by means of their intercourse 
with Mr. N — , that he had lost the use of words ; but thej 
did not know, which I did, of the change of his temper. 
They found an abscess, one inch in length by half an inch 
in breadth,in the posterior lobe where Combativeiiess is situ- 
ated. They conceived this lesion to be connected with his 
loss of words. I regarded this as connected with his 
change of temper, and expected to find another injury in 
the anterior lobe. When Mr. Craig came near the organ 
of language, I begged of him to dissect carefully. I was 
an abscess there before he discovered it, I took the probe, 
and pointed it out to him ; he unfolded it, and it was in the 
line of the fibres of the organ of language. Mr. Craig 
published an account of the case, in which he mentioned 
the large lesion and connected it with the loss of words ; he 
had been unacquainted with the furious conduct of Mr. N. 
I immediately published another report, stating the conduct 
of the patient in this respect, and showing clearly the man- 
ner in which the post mortem appearances harmonized with 
phrenological doctrines. I repeat, that a non-phrenologist 
is incapable of reporting pathological cases of the cerebral 
organs with success. 

which I deem it proper on this, and like occasions, to suppress, lest pain 
shoald be given to individnals in private life with whom the parties men* 
tioned were connsoted bjr the ties of blood or 
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Dr. Roget, an opponent of phrenology, confesses, thnt 
** the brain is still as incomprehensible in its functions, ns 
it is subtle and complex in its anatomy." Dr. Conolly, in 
the 94th No. of the Edinburgh Review, well describes the 
utter confusion of the anatomists and physiologists, even in 
late years, when trying to unravel the mysteries of the 
brain. 

It is plain, then, that if Dr. Gall could boast no superior 
method to that of ordinary physiologists and metaphysi- 
cians, he would have been unable to solve the question. What 
parts of the brain and what mental faculties are connected t 
He was led, however, to adopt a different and superior mode 
of inquiry, which will be best explained by relating briefly 
the history of his discovery. 

Dr. Gall, from an early age, was given to observation 
and was struck with the fact, that each individual was dis- 
tinguished for some peculiarity of talent or disposition. 
Some of his schoolmates were distinguished for the beauty 
of their penmanship, some for the elegance, others for the 
stiffness and dryness of their style of composition. Their 
dispositions were equally different ; and this diversity ap- 
peared to determine their partialities and aversions. Some 
manifested a fondness for employments which they were 
not taught. Some would spend their leisure in painting, 
8omein cultivating a garden, some in carving, some in noisy 
games. Each individual presented a peculiar character, 
and Gall observed, that an individual who one year had 
displayed selfish or knavish dispositions, never became in 
the next a good and faithful friend. 

The most formidable rivals of Gall, at school, were such 
as learned by heart with great facility, and these he noticed 
had prominent eyes ; they gained from him, by their repe- 
titions, the places which he had obtained by the merit of his 
original compositions. Some years afterwards he changed 
his residence, and he still found that his school-fellows, 
so gifted, had prominent eyes. He made the same obsen^ 
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tion on entering the Universitj. €>aU could not believe 
this connection to be pnrely accidental, but suspeeted that 
they stood in an important relation to each other. After 
much reflection he conceived, that there might be* es- 
temal signs for the other intellectual powers, and theveal^ 
ter all individuals remarkable for any mental quality 
becarae the objects of his attention. Light broke in upon 
him by an almost imperoeptiUe induction, and by degrees 
he conceived himself to have found external characteristie% 
indicative of a decided disposition for painting, music, and 
the mechanical arts. 

In following out the principle which had thus presented' 
itself to his mind, he encountered great difficulties. The 
prevailing notions of the philosophers and physiologists 
were a continual stumbling-block, till abandoning every 
theory and preconceived opinion, he gave himself up to the 
study of nature. He visited prisons and schools, was in* 
troduced into the courts of princes, to colleges and the seats 
of justice, and visited every individual remarkable for any 
oarticular endowment. During my recent visit to Vienna, 
[ was informed that such was the ardour with which Gall 
pursued his inquiries, that he created alarm ; people when 
dying were afraid lest Gall should obtain their skull, and 
some left orders in their wills that means should be taken 
to prevent him. 

On reflection. Gall was convinced that, without anatomy, 
physiology must be imperfect ; and although he had always 
supposed the external indications to depend on the brain, 
he had not gone beyond other anatomists in explaining its 
structure. But observing a woman afflicted with hydro- 
cephalus, who manifested an active and intelligent mind, 
he declared that the structure of the brain must differ from 
what was generally conceived. From that commenced his 
anatomical discoveries^ Gall did not first dissect the brain 
and thus pretend to discover the mental organs, nor did he 
first map ottt>tlNf skwll aooordkig to bis imagination. On 
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the contrary, he first observed a concomitance between 
particular talents and dispositions, and particular forms of 
the head ; he next ascertained, by the removal of the skuD, 
that the size and figure of the brain are indicated by ex- 
ternal appearances ; and it was only after these facts were 
ascertained, that the brain was minutely dissected and light 
thrown upon its structure. 

Dr, Gall, for the first time, delivered lectures on his sys- 
tem in 1796, at Vienna ; in 1800, Dr. Spurzheim became 
a student of his, and in 1804, his associate. 

When I was in Germany, I saw a collection of books 
describing the science at different stages of its progress, 
and also skulls marked at different times ; all proving that 
the organs were discovered in succession. Indeed, I found 
in this country a most unexpected corroboration of the fact. 
Bfr. Nicholas Biddle, when a young man, and on a visit to 
Europe, in 1806, attended a course of Dr. Gall's lectures, 
and was so much interested that he requested Dr. Spurz- 
heim to mark out the places of the organs on the skuU, 
which the Dr. did. When in Philadelphia, Mr. Biddle 
presented me with the skull so marked, saying, that I could 
make a better use of it than he* This is it, and you perceive 
that there are a number of unoccupied places. You per- 
ceive that Hope, Conscientiousness, Individuality, Concen- 
trativeness, Time, Size and Weight, are not marked upon 
it, they, at that time, being unascertained. 

So fiur indeed was Gall from advocating a hypothesis, 
that in the disjointed items of information which he first 
[Nfesented to the public, there appears a want of ordinary 
regard for systematic arrangement. A candid and un- 
coloured statement of facts was all he seemed desirous of 
furnishing, leaving their value to be ascertained by time 
and farther investigation. But gradually a system of men- 
tal philosophy emanated, almost spontaneously, from the 
eeeming chaos. 

11 
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LECTURE III. 

In order that we may successfully investigate mmtal 
pdwers by means of organization, we must be able, 

I. To discover the mental qualities of individuals from 
their actions. 

II. To ascertain the size of the brain during life. Let 
us see whetiier these things are practicable. 

It is worthy of remark that men familiar with hunum 
life and conduct have ever had much practical knowledge 
of the philosophy which we teach, while metaphysiciaifl 
have be^n wandering in the dark. They have observed that 
one person is very covetous, another Cruel, another benevo- 
lent, another proud, another vain ; that some have a paaakm 
for poetry, some for music, some for sculpture, some for fke 
mechanic arts. In their intercourse with society they aot on 
these observations and try to move men to certain courses 
of conduct by very different appeals. To the covetous they 
describe the profitableness of the act which they wish him 
to perform ; to the benevolent its kindness ; to the vain its 
praiseworthiness. They feel assured, too, that these dis- 
positions are natural, uniform, and permanent, and never 
expect that a man prone to covetousness to-day will to-BMT- 
row become very benevolent ; that to-day an indhridiial 
may be deaf to the voice of censure, or of fame, who yester- 
day was tremblingly alive to every breath that was blown 
upon his character. 

As to intellectual endowments, these cannot be similated. 
To produce a Catalani's burst of melody, you must posseiB 
the faculty of music; to send forth the splendid eloquenee 
of a Chalmers, you must be gifted with his ideality. To 
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fathom, like Nevrton, the profundities of science ; to soar, 
like Shakspeare and Milton, beyond the boundaries of 
sublunary space, requires a mind far different from that 
which can scarcely grope its way through the daily occur- 
rences of life, or which sees no glory in the hea?ens, and 
no loveliness on earth. ' He has a jgenius for music ;' ' he 
has a genius for painting ;' ' he has a genius for nothing,' 
are common expressions, and express the convictions 
which experience has produced. Men believe, doubtless, 
that education may improve any faculty — but not that it 
can produce genius ; whereas great genius cannot be wholly 
hidden by any accumulation of difficulties. It is observed, 
doubtless, that one who seems dull at ten, may be a genius 
at twenty — ^because a child has not the full-grown powers 
of a man. But it is not imagined that every boy may be 
made a genius by any education or in any length of time. 
We acknowledge that different individuals may follow a 
line of conduct, the same in external appearance, from differ- 
ent internal motives ; and that seemingly virtuous deeds are 
often performed under the influence of selfishness and cun- 
ning. For example, there were two girls, Mary and Jane, 
walking in an orchard, and they saw two fine apples lying 
on the grass. Mary was about to pick them up, give one 
to her sister and eat the other herself. But Jane checked 
her and remarked, that as the fruit in the orchard belonged 
not to their father but to his tenant, they had no right to 
the apples, and it would be wrong to take them. Such 
conduct would be considered as indicative of a nice sense 
of justice, and rare strictness of moral conduct. But mark 
these little girls ; they go home, and as soon as Mary has 
sat down to work, Jane steals out, picks up the apples, and 
eats them both herself. Now her conduct presents a very 
different aspect, and indicates a disgusting combination of 
cunning, dishonesty and selfishness. Had you formed 
your opinion of her character from a partial knowledge of 
her conduct, that opinion would doubtless hare been Y^t^ 
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erroneous. You need ftierefore to exercise a rigid scrutiny 
in forming jour opinion, but from such scrutiny few indeed 
are able to veil their true dispositions ; and if there be per- 
sons who do possess this power of dissimulation, it forms 
the predominant feature in their mental constitution ; and, 
as will afterward be shown, is indicated by a particular 
form of organization. 

I venture to conclude, then, that the first point is estab- 
lished in favour of phrenology. Let us now inquire whether 
it be possible to discover the true form of the brain by ob- 
serving the form of the head. But first allow me to make 
a few remarks on the formation and structure of the brain. 

In forming animals. Nature seems to have proceeded 
with as much uniformity as in forming the solar system. 
We find animals continually increasing in intelligence, and 
as we proceed up the scale, ' the brain,* to use the words 
of Dr. Conolly, in the Edinburgh Review, ' is observed pro- 
gressively improved in its structure, and, with reference to 
the spinal marrow and nerves, augmented in volume more 
and more, until we reach the human brain.' And it is a 
remarkable fact, that man seems to pass through every gra- 
dation of animal existence. His heart is at first a mere pul- 
sating vessel, like that of an insect ; then a sack like that 
of a fish ; then two sacks like that of an amphibious ani- 
mal ; then a regular double heart. So the human brain at 
one period presents appearances analogous to the brain iu 
fishes ; then to that of birds; then to that of the mammalia; 
and finally becomes, by the addition of new portions, a 
proper human brain, and is such at birth ; and according to 
Soemmering, has no convolutions till the sixth or seventh 
month of gestation, being in this respect like the brain of 
mature fishes and birds in which convolutions are never 
found. Convolutions then begin to appear and gradually 
enlarge to adult age. 

Atheists have taken advantage of these facts to maintain 
that man is merely an improved edition of an animal. 
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Now this is Dot correct ; for besides having aU that the ani- 
mal possesses, he has parts which it does not possess : he is 
endowed with moral sentiments and reflectire faculties; 
and it would be just as correct to say, that a locomotive 
steam-carriage is an improved edition of a wheelbarrow, be- 
cause both have two sides, a bottom and a top. 

The brain comes to maturity at different ages in different 
persons — seldom before the age of twenty, and sometimes, 
according to Gall, not before forty. My own observations 
prove, that it generally continues spontaneously to grow to 
twenty-three years of age, and sometimes to twenty-eight. 

A good-sized, mature brain in man weighs 3 lbs. 8 oz. ; 
in women 3 lbs. 4 oz. The brain of distingubhed men is 
often very heavy : Cuvier^s weighed 3 lbs. 10 oz. 4^ dr. 

The brain is a mass of soft matter, incapable of feeling 
pain on being injured. It consists of two hemispheres or 
halves, which are separated from each other by a mem- 
brane called the falciform or scythe-shaped process ; each 
hemisphere is divided into three lobes, the anterior, middle 
and posterior. This last division is to some extent arti- 
ficial ; £ar tliougli the divisicMis ipartially exist, as you per- 
ceive on looking at the base of this cast, on the superior 
surface you see no such divisions. Then there is the cere- 
bellum or little brain, situated beneath the posterior part of 
ihe eerthrum or true brain, and separated from it by a 
membrane called the tentorium. There are in fact two 
brains, just as there are two eyes or two ears, each hemi- 
sphere being capable of independent action, but united to 
its fellow at the bottom of the medial cleft by a commissure 
or connecting part. On the surface of the brain, as you 
pevoeive, there are waving lines : .these are the convolutions. 
They vary from half an inch to an inch in depth. I have 
said that in the lowest animals convolutions do not exist. 
We do not find them in fishes, nor in birds, nor in the 
lowest of the quadrupeds, such as the rat and mouse. As 
%re proceed up the scale, they commence and increase in 
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size and number. Ererj one must have been struck with 
the difference, as to docility, between dogs and cats. 
Accordingly, Des Moulins estimates the convolutions of the 
dog to exceed six or eight times those of the cat The ape 
has more large and numerous convolutions than the dog, 
though some dogs are scarcely inferior to the higher order, 
even of apes, in this respect. The most marked superior- 
ity exists in the apes of the old world over those of the new, 
as is well known ; and there is a corresponding difference 
in the convolutions. It was stated by M. B^rard that none 
of the gentlemen present at the dissection of Cuvier^s brain 
remembered to have seen one so complicated, or with con- 
volutions, so numerous and compact, or with such deep 
anfractuosities ; these last were stated as an inch deep. 
Atrocious criminals have been noticed to have very small, 
narrow and shallow convolutions in the moral regions. 

According to Haller, the brain is supplied with one fifth 
of all the blood in the body ; according to Dr. Monro, with 
one tenth. In either case the supply is very great. Each 
hemisphere has its own arteries ; but the venous blood is 
carried away by a common canal. 

The substance of the brain is composed of a white mat- 
ter in the interior, called the medullary portion, and of a 
gray or cineritiotts matter forming the outside, which dips 
down with the convolutions, and forms the dark substance 
seen between the folds. It does not blend gradually with 
the white or medullary matter, but, on the contrary, the line 
of demarcation is abrupt. The supply of blood seems to 
be greater than in the medullary portion. The convolu- 
tions appear intended for the purpose of increasing the su- 
perficial extent of the brain without enlarging its absolute 
size — an arrangement analogous to that employed in the 
eye of the eagle. 

It is often asked whether in the brain there are distinct 
lines of separation observable between the organs. We 
answer no. We presume that in the brain such lines do 
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exist, though our present means of observation are too im- 
perfect to detect them ; but, as I have before stated, thid 
objection lies against the distinct functions of the different 
parts of the spinal column, as well as against the distinct 
functions of the different parts of the brain. 

Sir Charles Bell remarks of the brain, that " whatever 
we observe on one side, has a corresponding part on the 
other ; and an exact resemblance and symmetry is pre- 
served in all the lateral divisions." This statement is not 
rigidly correct. There is a general correspondence be- 
tween the parts on the opposite sides of the brain, but not 
an * exact symmetry.' But the symmetry is as great as 
between corresponding parts in any part of the body, as 
between the bloodvessels of the left and right arms, for in- 
stance, or between the muscles of the two opposite sides. 
On talking over this matter with Dr. Conolly, he remarked 
that, as the convolutions were nothing but folds, and as the 
folding was merely for the sake of packing, a little dif- 
ference in the folding probably has no influence on the 
cerebral functions. 

I have said that we cannot point out the exact line of 
demarcation between any two organs in the brain. It must 
not be inferred from this that no difference can be discover- 
ed between various parts, for the convolutions of the pro- 
pensities are larger than those of the sentiments, and these 
last are larger than those of the intellect, so that if you were 
to cut out an organ of a propensity from an adult brain, and 
present it to a skilful phrenologist, he would have no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing it from an organ of intellect. 

The different parts of the brain are brought into com- 
munication with each other, by means of a number of com- 
missures. At the base of the cleft between the two hemi- 
spheres of the brain, is a large body which consists of fibres 
passing from one hemisphere to the other, and uniting 
them : this is called the corpus callosum. Ten years ago I 
pwited out a convolution of the brain lying above the corpus 
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caDoMUD, ezteodiiig from die boctom of CoDcentratiTeness 
to the orcmiM of the iateUectual fiiciilues. This codtoIh- 
tioB Mr. Sollj has reeentlj shown to be a commissiiie, 
maataBg the posterior and anterior portions of the brain. 
This gentleman describes nine oommissarea— aix trans- 
Terse, two longitodinaJ, and one oblique. The superior 
eommissnre which unites the anterior and posterior parts 
of the braio, I showed to a number of pbjsiciana both in 
this citj and Philadelphia. Dr. HcClellan of Philadelphia 
confessed that before my arriral in that citj he used to de- 
ride phrenology, mentioning in particular to his class, that 
no eommuoication was found to exist between the anterior 
and posterior portions of the brain. He found, however, 
that he had been laughing in ignorance of the existence of 
the superior longitudinal conunissure. But he had the 
rare magnanimity to confess it to his medical students. 

The capital or top of the spinal marrow is called the nu- 
didla oblongata. Here we notice three bodies on each 
side, constituting what are called the corpora pyramidalxa^ 
the corpora olivaria^ and the corpora resiiformia. 

The corpora pyramidalia are a continuation of the ante- 
rior or motory tract of the spinal marrow. They aie ^ 
brous, decussate at their lower extremity, proceed upward 
through the Pons Varolii^ escape from its upper border, and 
the greater number passing still upward form the anterior 
and external bundles of the crura cerebri and exterior part 
of the corpora striata^ and uhimately expand into the infe- 
rior, anterior, and exterior convolutions of the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain. A number of fibres of the corpora 
pyramidalia pass into the middle and posterior lobes^ and a 
number into the cerebellum. We shall immediately see how 
beautifully this arrangement of the motory fibres, corrob- 
orates phrenological doctrines. 

The intellectual faculties are situated in the anterior lobe 
of the brain. They enable man to perceive objects that 
exist, their qualities, and relations, and when acting to- 
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gether they constitute loilL We have seen that the intel- 
lectual organs spring from the corpora pjramidalia which 
are at the top of the motory tract of the spinal marrow. 
Here, then, is a direct relation between the convolutions 
whichmanifest will, and the motory tract which executes will. 

The corpora olivaria and corpora restiformia spring from 
that column of the spinal cord which is devoted to sensa- 
tion. The former pass upward into the Pons Yariolii, and 
form the posterior and interior parts of the crura ; thence 
through the great posterior ganglion, and expand partly 
into the convolutions of the anterior lobe lying on its upper 
surface, towards the mesial line, partly into the superior 
convolutions towards the mesial line of the middle lobe ; 
but chiefly into the convolutions of the posterior lobes. 
The latter ascend and form the chief part of the cerebellum, 
but a portion enters into the composition of the posterior 
lobes of the brain. The distribution of these fibres is edso 
in beautiful harmony with the doctrines of our science. 

The convolutions of the middle and those of the posteri- 
or lobes of the brain, manifest the Jeeiings, These, as we 
have seen, spring chiefly from the corpora olivaria. The 
functions of the cerebellum is to manifest the instinct of 
reproduction, which is also a, feeling; and the cerebellum 
springs, as I have just said, from the corpora restiformia. 
Now these bodies constitute the top of the sensory tract of 
the spinal marrow. 

We see, then, that while the intellectual organs are form- 
ed of fibres connected with the motory tract, the organs of 
the feelings are formed of fibres connected pnnctjpa//y with 
the sensory, hut partly with the motory tract. 

The arrangement of structure, by which the organs of 
feeling are supplied with fibres in direct connection with 
the motory tract, is another manifestation of that harmony 
which subsists between phrenology and anatomy, rightly 
understood. Each feeling manifests itself by means of the 
muscular system. Thus fear, rage, or any other feeling 
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communicates great energy to the muscles of voluntaiy 
motion. Again, each feeling impresses certain peculiar 
niiotions, called its natural language, on the musculigr 
nerves : thus self-esteem, when predominant, gives the ten- 
dency to carry the head and body reclining backward* 
Hence, again, we see the necessity of a direct communica- 
tion between the feelings and nerves of motion.* 

We come now to the question — Can the size of the cere* 
bral convolutions be ascertained by inspection of the head 
during life 1 

The bruin is embraced by three membranes : the pia mn- 
Ur and tunica arachnpidea^ both very thin, and the dvra 
maUr^ which is thin but strong, and adheres strongly to the 
inner surface of the skull. The brain enclosed in these 
membranes so exactly fills the interior of the skull that a 
cast in plaster of the interior of the skull, is a fac simUe 
of the brain covered by the dura mater. 

The skull is the bony case : this is composed of three lay- 
ers — a Yery compact one internally, a less compact one ex- 
ternally, and a cellulsur layer between, called the diploe. 

* Daring Mr. Combe's fint'visit to New York, a number of medical 
gentlemen expressed a strong desire to witness the dissection of the 
brain, according to the method pursued by Gall and Spnrzheim. I took 
occasion to mention this to Mr. Combe, who, with the utmost readiness, 
offered to demonstrate the brain, and gave me leave to form a class of 
medical gentlemen to witness the dissection. Brains were provided, 
md at the appointed time, the lecturer demonstrated to a class, several 
members of which were medical professors, the fibrous character of the 
brain, the decussation of the fibres of the corpora pyramidalia, their pas- 
sage through the Pons Varolii, and their ultimate expansion into the 
anterior and middle lobes. In like manner be traced the fibres which 
rise from the corpora olivaria and corpora restiformia to their respective 
expansions. He traced the optic nerves to the anterior pair of tfa9 
corpora qnadrigemina. Showed the various commissures of the brain, 
and the manner of unfolding its convolutions. There was a general 
expression of satisfaction and gratification, and an acknowledgment 
from all present, I believe, that they had seen some things which they 
bad never before had the opportojuly of vitnessiDg, 
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Now the external surfiice of the skull corresponds almoet 
exactly with the internal, except in a few points, which I 
shall mention. The departure from perfect parallelism, 
where it occurs, is' limited to one-tenth or one-eighth of an 
inch. Again, the integuments or coverings of the skull lie 
close to its surface, and are so uniform in thickness as to ex- 
hibit its true figure. Thus, then, there is, in general, no ob- 
stacle to the discoverj of the form of the brain by the form of 
the skull or head. 

The skull is very thin at the orbital plates, and at tko 
squamous portion of the temporal bone : it is thick at the 
ridges of the frontal and occipital bones, but this is always 
the case, and therefore presents no difficulty. 

One part of the brain, however, does some- 
times present a difficulty. I refer to a cavity 
called the frontal sinus. It lies above the 
nose and is formed between the external and 
internal surfaces of the skull. The size of this 
sinus varies. But recollect that it only inter- 
feres with five organs — Form, Site, Weight, 
Individuality and Locality. Again, below the age of twelve 
it does not exist : and as the five organs before mentioned 
are generally very active before that age, the sinus oaniM 
interfere with our observation of them before that period. 
The sinus, therefore, presents no difficulty in tlie way of 
aur discovering the junctions of these organs^ if we stndy 
subjects below twelve years of age. The opponents emi^ 
ced this fiict. After this age it appears, gradually en- 
larges, and after twenty may present some difficulty to the 

ftook at this skull for yourselvei. You see that the par- 
dMism of the enter and inner snrfaees is almost complete. 
— >Toa will obsenre the same in this, and this, and thk 




* I was the first to maintain that it was impossible for ns to determine, 
^rifh exactness, the development of certain convolottons, by the uupee* 
tien ofAie eztennd sorAee ef Ae eranhmi. OtO iU. SSL 
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in shortf in all healthy skolls. CHMenre this 
that of a boy tweire jean old — jon see the sinus does not 
exist In this we have it of average size ; and when of 
this size, no difSicaltj is presented. 

Recollect, phrenologists pretend not to tell the power of 
an organ when the brain or skull is diseased. Thej make 
their obsenrations an ktalthy indimduals in ike prime ofl^. 
It is therefore utterly futile to bring against us morbid speci- 
mens. In disease of the brain the inner table of the skull 
sometimes recedes, and not the outer, the space between be- 
ing often filled up with bone, rendering the skull yrerj thick 
—occasionally enormously so. Here is a skull as irregular 
on the surface as the sea ruffled by the wind ; but then it is 
the skull of a very old man. I know a gentleman of Bath 
eighty-six years of age, in whose skull a like change has 
taken place. Such cases are not uncommon and I am at a 
loss to account for them, since they seem not to result from 
disease, as the faculties of the gentleman I refer to are 
healthily manifested. This skull is very thick and irregu- 
lar : it belonged to a dragoon in the British service, who 
became insane, and nine months afterward killed himself. 
In this case we find the frontal sinus very wide — nearly 
half an inch. 

Dr. Sewall of Washington, to whom, when in that city, I 
was indebted for many acts of kindness, has published a 
work against phrenology, almost entirely taken up with a 
description of diseased skulls. Now, as I remarked to him, 
his work is no more and-phrenological than it is anti-geo- 
logical or anti any thing else. To the firontnl sinus I abdR, 
again allude, when I come to the range of faculties iNWli^ 
may be interfered with by its size. In the mean while^ 
however, bear in mind that there is a great difference Im^ ' 
tween the possibility of discwenng the functions of an or- 
gan and of applying this discovery practically in all cases, 
so as to be able, to predicate the exact degree in which 
every particular mental power is |iieaentineachindividttaL 
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Now we have seen that before twelve no impediment to its 
observation exists. Again, in after life, if the skull be de- 
pressed in this part, no error can be committed in stating 
the subjacent organs as small ; for if the sinus be larger than 
It seems, the error will be on the side of the phrenologist. 
The only cases which at any time can be productive of er- 
ror, are those in which the sinus causes a protuberance 
without, to which the brain does not correspond within. 
But even here, it is possible, in general, to distinguish be- 
tween external appearances produced by a large develop- 
ment of the frontal sinus, and those indicating large devel- 
opment of the organs. In the first, they are generally abru pt 
and ridgy ; in the second, they present a rounder swell, and 
follow the direction of the organs as delineated on the busts. 

We may be asked how it is that an infant's skull, such us 
the one I hold, can be enlarged to the size of an adult skull. 
The explanation is this : Two processes are ever going on 
in the system — deposition and absorption — by the first of 
which new particles are laid down, and by the second old 
ones are taken up. The skull, then, is a strong, but not 
an adamantine barrier. It shields the brain by its powerful 
structure, yet for ever changes to accommodate itself to the 
size of its noble occupant : for it is worthy of remark that, 
throughout organized nature, the hard parts yield to the soft. ^ 
Thus large lungs produce a large chest — not a large chest 
large lungs. So the skull is formed to the brain — not the 
brain to the skull. At first the brain is covered by a mere 
membrane, in which bone at length begins to be deposited. 
.The deposition commences at particular points, and bony 
li^-vhoot out in all directions, just as you have seen in the 
feimation of ice. It is not till some time after birth that 
tpgaifieation is complete. The skull is formed into eight 
boiies, which unite at their edges, and become dovetailed 
together. The lines of union are called sutures or seams. 

The extent to which the head may be enlarged is seen 
firWB this enormouf akull, which belonged to an individual 
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whom I saw at St. Thomas's Hospital, who was affiseted 
with water in the hrain. His faculties were sound, but his 
head was so heavy that he could not support it. 

In commencing the study of phrenology, individuals 
generally become very diligent feelers of their own heads. 
They search about, and finally they rest upon this large pro- 
tuberance behind the ear. They are in amazement at the 
size of the ' bump,* as they are pleased to call it. Then 
they wonder whether it is a good bump or a bad one. Now 
this protuberance is a mere bone, called the mastoid pro- 
cess, and is for the attachment of muscles. It has no rela- 
tion whatever to the brain, and may therefore be not unapt- 
ly styled the Ass's bridge, over which incipient phrenologists 
have to pass. 

With regard to this word ' bump,' which has long been 
supposed to contain a whole volume of wit within itself^ 
allow me to remark that I think its use is c^nctioiied by 
neither correctness of language, nor sound philosophy. It 
is often used, too, in a low, contemptuous sense. It is evi- 
dent to me that the brain is the work of God, and eminent- 
ly displays His goodness and wisdom. In talking of it, we 
ought, tfaerefdre, to use philosophical and respectful lan- 
guage. What would you think of a man's taste who, before 
speaking of the functions of the eye, should say—" Come, 
let us say something about the blinkers*^ /—or, as an intro- 
duction to a demonstration of the functions of the stomacbi 
should say — " Come, let us talk about the hread-baskef^ ? 
Yet, such expressions are on a par with — ^*'Come, let us 
talk about the bumps,'** 

In concluding this part of my subject, let me show yod 
how unimportant a difference of one-tenth or one-eightb of 
an inch is in the thickness of the skull. This is the headof 
Joseph Hume, M. P. ; this of Dr. Chalmers. The general 
size is nearly the same in both ; yet, inthe region of Identi- 
ty, Chalmers' head is an ittcA and a quarier wider than 
Hume's. ContraiM this head of Generel Warmser uMi'llittt 
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of tlie Hindoo in the regions of destructiveoess and cotn* 
baliveuess. Contrast tlwee three heads in the region of 
firmness : there is a difference of more than an inch. Goii- 




We evidently need not trouble ourselves about verj minute 
shades. 

As to authority, the best is on our side. Magendie saja 
that " the only way of estimating the volume of the brain ia 
a jiving person, is to measure the dimension! of the ikulL 
Ever)' other means, even that proposed by Camper, is un- 
certain." Sir Charles Bell, Cuvier, Monro, Blumenbnch, 
and others, hold similar language. That the form of the 
brniii can be eecertained by the form of the head may then 
be considered as established. 

But it has been objected that the whole method of phre- 
nologists is empirical, that we cannot weigh or measure 
either an organ or its manifestation. We plead guilty to 
the charge, and freely admit that the two elements in our 
method of investigation are both, iu their own nature, eili- 
motive. But then, we affirm that if an observer possess tin 
iirerageendowment of the observing and reflective faculties, 
he may, by due practice, learn to estimate both develop- 
ment and manifcslation with sufficient precision to lead hitn 
to positive conclusions. Phrenology rests on the snme kind 
of evidence as the pra<;tice of Medicine. Diseases are judged 
«fby the aymptoms or appearances which they present. The 
knowledge of what organs are affected ; of the degree to 
which they are affected, and of the extent to which medi- 
eiun act on them, depends entirely on estimative evidence. 

The aame general laws of evidence must necessarily a^ 
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plj to the study of phrenology as of medicine. The men- 
tal manifestations are neither ponderable nor measurable 
any more than the capacity for pain or pleasure, or the 
powers of hearing or sight. We estimate the degree to 
which these susceptibilities and capacities are possessed by 
different individuals, and regard our knowledge as substan- 
tial ; so we estimate the force of mental manifestations by 
the exercise of observation and reflection, and must neces- 
sarily do so, or remain for ever ignorant of mental science. 
Again, I have just demonstrated that differences between 
the form of particular organs, and between their size, when 
large and small, are so palpable that to deny the possibility 
of distinguishing them, in favourable cases, is perfectly ab- 
surd ; and in proving science, we are not only entitled but 
hound by the dictates of common sense, to select the sim- 
plest and most striking cases as best calculated to bring 
truth to light. Those individuals, therefore, who object to 
the evidence on which phrenology is founded, appear to 
me completely to misunderstand the nature of the inquiry. 
To deny the possibility of estimating the size of the cere- 
bral organs and mental manifestations, is as absurd as to 
deny that we can estimate whether any feature of the body 
be large or small, or whether a person be blind, near- 
sighted or sharp-sighted. 

I shall now proceed to describe the particular organs, 
premising that the faculties are divided into two orders — 
Feelings and Intellect ; the feelings into two genera — 
Propensities and Sentiments. Of the Propensities I 
shall now treat: 

1. amativeness. 

To learn the situation of this organ, feel on the middle 
line toward the base of the skull at the back part of the 
head, and you will find a small bony projection named the 
occipital spine. Amativeness is situated below that point 
and between the mastoid processes. The size of the organ 
is indicated by the extension of the infBrior surface of the 
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i bone bnckword Knd dowoward, or hy the thick- 
ness of the neck at these parts between the ears. Its large 
Bizfi gives great peripheral expansion to the neck from the 
ears backward. In infanta, the cerebellum is the least de- 
Teloped of all the cerebral parts, forming hut from one-thir* 
teenth to one-twentieth of the weight of the brain, whereas 
at adult age it constitutes from one-eighth to one-sixth. In 
infants, the part of the neck corresponding to the cerebel- 
lum oppears attached to the middle of the base of the skull; 
towards puberty it begins to expand behind. This part is 
generally more developed in males than in females. 
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The function of the cerebellum is to manifest the sexaal 
feelings. In this bust of Dr. Hette the development is 
very small, as you perceive, and the manifestation of feel- 
ing corresponded. Compare the bust of Hette with this of 
Mitchell and this of Dean — how enormous the develop- 
ment in these last ! — both of whom were executed, Mitchell 
for murdering a young woman whom he had seduced, Dean 
for murdering a child without any rational motive, and un- 
doubtedly under the influence of diseased cerebral action, 
occasioned by disappointed love. You see here the head 
of the Rev. Mr. Martin, in which it is small. This is the 
head of Linn, the parricide, in which it is very large. The 
head of Gall, as you perceive, shows a very large cerebel- 
lum — and it seems to have been the only faculty which he 
abused. 

This faculty exercises a very great influence on the 
character. Boys before the age of puberty are generally 
undeferential, lUhl even rude, toward the other sex, but after 
that age they beooiiie kind and attentive. It softens all the 
harsh feelings (>f cmr nature, and increases the force and 
activity of all iho kindly and benevolent aflections towards 
the opposite sex. 

It is thouglit by many that the functions of this organ can- 
not be approached. But it appears to me that " to the pure 
all things arc pure," and that there is no function which 
does not present an aspect, in which it may be made to 
manifest thj) wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

Some think it best that young people should be kept in 
entire ignorance of the function of this organ. This is an 
opinion to which I can by no means subscribe. The 
organ of Amativeness is the largest of all the mental organs, 
and being endowed with natural activity, it fills the mind 
spontaneously with emotions and suggestions the manifesta- 
tion of which may be directed and controlled, but which 
cannot be prevented from arising, even though you shut 
youth out entirely from the world. The question is not. 
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therefore, whether the feeling shall arise or not — over that 
we have no control — ^but whether it shall be placed ui;cler 
the guidance of an enlightened understanding, or be with- 
drawn from the eye of reason, and allowed to riot in all the 
fierceness of a blind animal instinct. The formei course 
appears to me the only one consistent with reason and 
morality, and the one which should be invariably adopted. 
Messrs. FJourens and Magendie think they have discov- 
ered, by inflicting injuries on the cerebellum, that it serves 
for the regulation of muscular motion. But from these 
experiments no certain conclusions are deducible. The 
infliction of injury on one part of the nervous system de- 
ranges other parts — and hence it is not the way to deter- 
mine the functions of any. Again, Mr. Solly has discov- 
ered a column of fibres which passes from the motory tract 
of the medulla oblongata to the cerebellum. Now when 
these experimenters sliced this part, they commenced at the 
distal extremity of the motory fibres and destroyed them to 
the medulla oblongata. By thus injuring and irritating the 
motory tract, no wonder that convulsions followed ! The 
cerebellum is composed, as I have before said, of fibres 
connected with the motory as well as the sensory tract of 
the spinal column. It is an organ of feeling, but also influ- 
ences voluntary motion by instinctive impulses. Injuries 
of the cerebellum may therefore cause irregular or con- 
vulsive muscular movements without being the regulator of 
such movements. That the cerebellum may manifest 
other functions than that of Amativeness is not, however, 
impossible ; but that this faculty occupies the largest part 
of it is unquestionable.* 

* "The cold in clime are cold in blood ; 

Their love cau scarce deserve the name." Byron^s Giour» 

An opinion is somewhat prevalent that the amative feeling increases 
in strength from the poles towards the eqnator ; but facts are at variance 
with this hypothesis. No people manifest amativeness more strongly 
than the EsqaimaDz, Greonlanders and other northern nattona. 
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LECTURE IV. 

ti, PHIL0PR06EN1TITENE88. 

[/ have omitted such parts of the lecture as refer to those 
facts^ concerning this organ^ which are more fully detailed in 
the Introductory Essay from page ^ to page 41 indusioe. 
To that essay I refer the reader, A. B.] 

This faculty has been confounded with that of benevo- 
lence, but it is often strong when benevolence is verj weak, 
and weak when benevolence is very strong. When the 
organ is large it renders the office of rearing children plea- 
sant, nay delightful, even when they belong to others. Sir 
Walter Scott remarks that among children there is a sort of 
freemasonry, by which they detect almost instantly those 
who pay attention to them merely that they may be pleas- 
ing to the parents, and that they recognize by intuition 
those who take real pleasure in their society. 

This faculty is frequently abused ; people often pamper 
and spoil children instead of training them rationally. 
They forget that this is a blind feeling ; indeed, all the pro- 
pensities are blind — and by proving this, phrenology will 
confer one of its greatest boons on man. 

This faculty sometimes takes a direction that has subject- 
ed its possessors to ridicule. In the United States, all ladies 
who have arrived at adult age seem to be married ; but in 
my own country, this (alas !) is not the case ; and among 
unmarried ladies we see the amiable feeling now under 
consideration lavished upon lap-dogs, cats or birds, these 
delicate and little animals being used as substitutes for 
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children. This practice is ofteQ ridiculed; but recollect 
that it is the manifestation of a feeling which under more 
favourable circumstances would have rendered them excel- 
lent and devoted mothers. 

Here is the skull of a negro ; this of a Scotch highland- 
cr ; this of a Charib from the island of St. Vincent ; see 
how largely the organ is developed — and these people 
strikingly manifest love of children. When at Brussels, 1 
talked with a woman concerning the behaviour of the 
Scotch highlanders who had been billeted in her house, du- 
ring the war. She said they were as gentle and affectionate 
in the house as they were brave in the field, and that they 
were very fond of children. See what a large development 
in the skull of the poet Burns — and how beautifully is the 
feeling manifested in his poetry 1 In the Esquimaux it is 
very large ; here is a specimen. Captain Parry says, that 
love of children is almost the only amiable feeling they 
manifest. He met a party of them without food and almost 
dying with hunger ; he relieved them, and the first thing 
they did was to feed their children, not attending to their 
own wants till the little ones were fully satisfied. 

This organ is sometimes diseased. Mental derangement 
is one of those subjects on which phrenology throws a flood 
of light. Diseased affections of the mind, by reason of 
men's ignorance, have been a source of much anxiety and 
maltreatment. People have known not what to do. Some- 
times terrified, sometimes horrified, sometimes mystified, 
they have had no idea that it was the disease of a material 
organ, which was probably in a state of exalted action, and 
which, like inflammation of the eye, might be got rid of by 
a proper remedial course. 

A lady in whom this organ is very large, told me that she 
frequently dreams of children. She described one dream 
which imparted to her the most exquisite delight, in which 
«he seemed to have her whole lap full of babies, wliich were 
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smiling, sprawling, raising their hands and tossing about in 
the most interesting manner imaginable. 

I now come to what is called the Natural Language of 
the Organs. Up to this time you will perhaps grant that 
I have been talking with a show, at least, of reason ; but 
now 70U will probably set me down as fanciful and absurd. 
I am prepared for this ; but I doubt not that you will ac- 
knowledge its truth before the end of the course ; for as 
most of you have some predominant organ, and as each 
organ has a language of its own, though you may think 
my description of the natural language of those organs 
which in you are weak to be ridiculous, you will recognize 
the language of your own strong organs, and be convinced 
that there is truth in it after all.* 

The law of action, as laid down by Gall, is, that the mo- 
tions are all in the direction of the seat of the organs. 
That natural language docs exist all will allow when they 
reflect that by mein, walk and gesture the actors of panto- 
mime are enabled to operate powerfully on the feelings 
without uttering a word. The natural tendency of Philo- 
progenitiveness when predominantly active, is to throw the 
head backward. 

Near Manchester I saw a young woman bring her hus- 
band's breakfast to him, and sit by the road-side till he ate 
it, spending the time in caressing her child. Her whole 
manner was expressive of the highest delight. She kissed 
and fondled the infant, pressed it to her bosom, and then 
she threw back her head, repeating the same action several 
times. This was the natural language of this feeling. 
It would have formed a most beautiful subject for a painter. 

* Pantomime is the universal language of all nations, and of all ani- 
mals. There is no beast, there is no man who does not learn it; there 
is no beast nor man who does not understand it ; it accompanies lan- 
guage and strengthens its expressions ; it supplies the defects of articu- 
late language ; words may be ambiguonsy but pantomime never is so- 
Qall y. ^66. 
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The great painters of Italy noticed the same expresnon, 
and in tkeir representations of the murder of the innocents, 
thej place the bereft mothers with their heads thrown back 
and the extreme of agony depicted in their countenances. 

3. CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

This organ is situated immediately above Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and below Self-Esteem. Phrenologists differ con- 
cerning its functions, therefore I shall not occupy much 
time upon it. Spurzheim, from observing it large in ani- 
mals f5nd of dwelling in one place, called it Inhahitiveness. 
I observed persons whose thoughts, like clouds, come and 
go without regularity — whose sentences have succession 
without relation. In them I have found the organ very 
small. I observed others, of less mental capacity, remarka- 
ble for continuity of thought, and for the natural relation- 
ship existing between the successive subjects of their con- 
versation. In these I have found the organ large. It ap- 
peared to me, therefore, that its function is to keep two or 
more organs in continuous and simultaneous activity/. Dr. 
Hoppe and the Rev. Dr. Welsh agreed with me in this 
view. I have already mentioned that I noticed some years 
ago a convolution of the brain running from the region of 
this organ, near the base of the cleft between the two cere- 
bral hemispheres, and terminating in the anterior lobe, and 
that Mr. Solly has since proved this to be a commissure. 

Dr. Yimont of Paris has made some observations which, 
if established, will reconcile the views of Dr. Spurzheim 
and myself. Having directed his attention to birds which 
live on fish, and which hover over water, watch with in- 
tense fixedness and then dart downward as though they 
were arrows rather than living beings, and having com- 
pared them with ducks and other animals which practice 
no sucli concentrated watchfulness and action, he found 
in the first a great development of the lower part of this 
region, and in the others great deficiency. This he calU 
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Concentrativenesfl. He found that this organ did not oc- 
cupy the whole space, but left a region immediately above 
it and below Self-Esteem which, he is convinced, apper- 
tains to the faculty of Inhabitiveness. If this view be cor- 
rect, and I am pretty well satisfied that is, then are Dr. 
Spurzheim's views and my own reconciled. 

4. ADHESIVENESS. 

This organ is situated at the middle of the posterior edge 
of the parietal bone, on each side of the lower part of Con: 
centrativeness and the upper part of Fhiloprogenitiveness. 
Dr. Gall was requested to mould the head of a lady who 
was a model of friendship. He did so, and found two 
large symmetrical protuberances, one on each side. The 
lady had suffered great mutations of fortune. She had been 
rich, and then poor — again rich, and again poor; but 
amid all these changes she remained firmly attached to h.(r 
friends. The idea naturally suggested itself that this part 
might be the organ of the disposition to attachment. 
Many subsequent observations confirmed the conjecture. 

You will seldom find this organ in an isolated protuber- 
ant state. Its large size is generally indicated by the 
breadth and fullness of this region. Compare these two 
skulls ; this is the skull of an Esquimaux in which Amn- 
tiveness and Fhiloprogenitiveness are very large, and Ad- 
hesiveness small ; this is the skull of a Swiss, in which all 
three are very large. 

Those in whom this organ is large feel the instinctive len- 
dency to embrace and cling to the object of their affections. 
Boys manifest it by their attachment to dogs and rabbits, 
and in girls, to the feeling of Fhiloprogenitiveness it adds 
the hug of affection which they bestow upon their dolls. I 
have seen the poet Moore, and know this organ to be large 
in him, and his poetry breathes its very spirit: 
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" The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 
Let it grow where it will cannot flourish alone; 
But will lean to the nearest and loyeliest thing. 
It can twine with itself, and make closely its own." 

Agaia — how it glows in the following lines ! — 

"The heart that loves truly, love, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close. 
As the sun-flower turns to her god as he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he rose." 

In general this organ is larger and the faculty stronger 
in woman than in man; and the extreme ardour and con- 
stancy of their attachment may be attributed to this circum- 
stance. In them alone can friendship be found in the full- 
ness of perfection. Taking advantage of this proneness to 
attachment — ^this consecration of the heart to the object of 
affection — some men, for the gratification of a most despi- 
cable vanity, or from a worse motive, sport with this beauti- 
ful trait of female nature — conduct which should subject 
them to double infamy, but which is too often allowed to 
pass without censure. The seducer glories in his success- 
ful villany, while the wronged one is mourning in utter 
wretchedness, over ruined hopes and a blighted name. 

We often find strong attachment subsisting between per- 
sons of very different mental characters, in whom there are 
many points of repulsion ; but the strength of this feeling 
serves as a bond of union. There are husbands and wives 
in whom the attracting and repelling forces are so balanced 
that they can be happy neither together nor apart. They 
are for ever quarreling and making matters up ; they part 
and unite, part again and again unite ; again fly off, and 
again come together. They are a complete puzzle to their 
friends, who can place no dependence on their assertions or 
protestations. In these cases. Adhesiveness will generally 
be found largely developed in both parties. This produces 
instinctive attachment ; but other discordant organs will be 
found in their heads, which produce reciprocal repulsion. 

13 
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This faculty is the bond of union among men, and gircs 
rise to society. It is found large in many animals ; but 
there are some, as the fox and magpie, which live in the 
married state, that is, they are attached for life; some, 
again, as the dog, live in society, but are not attached for 
life. Spurzheim thought attachment and attachment for 
life to be modifications of the same faculty. Gall inclined 
to think them distinct faculties ; and Dr. Vimout thinks he 
has proved this to be the case, and considers the region 
which we ascribe to philoprogenitiveness as comprising two 
organs — love of young in the middle, and on each side 
attachment for life. 

This organ is sometimes so active in oxen and horses, that 
they become sick, when deprived of their accustomed com- 
panions. This diseased condition of the organ in man is 
called nostalgia. Many are unaware of the strength of this 
feeling till they have occasion to leave home. When away 
from their friends and companions they feel a yearning to- 
ward them, and a longing and craving to be again at home. 

Amativeness, philoprogenitiveness and adhesiveness form 
the group of domestic affections, on the due regulation and 
proper exercise of which so much of our happiness depends. 

The natural language of this faculty is to embrace and 
cause the organs to approach, as you see in this plate of two 
little girls, and this of a girl and dove. When a dog or cat 
is under the influence of this faculty, and wants to show 
great attachment, it will rub this part of the head against its 
master's leg.* When two persons meet in whom this or- 
gan predominates, they feel an involuntary attachment 
toward each other springing up in their minds, unless their 
other faculties be very incongruous. Those who have it 

* There is a beaatiful groap of Castor and Pollux, in which we see 
their arms resting on each other's shoulders, and these friends pressing 
together their organs ofattachment In the Madonna on ^mi of Raphael, 
Mary presses this region of her head against the corresponding regton 
oftheheadoftbechUd. 6aU,Y.S72. 
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large give the band a hearty shake on meeting ; those who 
have it small hardly press the hand at all. With the first, 
absent friends are ever present ; they think of them with a 
warm glow of affection. With the last, out of sight out of 
mind. The organ was large in Bums, and his poetry is 
full of its spirit. It was large in Mary Mac Tnnes the mur- 
derer, and she strongly manifested the feeling. A person 
to whom she was firmly attached had sent her a pocket- 
handkerchief with his name written on one comer, and also 
half an orange, requesting that she would eat it on the 
scaffold in token of their mutual affection, he having eaten 
the other half the preceding morning at the corresponding 
hour. She held the corner of the handkerchief, on which 
his name was written, in her month, all the night preceding 
her execution. When seated on the drop she took the orange 
firom the turnkey, saying, ** Tell him that I die perfectly 
satisfied that he has done all in his power for my life, and 
that I eat the orange as he desired me. May God bless 
him. Say to him that it was my dying request that he may 
avoid drink and bad company, and be sure never to be late 
out at night." She forgot eternity in the ardour of her at- 
tachment. 

In 1836, Dr. , had a patient whom he examined 

after death;rand in whom he found the lungs extensively 
diseased. This was conceived to be a sufficient cause of 
death, and the examination proceeded no further till tho 
brother of the deceased asked him with eagerness what they 
had found to be the condition of the brain ; and when he 
learned that no examination had taken place, he requested 
that they would proceed to examine it. They did so, and 
to their astonishment found twenty-seven abscesses, eleven 
in the cerebellum and ten or eleven ipore in the posterior 
lobe, there being but one in the intellectual region and it 
was in the organ of Tune. The brother then stated his 
reason for making the request he had. His brother, he 
said, had been a resident of London, where his family then 
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resided, and that he was formerly very much attnehcd to 
his family ; and that when he first came to^ Ediftburgfa }S€ 
manifested ahout them the usual anxiety, but that before 
he died attachment to them was utterly l6st, aAd &at he 
would hardly have mentioned them in his will if he had not 
been urged to do so. 

5. COMBATIVENESS. 

The organ of this faculty is situated immediately back- 
ward and upward from the ear. Gall discovered it by col- 
lecting together a number of the lower classes of society, 
studying their characters and comparing their develop- 
ments. He found such as were remarkable for being bra- 
voes to have this part leu'ge, such as were noted for cow- 
ardice to have it very small. Subsequent observations es- 
tablished tlie discovery. In Vienna animal combats were 
frequently exhibited, and one man was so intrepid that he 
often presented himself alone in the arena to sustain the 
attack of a bull or a wild boar. In him Gall found it very 
large. He found it very iarge in a young lady who had 
repeatedly dressed herself in male attire and maintained 
battles with men.* 

Dr. Brown speaks of this faculty. " There is," says he, 
'*a principle in our mind which is to us like a constant protec- 
tor, which may slumber, indeed, but which slumbers only at 
seasons when its vigilance would be useless ; which awakes, 
therefore, at the first appearance of unjust intention, and 
which becomes more watchful and more vigorous in pro- 
portion to the violence of the attack which it has to dread." 
" Courage," says Dr. Johnson, " is a quality so necessary 
for maintaining virtue, that it is always respected, even 

*' In the first interview I eve't had, in niy travels, with a devoted ama- 
tear of cock-fighting, he thought he was confiding to me a great secret, 
by telling me that, by sight alone, he could distinguish good fighters from 
poor ones, and pointing out, as the distinguishing mark, a great breadth 
of the head, a little in front of the earl. This man had no knowledge of 
my discoveries. GaiU iv. S7. 
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trhen it is associated with vice." Steme'a Uncle Toby is 
a penioiiificaiioii of great combativeneM, beneroleiica and 
iategrily. 

This faculty produces active courage, the instinctiTe pro- 
pensity to oppose, and gives that boldaess to the mind which 
enables it to remain undaunted amid opposition ; a consid- 
erable endowment of it is, therefore, indispensable to all 
great and magnaDimous characters. I knew a ladj in 
whom the moral gentimeuts were large and Combativenesa 
very small, who confessed that she felt the want of s proper 
development of this organ as a great deficiency in her char- 
acter. She lacked the courage to oppose even manifest 
wrong. She felt that she should have been a much more 
useful woman with a proper endowment of Combativeness, 
and sometimes shed tears at her own pusillanimity. A 
man without proper Combativeness is always trodden 
under fooL 

This organ was very large, as you may see by this head, 
iu General Wurmser, (1) who defended Hantua against Bo- 
naparte. Fighting was his chief delight. His intellect was 
by no means remarkable, and Napoleon said he gave him 
more trouble than ten better men. By his sudden ond 
fierce attacks, made in defiance of all military principle?, 
he kept the French in a continual state of alarm. It is 
very large, as you may see, in King Robert Bruce, and alt 
know how strongly he manifested the faculty. Let the 
skull of either of these heroes be eompored with this of a 
CeyloQcse boy.(3) 
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The faenhyis of great senrice to the bamBter, and canges 
his energies to rise in proportion as he is opposed. Com- 
bined with Destructiveness it inspires authors with the love 
of battles. Sir Walter Scott, who possessed this com- 
bination, rose abote his asnal energy when describing the 
fight, the sfanghter, ^tad the shouts of yictoiy. From this 
sympathy of authors with warriors, a successful butcher is 
too often el^yiitedto the rank of a hero, and success in arms 
considered glorious 'without reference to the merits of the 
quarrel. 

This faculty, large, gives the love of contention. Thus 
you find pdt'sons who dispute every thing ; they say it is 
the love of troth which instigates them, but it is in reality 
the love of quarreling. It is reported of a native of Aber- 
deen, that he was so contentious that when a friend met 
him and said "this is a fine day, sir," he replied, "tut man 
who is finding fault with the day." When Combativeness 
is large and undirected by the moral sentiments, it becomes 
a great disturber of domestic pence: the hours which 
should be devoted to pure and quiet enjoyment are embit- 
tered by strife and contradiction. 

This organ it is for the gratification of which the prize- 
fights of England are enacted. It is generally very large 
in those who murder fi*om sodden impulses, as Haggart 
and Mac Innes. It is usually more developed in man 
than in woman, but sometimes it predominates in the lat- 
ter, and gives her "a feold, forward air. It gives girls a ten- 
dency to romp. You see this organ very large in the statue 
of the ancient gladiator. 

Those in whom it is large are very pugnacious when in- 
toxicated, though at other times tfaey may restrain the 
propensity within proper bounds. Here is the skull of a 
native of one of the British Isles, where the people have 
the propensity so strong, that it Is sidd in song * when 
one meets his firiend he for love knocks him down.' In it 
the organ is very large. An Irish gentleman told me that 
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at their fain it was not mcommon for one of his eountrymen 
after becoming excited by whiskey, and unable any longer 
to repress his pugnacity, to range along the booths till be 
could see a head poking out somewfavre, when he would 
give it a blow which would bring out its owner in quick 
time, then a regular fight would en3tte«*-^oiitrast this head 
with that of the Hindoo, in whom combatiyeness is feeble 
— what a drfference you pereeiye ! Bulldogs are always 
broad here, greyhounds narrow. When horses are narrow 
behind the ears they are shy, when broad they are bold ; 
when broad here and low in the forehead they are vicious ; 
when broad here and high in the forehead, they are both 
bold and good-nattired. 

In our intercourse with men the knowledge of the mode 
in which this faculty operates is most useful. Knowing that 
such men constantly desire to oppose, the best plan is to state 
your opinioif or arguments as clearly as possible, and if your 
meaning is perverted, your expressions distorted and the 
the question embarrassed by extraneous matter, to drop the 
argument and leave your opponent in quiet possession of 
the field. This will be to him a real punishment and give a 
better chance for your views to sink into his mind. 

This organ is often diseased. Pinel says, " A maniac 
naturally peaceful and gentle in disposition, appeared to be 
inspired by the demon of malice during the fit. He was then 
in an unceasingly mischievous activity ; he locked up his 
companions in their cells, provoked and struck them, and 
at every word raised some new quarrel and fighing." I have 
before related a case in which diseased manifestation was 
attended with pain in the organ. 

The natural language of this propensity is to throw the 
head backward and to one side, as in the attitude of boxing ; 
the painters have noticed this. It gives a cutting expres- 
sion to the lips, and a harsh thumping sound to the voice ; 
Madame de Stael noticed this in Napoleon, and remarked, 
that when excited every word he uttered seemed to contain 
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a shot. Boys who hare it large, stand up boldly when fight- 
ing, and look their adversary in the fece. Those who have it 
small rarely fight, and when they do they generally poke their 
head as soon as pomible to the breast of the adversary. It 
has been objected to this view of the natural language, that 
men put themselves into the described attitude because it is 
the best position both for attack and defence. We reply 
that boys who are quite young instinctively assume thiis at- 
titude without in the slightest degree considering its pro- 
priety ; and that this attitude is best is an inevitable con- 
sequence of its being natural.* 

* A clerical friend handed me the following note, I maert it entire. 

Constitit in digitos extemplo arrectua uterque, 
Brachiaque ad superaa interritus extulit anras, 
Abdux6re retro long^ capita ardua ab ictu ; 
Immiscentque manna manibns, pagnamque laeessont. 

JEneid,B. V.vene426. 

** Both on tiptoe stand, at fhll extent ; 
Their arms aloft, their bodies iuly bent ; 
Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar, 
With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war/' 

Dryden. 

This seems to me a pretty and very correct illustration of the natural 
language of " Combativeness." As such it maybe worth remembering. 
It occurs in VirgO's description of the encounter between Dair€9 and 
EfUdhu, T.J. S. 
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LECTURE V. 
6. Destructiteness. 

This organ is situated immediately above, extends a 
little backward and forward from the external opening of 
the ear, and gives to that part breadth and elevation in pro- 
portion to its size. In grammivorous animals, only a small 
portion of the brain lies behind the external opening of the 
car; while in the cfifnivorous, a considerably larger mass 
is situated there. This is well shown by exhibiting the dif- 
ference between this, the skull of a young lion, and this, the 
skull of a roebuck. This is the skull of a fox ; a sheep ; 
a cat ; a dog ; a rabbit ; a savage baboon. Tou notice 
that those of the carnivoree are broadest just over the ear, 
whereas those of the herbivorce are broadest higher up and 
have little brain behind the ear. You notice too that the 
former are all much broader in proportion to their size 
than the latter. By the difference in this part of the skull 
alone, these two classes of animals are readily distinguish- 
able from each other. 

Dr. Gall early noticed this, but drew no particular con- 
clusion from it, till one gentleman sent him the skull of a 
parricide, and another the skull of a highwayman, who, 
not content with robbing, murdered his victims. On com- 
paring these, he found them both very wide here. This 
fact, in connection with his previous observations on the 
skulls of animals, led him to conclude, that in this region 
might be situated an organ which gives the disposition to 
kill. At first his mind revolted at the idea ; but finding, 
on still further examination, that nature spoke unequivocal- 
ly, he was forced to believe her. This organ he called by 
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a French name — insHnei du mtier(r«— which signifies pro- 
pensity to kill, but which was ignorantlj translated into 
English by the word murder. This blunder was the cause 
of infinite abuse of phrenology and Dr. Gall. Can it be 
possible, say declaimers, that God has implanted such a 
propensity in the human mindl I observe, in the first 
place, that others besides phrenologists have acknowledged 
its existence. Lord Kaimes names it the *^ appetite for 
hunting" It has been said, indeed, that the pleasure of 
hunting is in the pursuit, and the consequent emulation; 
but [ have asked hunters whether, if some machine could 
be invented to fly before them as the game now does, they 
would feel the same pleasure. The answer has always 
been in the negative: some animal must sufier, or little 
pleasure ensues. 

Poets and authors who delineate human nature are 
familiar with this feeling. Sir Walter Scott describes its 
abuse as " the ruffian thirst for blood," The author of 
Recollections of the Peninsula says, that not only soldiers, 
but others, '* talk with an undefined pleasure about car* 
nage" I have met with young men of good moral qualities 
in whom the impulse was restrained, but who confessed 
that to smash and slay would give them great momen- 
tary gratification. In them the organ was decidedly large. 

Besides, in regarding the scene of creation, we perceive 
all living beings destined to destruction ; and this has ever 
been the case. The history of the earth informs us that vari- 
ous races of animals and vegetables have successively been 
destroyed. The works of art are subject to .the destroying 
hand of time; man himself is destined to destruction. 
Moreover, he has received a stomach fitted to digest 
animal food, and a bodily system which such food is fitted 
to nourish and preserve. To gratify this appetite, he must 
deprive animals of life by sudden destruction, as their flesh 
is unwholesome if they die of old age or disease, and ani- 
mals bent on destruction surround him*. To place him 
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on eanh, therefore, without an organizntion fitting him for 
these circumstances of his condition, would hare been anf 
thing but indicatire of aupreme wisdom and beneficence. 

Combatirenesi gires us courage to latx danger and lo re- 
sist aggression. Destructireness gives us the desire and 
disposition to huri destruction on the aggressor. Those in 
whom it is large take a kind of pleasure in seeing scenes of 
sufieriog, at the sight of which those in whom it is small 
would be agonized. Thus humane and even cultivated in- 
diruals experience pleasure in witnessing executions.' Thqr 
would not put a man to death, but if one ia to be put to 
death at anj- rate, they think it no harm to look on and enjojr 
the spectacle. It ia always fijund large in good operating 
surgeons : medical gentlemen in wbom it is small, though 
possessed of all the requisites of knowledge and skill, would 
dislike — nay, would be unable — to operate. We see, then, 
that this organ is absolutely necessary even to perfi>rm the 
behests of Benevolence. I knew a clergyman who had 
very small Destructive neas, and very large Benevolence, who 
could not bear to see a person bled. His son was taken 
ill with inflammation of the lungs : the physician was sent 
for, and proceeded to bleed immediately, telling the father 
that he should want his assistance ; the minister screwed 
up bis courage, remttined till the operation was performed, 
and then fointed away. 

Compare the size of Destrucdveness in Tardy tbe pir&U, 
(1) with its size in the Cingalese boy.(2) Thii organ is 
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alwajs large in oool and deliberate murderers, such as John 
Bellingham, whose head I now show you. Ke murder- 
ed Perceval, the English Minister, in 1819, bj deliberately 
shooting him in the lobby of the House of Commons. 
In this the organ is very large, it is the skull of the woman 
Gottfried, who, though in easy circumstances, murdered, in a 
series of years, both her parents, her children, two husbands, 
and six other persons, by small doses of arsenic ; yet she 
would stand by their death-beds seemingly in an agony of 
grief, but in reality gloating over their protracted torments. 
8ee the size of the organ in the head of Hare, who assisted 
Burke to murder sixteen persons for the sake of selling their 
bodies for dissection, and who, after his bloody deeds, slept 
as undisturbedly as though he had been merely killing a pig. 
This b the head of a man of Belfast who murdered his 
father. The jury that tried him very properly returned, in 
conformity with the evidence, a verdict of insanity. He 
was accordingly confined to an asylum, from which, after 
some period of correct conduct, he made his escape and 
proceeded to Liverpool, where, for a deed of violence, he was 
immediately arrested, and after trial transported to New 
South Wales. I expect that the next we shall hear about 
him will be, that he has there committed some dreadful deed. 
GontnMt. these skulls with that of the Hindoo. How 
small this organ is in them in comparison ; and yet it is of 
its average isize in. these people. The Hindoos are notori- 
ous, fer thetii disjil^e of putting animals to death.^ In some 
parts, indeed, they have hospitals for the reception and 
maintenance of sick and aged animals. Here is the head 
of a Flat-head Indian ; see how large in this region ! Here 
is one of a Charib, which is still more developed. In these 
heads you will notice that large Destructiveness is combined 
with small reflective and moral faculties. Its large size, in 

* " If a man kills a fish, the magistrate shall fine him ten puns of cow- 
ries." — ''If a man kills an insect the magistrate dnU fine him one pun of 
Cowries."— Gentoo Laws, translated by Halbed. C. xvi, Sec iii. 
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proper combination, is quite compatible 'with high moral 
character. Here, for example, is the head of Captain Parry, 
in whom it is large, but in whom the intellectual faculties 
and moral sentiments preponderate. It is large, too, in 
Spurzheim, yet he was an amiable philosopher. 

Satire is a combination of this faculty with wit. It must 
have been large in Byron. It gives point, too, to that sar- 
castic, cutting speech, which is so unpleasant to those who 
are the subjects of it. Some swear with a heartiness which 
others cannot imitate. Destructiveness gives a force and 
energy to their imprecations which those who think swear- 
ing manly, but whose Destructiveness is small, vainly strive 
to imitate ; there is a softness, a roundness about their im- 
precations which completely destroys the effect. In Par- 
liament, we find some men with Destructiveness and Lan- 
guage very large ; and whose speeches are complete tor- 
rents of invective — often of nothing else. Yet after such a 
speech, the newspapers are full of laudatory remarks : *'such 
energy !" " such torrents of invective !" •* such withering 
sarcasm !" For my own part, I no more admire Destruc- 
tiveness manifested in this way, than when manifested by 
blows. 

With due reverence, I must be allowed to say that I have 
noticed preachers in whom this organ is very large dwell 
principally on " the worm that never dies, and the fire that 
is never quenched.'* They mistake, it seems to me, the 
fervours of Destructiveness, for the inspirations of moral 
eloquence, and, while they gratify the stern, they harrow up 
the feelings of the amiable and susceptible. Phrenology will 
be very serviceable by teaching men the secret fountains of 
their emotions, and that what is gratifying to them is not 
necessarily edifying to others. 

Those in whom this organ is small are often deficient in 
proper indignation. A community of such men would be 
aptej to the profligate and unprincipled. Contumely and 
snffering would inevitably be their portion. If aggrefliott 

14 
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visit a communitj ia whom exists a proper enctowment of 
this faculty, destruction is hurled upon their heads, and 
others are kept aloof by the terror which such a manifesta- 
tion of the feeling inspires. 

Great size of this organ and Combativeness inspires men 
with delight in battles. Of this we a short time ago had an 
example in the United States ; the Boundary Question 
was agitated, and every mouth breathed war. The excite- 
ment has passed away, and many are astonished now, as I 
was then, at the violence of their emotions. Phrenology 
indicates the source of our feelings, and shows us that the 
propensities ought never to act as the controUers but mere- 
ly as the servants of reason and the higher sentiments. I 
met in Edinburgh a young American who said that the 
United States equalled any European nation in every thing 
excepting military glory, and that a great war, which would 
afford them an opportunity for acquiring it, would be a ua- 
tional blessing. I told him that his organs of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness were large, and that he was mere- 
ly mistaking the impulses of his own propensities for the 
wishes and interests of his nation.* 

When Destructiveness is excited by disease, there is an 
exalted manifestation of its function, and a disposition to 
burn, kill and destroy. Violence or murder may be commit- 
ted, and we may hang the person on account of his malady. 
A man in a village in Scotland was observed to enter a cot- 
tage and presently to come out and walk deliberately away. 

* The activi^ of Destructiveness is very evident in the foHowing nar- 
rative of Adanson. " What struck me most was the shooting of mon- 
keys, which I enjoyed * * * I do not think there ever was beUer sport * * 
Nothing could be more entertaining when several of them jumped to- 
gether on the same bough, than to see it bend under them, and the hinder- 
most to drop down on the ground ; while the rest got farther on, and othen 
were still suspended in the air. While this game was going on, I con- 
tinued to shoot at them, and thongh I kittedmo le88ihantkree'and4wmUifm 
k$s than an hour, and within the space of twenty lathomsi yet not one 
of them screeched the whole time." p. 316. 
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He was thought to be a beggar, and no further notice was 
taken of the circumstance till an hour or two afterward, 
when a neighbour entered and found the old woman who 
resided there lying on the floor, with her skull cleft in two 
bj means of a spade. It is an important fact that not the 
slightest article had been stolen. The man was pursued, 
taken, and brought to trial. The evidence was such that 
no doubt remained on my mind that the prisoner was a 
monomaniac. I mentioned this to Mr. C, the Solicitor 
GeneraUfor the crown, a very worthy and amiable man, 
but he could not understand the force of my representa- 
tions. A petition was sent to the crown that the man might 
be confined in a mad-house instead of being hanged, but 
the petition was refused. The day before that appointed 
for his execution, Mr. C. asked me if I still considered the 
man insane. I replied, " Certainly I do." At 4 o'clock 
in the morning of the day on which he was to be execu- 
ted, he sent for the Mayor of the City for the purpose of 
making some important confessions. The Mayor went to 
his cell, when the man commenced the relation of a whole 
list of atrocious murders. He said he had killed a child at 
such a time in such a street of Edinburgh — a man at such 
another place — and so he kept on, enumerating six or 
eight murders, in the most circumstantial manner. The 
Mayor sent for the Superintendent of the Police and related 
the man's confessions, asking him if they could be true. 
The Superintendent said it was impossible, no such mur- 
ders had ever been heard of. They were then convinced 
that the man was staring and glaringly mad ; but at that 
time no person in Scotland had power to stay the execution, 
so the poor maniac was taken out at 8 o'clock the same 
morning and hanged. I met Mr. C. some time afterward, 
and asked him what he then thought of the case. '' The 
fact is," said he, '^ it was an ugly business, and the less that 
is said about it the better " But if by relating the circum- 
stauces I can draw attention to the subject and preveat re- 
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petitions of such manifest wrong, the relation will be ser- 
viceable. Like cases are very numerous in the anuala of 
criminal jurisprudence. 

Some saj, Granting that a man is mad, if he be iaclioed 
to commit murder, he is best out of the waj. But madneM 
is a disease ; and it would be quite as just and humane to 
hang a man for having the yellow fever, because he was 
liable to infect his neighbours. Besides, it makes a vast 
difference to a man's family whether he be hanged or con- 
fined as a lunatic. The latter may be borne with resignar 
tion, but the former overwhelms with a feeling of mortifica-^ 
tion and a sense of infamy. Justice, then, not only to thi^ 
maniac, but to his relatives and friends, demands that wff ] 
should be careful in our judgments. And let no man 
this subject as one which docs not concern him. Nonii; 
us know but that ourselves or some member of ourfimti 
or some one in the list of our friends and associates, 
soon be affected in like manner. 

Individuals who commit murder or set fire to proj 
without rational motive, oflen ascribe their actions to 
temptation of the devil ; they say tliat he never 
whisper in their ears exhortations to mischief. Diseaaed^ 
activity of this organ, filling the mind with the desire ^^ 
destroy, probably gives rise to such impressions. . 

Destructiveness is the great fountain of passion ; its 
ral language is to give a sort of wriggling motion to the heatf^^^ 
like that of a dog in the act of worrying. The foot is 
stamped, the face wears a scowling expression, and the 
body is drawn up towards the head. In Dr. Chalmers it is 
large; and when operative in his speeches, he clinches 
every thing with a blow. When preaching against sin, it 
seems as though he were endeavouring to pound it out of 
mankind. In this drawing, by a very able artist who pro- 
proses visiting this country, Mons. Edouart, you see it 
.strongly manifested in a scene of matrimonial strife : the 
woman is daring her husband, and he stands with his head 
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bent forward, his fists clenched, but retracted, his counte- 
nance peculiarly expressive of the power which he has to 
exercise, in order to prevent passion from boiling over and 
relieving itself by blows. If, in friendlj converse with a 
person in whom this organ is large and Secretive ness small, 
one happens to touch on some irritating topic, in an instant 
the softness of Benevolence, and the courtesj of Love of 
Approbation, are gone, and the hoarse growl of Destructive- 
ness ushers in a storm. 

6.a Alimentiveness. 

That the appetite for food is an instinct not referable to 
anj of the recognized faculties of the mind early occurred 
to Gall : but neither he nor Spurzheim discovered its situa- 
tion. Observations made by various individuals have proved 
that there is in man an organ of appetite for food, situated in 
the zygomatic fossa. 

The stomach is to this organ what the eye is to the sense 
of seeing. Cut off the communication between it and the 
brain and the appetite will be lost. A dog was kept with- 
out food, till he was ravenous with hunger ; the pneumo- 
gastric nerve was then divided, and the sensation left him 
at once. A number of cases have occurred, in which a 
gluttonous appetite existed during life, and these convolu- 
tions were found, after death, ulcerated. Dr. Caldwell 
thinks the burning desire of the drunkard to arise from 
disease of this organ, and recommends it to be treated with 
bleeding, cold water, quiet, and attention to diet 

That this is the organ of Alimentiveness has been con* 
firkned by Timont, and since coming to this country I have 
seen two strong proofs of it in the collection of Dr. Morton 
of Philadelphia. One the skull of a Dutch Admiral, who 
died at Java in consequence of excessive eating, in which 
the organ is very' much developed, but it is still larger in 
in this, the skull of n convict of New South Wales, who 
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inviegled seven people into the woods, at varioug times, 
murdered and ate them. 

In the Annals of Physiological Medicine, an account is 
given of a girl who from infancy exhausted the milk of all 
her nurses and ate four times as much as other children. 
At the Saltp6tri^re she ate eight or ten pounds of bread 
daily as her ordinary quantity ; but she had fits of hunger, 
two or three times a month, during which she devoured 
twenty-four pounds of bread. She went one day into the 
kitchen of a rich family where a dinner party was expected, 
and devoured the soup prepared for twenty guests, together 
with eight pounds of bread ! On another occasion she drank 
all the coffee prepared for seventy-five of her companions 
in the Saltp6tri^re ! Her skull is said to be small, but the 
propensities predominate, and Alimentiveness is largely de- 
veloped. Many similar instances are recorded by medical 
writers. In these cases the food passes undigested. You 
may generally tell those in whom this organ is large by the 
interest they take in the table. This organ has been 
marked as probable, but I now consider it established. 

6.5 Love of life. 

That this feeling is manifested in different degrees by dif- 
ferent individuals is certain, the bravest men being some- 
times excessively attached to life, while the most timid are 
often indifferent to death. I knew a gentleman of superior 
talents, but not remarkably happy, who declared that his 
attachment to life was such, that he would rather live in tor- 
ment for ever than suffer annihilation. Another, who was 
present, and a more fortunate man, said he could not con- 
ceive the feeling which would lead to such an expression. 
Dr. Combe had a patient who showed extraordinary anxiety 
about death. In her he found an enormous development 
of one convolution, at the base of the middle lobe of the 
brain, and the skull showed a corresponding very deep and 
distinctly moulded cavity. From the situation of the con 
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volution its development cannot be ascertained during life. 
In the Hindoos carelessness about the continuance of life 
is wonderful. If fatigued on a inarch, they ask no greater 
boon than to be allowed to lie down and repose, with every 
chance of being devoured by the wild beasts, or of being 
overtaken and slain by the pursuing enemy. That species 
of hypochondria which consists in morbid fear of death, is 
probably produced by a disease of this organ and Cautious- 
ness. Love of life is strongly manifested in the scene be- 
tween Rob Roy's wife and Morrison. 

7. Secretiveness. 

This organ is situated exactly in the centre of the lateral 
part of the cranium, and lies immediately above Destructive- 
ness. Dr. Gall, in early youth, was struck with tlie char- 
acter and form of the head of one of his companions, who 
was distinguished for cunning and finesse. Although a 
staunch friend, he experienced great pleasure in deceiving 
his school-fellows ; his natural language was absolutely 
expressive of cunning, and such as we see in cats and dogs 
when in playing they want to give each other the slip. At 
a subsequent period Gall became acquainted with another 
who was not only cunning but perfidious, and his temples 
swelled out in the same manner. At Vienna he became 
acquainted with a physician having a similar develop- 
ment who often told Gall that he knew no pleasure equal 
to that of deceiving ; he carried his tricks so far that the 
Government warned the public, through the medium of the 
public prints, to beware of him. From these facts Gall 
concluded that there is in the human mind, a primitive ten- 
dency toward cunning, and that its organ is situated in the 
region before described . By a great number of observations 
this conjecture was fully confirmed. 

The various faculties of the mind are liable to involuntary 
activity from internal causes, as well as from external ex- 
citement Acquisitiveness inspires with strong desire for 
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wculth, Language for utterance, Tune for music. If outward 
expression were given to these feelings as thej arise, social 
intercourse would be disfigured with a rude assemblage of 
gross or ridiculous improprieties. There needs some erer- 
prompting feeling to curb these instinctive impulses, until 
the judgment shall decide upon the propriety of utterance. 
This curb is supplied bj Secretiveness. 

Secretiveness is an essential ingredient in a prudent cha^ 
acter ; it serves as a restraint upon ourselves and a shield 
against the prying curiosity of others. ' When Napoleon,' 
says Sir Walter Scott, ' thought himself closely observed, 
he had the power of discharging from his countenance all 
expression save that of an indefinite smile, and presenting 
to the curious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid features 
of a marble bust.* ' A fool,' says Solomon " uttereth all his 
mind ; but a wise man kecpeth it till afterward.'* Scott's 
character of Louis XI in Quentin Durward is a fine delinea- 
tion of the predominance of this feeling. '' He was," says 
he, " calm, crafty, and profoundly attentive to his own in- 
terest. He was careful in disa^uisins: his real sentiments 
and purposes from all who approached him, and frequently 
used the expressions, that the king knew not how to reign 
who knew not how to dissemble ;' and that ' for himself, if 
he thought his very cap knew his secrets, he would throw 
it into the fire.' Like all astutious persons he was as de- 
sirous of looking into the secrets of others as of concealing 
his own." 

Those who have Secretiveness very large, look upon life 
as one great stratagem, and upon cunning as wisdom. 
Pope, according to Lady Montague, played the diplomatist 
about cabbages and turnips ; and Johnson says of him that 
he hardly drank tea without a stratagem. I knew a gentle- 
man, a resident of a village west of Edinburgh, in whom it 
was very large, and who was so desirous of doing every 
thing secretly, that when he had to go to Edinburgh he would 
walk west out of the village, without coat, and by a tiun 
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come round to the Edinburgh road, where a person would 
be waiting with the absent part of his clothing. He thus 
went to Edinburgh without any of the villagers knowing, 
and, I suppose, without any of them caring. It is said that 
a tailor lived next door with equal secretiveness. He long 
wished to know how this tailor passed his time, but could 
not learn till one night he fixed a ladder, got to the top of 
the house, removed two or three tiles, and saw him at work 
in his fifarrct. 

Secretiveness is large in the English^ who seclude them- 
selves, surround their houses and gardens with high 
walls, and are reserved about their history or affairs. It is 
small in the French, who are very communicative, and pass 
most of their lives in public. When Secretiveness is large, 
joined to small Conscientiousness, it prompts to lying; 
joined to large Acquisitiveness, it prompts to stealing. Mer- 
chants in whom it predominates, and whose circumstances 
are declining, frequently conceal their difficulties from their 
family till bankruptcy bursts upon them like an explosion. 
They then plead as an excuse fsr their conduct a regard for 
the feelings of their relatives, but the real springs of their 
conduct are overweening Self-esteem, which hates to 
acknowledge misconduct or misfortune, and inordinate 
Secretiveness, which is instinctively averse from candid 
communication. 

Humour is a combination of Wit and Secretiveness. 
Hence the English and Italians, in whom this organ is large, 
are very fond of it. The French, in whom it is small, think 
humour buffoonery, and cannot appreciate it. Secretive- 
ness gives authors the power of hiding the plot till its de- 
nouement ; its size in La Fontaine is enormous. It is 
large in artists and actors, and enables the latter to conceal 
their real characters and put forth the natural language of 
the assumed one ; without this the words might be repeated, 
but they would not be charged with the required feeling. 

This is the head of Ann Ross, in whom, as you see, 
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Secretiveness and Firmness are very greatly developed. 
She practised various deceptions for the purpose of exciting 
sympathy and obtaining relief; but lier impositions being 
discovered she was discarded. She was shortly afterward 
admitted into Richmond Hospital with her wrist severely 
ulcerated. Mr. Richard Garmicbael and others attended 
her, but no remedial course seemed to afford relief. At 
length the disease became so bad that amputation was 
proposed and submitted to without flinching. On examin* 
ing the arm afterward it was found full of needles which 
she had purposely stuck there. It is said that she appeared 
much more mortified at the discovery of the trick than 
afflicted by the loss of her arm. They did not inform her 
of the discovery till after she had recovered, and when they 
did, it struck her to the ground. I saw her after the ampu- 
tation had been performed. 

The natural language of Secretiveness is a furtiveness 
of look, a soft manner of speech, from suppression of other 
faculties or propensities, a close mouth, and eyes partly 
closed, leaving as small a chink as possible, enabling the 
owner to look out but preventing the world from looking in. 
Here is a French drawing called ' Hush :* the mouth is 
shut and the finger upon the lip, but the designer, being ig- 
norant of natural languoge, has left the eyes wide open. 
Nature never makes such mistakes. Observe the portrait 
of Fouch^, Napoleon's Minister of Police, with his firmly 
closed lips and half shut eyes. 

8. Acquisitiveness. 

This organ is situated above the fore part of Secretive- 
ness, reaching, however, further forward. To prevent mis- 
takes bear in mind that it is backward and downward from 
Causality. 

Love of property, say the metaphysicians, is merely a 

habit originating in the love of enjoyment, and afterward 

ransferred by association to the means of procurwg the 
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enjoyment — ^which is as rational as to^say that a man's love 
of a good dinner becomes, by long indulgence, love of a 
knife and fork. Lord Kaimes, however, who wrote from 
observation, recognises this faculty. ' Man,^ says he, * is a 
hoarding animal^ having an appetite for storing up things 
of use.* Gall discovered it by comparing the heads of the 
peasants, whom he used to invite to his house, and who 
made him their confidant He found some notorious for 
petty larcenies, and proud of their superior savior-faire^-^ 
others, who would rather starve than even partake of what 
their companions had stolen : in the first he noticed this 
part of the head to be much developed — ^in the last, to be 
comparatively small. 

There are many periods of life in which we cannot la* 
bour, as sickness and old age. Now, if we were content 
with satisfying our present wants, what would become of 
us in the time of need 1 This faculty prompts us to accu- 
mulate, to store our surplus. 

This is the skull of Tardy, the notorious pirate. Too 
see this organ immensely developed. This is the bead of 
Heaman, executed at Edinburgh for piracy and murder. 
You perceive a great development of this organ. He saw 
a number of dollars put on board the ship in which he 
sailed ; they excited his cupidity and haunted his imagina- 
tion so much, that he did not rest until he had persuaded 
his ship-mates to assist him to take possession of the vessel. 
They did so, but were unable to manage it, and consequent- 
ly it ran ashore on the coast of Scotland, and they were im- 
mediately arrested. Owing to its large size in notorious 
robbers it has been called the organ of theft. This is just 
as appropriate as to call the stomach the organ of gluttony. 
Thieving is a manifest abuse of a propensity obviously 
given for wise and benevolent purposes. 

You have all heard of Robert Owen. That gentleman 
maintains that the institution of private property is wrong. 
Nqiw^, in his bead this organ is very smaU, and benevolence 
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large. And he has expended a property of £90,000 8t«r- 
ling, or between $400,000 and $500,000, in attempting to 
carry out his schemes of benevolence. 

When Acquisitiveness and Benevolence are both large^ 
the individual will show his kindness by personal exertions, 
by giving advice, by imparting the results of experience, 
rather than by giving money. He may acquire, however, - 
for the very purpose of giving, and have a hand open at 
day to melting charity. 

Acquisitiveness is large in the Anglo- Sftxon race, and 
this accounts for the eager pursuit and vast accumulation 
of wealth for which it is distinguished ; we see around us 
overwhelming evidence of its activity. For untold ages 
this vast country was inhabited by Indians, — and a few 
personal ornaments and war instruments were almost the 
whole extent of their accumulations — ^the British race ap- 
peared—and cities rose, and roads were constructed, and 
the comforts, conveniencies and elegancies of life were 
gathered, where the wild beasts had been chased by men 
almost as wild. 

This propensity takes its direction from the other facul- 
ties. Combined with Destructiveness, it leads to crimes 
of violence for gain ; combined with Secretiveness, it indu- 
ces crimes of fraud ; combined with large Ideality, Con- 
struct! veness, and Form, it stimulates to collections in 
works of art, as painting, and statuary ; with large Even- 
tuality, to collections of books, especially of history, me- 
moirs and travels ; with large Individuality, to collections 
of shells, insects and other specimens of natural history ; 
with Veneration large, to the collection of antiques ; com- 
bined with large Self-esteem, it produces a disposition to 
acquire and hoard; combined with large Love of Approba- 
tion, it leads to admiration of the rich, and, if Conscientious- 
ness and Benevolence be deficient, to contempt of the poor. 

Acquisitiveness is small in the skulls of the Charibs, 
who never manifested any propensity to theft, and who 
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ahrajs insisted, sajs l^)chester, in his History of the Ah- 
tlDes, when robbed, that the crime was coinmitted bj 6. 
Christian. It is large in the Kalmucks, who are incorrigible 
thieves. Dr. Spnrzheim tells us that a young Kalmuck 
brought to Vienna by Count Stahrenberg became melan- 
choly because hi» confessor had forbidden him to steal. 
Seeing this he was permitted to do so on condition that he 
should give back what he had stofen. The young man 
profited by this permission, stofe the confessor's watcli 
during high mass, but joyfully returned it when mass was 
over. 

Acquisitiveness when predominant is neVer satisfied. Its 
pleasure consists in acquiring — and this explains a puzzle 
in human nature which has attracted much attention. 
Men, oh retiring fi*oln business, instead of finding that re- 
pose which they sought, that comfort and enjojrment toward 
which they had long looked foiivard with glowing anticipa- 
tion, are restless tfnd dissatisfied. Man's happiness consists 
in the activity of his fiiculties ; and when this organ is large 
th6 other organs become habituated to work with ft in as- 
sociated activity. Taken away fix»m the business which 
has constituted th^ dtillf stimulus of mind, there is a cra- 
vittjg ii^bich nothing in retirement can satisfy. But when 
the moral and intelleetnal fiMsulties predominate, the indi- 
vidual can glide easily and pleasantly firom business to pri- 
vate life. 

Sometimes this organ is so large that individuals in good 
circumstances give way to the temptation to steal. A bar- 
rister of Edinburgh was convicted of stealing books — and 
similar cases are on the records of all courts. A gentleman 
in good circumstances always pocketed, if possible, some 
silver spoons when he dined out. He was at last detected 
by the handle of a soup-ladle peeping out of his pocket. 

This organ becomes disordered. Esquirol mentions a 
Knight of Malta who became addicted to theft in conse- 
quence of disease, and who not unfi^uently refirealiedlsiiisi- 

16 
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self in coffee houMs, but instead of paying, put the cup, 
saucer and spoon in his pocket and walJLed awaj. Acrel 
mentions a young man who manifested an irresistible pro- . 
pensitj to steal, after receiring a wound in the temple. 

The organ is found in animals, and they have notions 
of private property. After a winter's absence, the stork 
will return to the same steeple, the swallow to the same 
roof, and the nightingale to the same nest which they before 
occupied. Vimont remarks that it is generally large in the 
fox, ourang-outang and cat. He mentions two cats, in 
one of which it was small, and in the other large ; the first 
would not steal except when very hungry ; the other would 
do so on all occasions. He once gorged it with as much 
fish as it would eat, and then left it in the room where a 
piece of veal was on the table : and coming in shortly after, 
he found that the cat had stolen it 

It is difficult to describe the natural language of this fa- 
culty ; but after once seeing it well manifested it is not soon 
forgotten ; when predominant it gives a lean, hungry, mean 
aspect, and, when combined with Secretiveness, a one- 
sided, creeping, sneaking look, half-shut eyes and closed 
mouth. To use a common expression, such a man seems 
as if he could skin a flint. His hands often go out at the 
side as if bent upon grasping something. 
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9. GONSTRUCTIYENESS. 



This organ is situated at that part of the frontal bone 
which lies behind and above the superior and outer angle 
of the eye, immediately above the sphenoido-temporal su- 
ture, and before Acquisitiveness. In the brain it occupies 
the posterior part of the anterior lobe. Dr. Gall discovered 
it by noticing that men distinguished for mechanical genius 
are very wide in this region. After this discovery some 
gentlemen of Vienna presented to him a person concerning 
whose talents they solicited his opinion. He told them that 
he ought to have a great tendency toward mechanics. 
They then told Gall that he had been examining the fa- 
mous painter, Unterbergen, and expressed dissatisfaction 
at the decision ; but the painter acknowledged that the 
Doctor was correct — ^that he had always had a passion for 
mechanics, and that he painted only for a livelihood. He 
also took the party to his house, where he showed them 
many machines and instruments, some of which he had in- 
vented and others improved. Besides, Constructiveness is 
an element in the art of painting. 

Dr. Barclay used to exhibit to his pupils the skulls of the 
lion and other carnivorous animals, and ridicule the Phre- 
nologists for ascribing the narrowness of this region in those 
animals to their deficiency in Constructiveness. "The 
lion, gentlemen," he would say, " has very strong temporal 
muscles, for the purpose of empowering its jaws to masti- 
cate flesh and bones : now it is evident that the play of these 
muscles compresses the head in this region, and causes this 



remarkable narrowness.'' This seems plausible, but had 
the Professor carried bis observations far enough, he would 
have found that the form of head alluded to occurs in the 
foetus of carnivorous animals, and cannot, therefore, be the 
effect of the action of their jaws on hard substances. Fur- 
ther, the beaver eats through pretty strong logs of timber 
with its teeth, and its temporal muscles are strong, yet the 
head is very broad in this region as you may see in this 
skull, and on putting my finger within, I find a hollow cor- 
responding with the external protuberance. 

The temporal muscle covers this organ and port of . Ap- 
quisitiveness, and differs in thiokness in different persons. 
It is therefore necessary to estimate its thickness in the Uv- 
ing head, by feeling at the muscle while the individual 
moves his lower jaw as in biting. 

To construct, means to put detached materials together 
so as to make a single ol\ject. This faculty, however, 
seems to be a tendency to fashion in general, which may be 
done by putting materials together, or by chipping off frag- 
ments, or by moulding, or by drawing lines and laying on 
colours. It does not invent : but ^lerely fashions or con- 
figurates, though when large it stimulates the understand- 
ing to invent what will empby it agreeably in constructing. 
It takes its direction firom the other faculties. Combined 
with large Weight, it leads to machine-making; with 
Ideality and Form, to statuary ; with these and Colour, to 
painting. 

Compare these heads : in this of Franklin, it is small ; in 
this, of Canova, very large. The development is very small^ 
as you see, in the New-Hollanders, and of all mankind they 
are the least constructive. When visited by Capt. Cook, 
they were naked, built no houses, and had no implements 
of agriculture, fishing or hunting. They were destitute, in 
short, of every art which can add comfort or decency to life, 
depending for a subsistence on spontaneous vegetation, and 
the fifiihc^ yvhich fucfi left \^ the IJ4^ lamopg .jCjbe rocks. Com- 
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pare it with this of an ancient Greek [1] or vith this of an 
Italian : the difference in favour of the latter ia enormoua! 
This Italian skull known to be at least two hundred yemv 
old, was supposed to be that of Raphael, and was preaerred 
as such in St. Luke's Academy at Rome ; but aa Raphael's 
skull has been recently diecorered, objectors say tbat thia 
miatake refutes pbrenolo^. All that thej can make of the 
case, however, is, that it did not belong to Raphael, but as 
they cannot tell to whom it belonged, they cannot specify 
what talents or disposition its owner possessed. We see 
here large organs of AmatiTeneas, Constructiveneaa, Imita- 
tion, and Ideality ; facultiea by which Raphael was distin- 
guished. If the objectora could show that the real owner 
of the skull did not manifest these faculties, this would be a 
fact against Phrenology ; but while bis character is un- 
known, the skull is merely a specimen of the development 
of particular organs and affords no evidence either for or 
against Phrenology. Compare the head of Napoleon, in 
whom Conatructiveness was small, with the head of Brunei, 
die celebrated engineer of the Thames Tunnel, and the in- 
ventor of machinery for making blocks by meana of ateam for 
the rigging of abipa. Here is the head of Sir Wm. Her- 
scheli, in whom it is very large, and the construction of a 
superior telescope was the principal fbundatiooof his tame. 
This organ ia of great aervice to operative aurgeons, en- 
gravera, cabinet makers, tailors and dreu-makerB. We 
find some men who for want of it cannot mend a pen not 
16* 
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sharpen a razor.* Yoa perceive it smaU in the Rev. Mr 
Martin, who was bred a watch-maker, but taking no interest 
in the employment, he gave it up and turned preacher. 
liM^iiin and Socrates renounced sculpture for the same rea- 
son. On the other hand, we often find men whom oireum- 
stances have prevented from following their natural incli- 
nation, and whose occupations do not lead them to its exer- 
cise, occupying themselves with mechanics as a pastime 
and amusement. An eminent Scotch barrister told me 
that in the very act of composing a pleading on the most 
abstruse questions of law, vivid conceptions of mechanical 
improvements would dart into his mind, and that he often 
had to leave his employment to embody them in a diagram in 
order to get rid of the intruders, or " lay the devil,'' as he 
said. Leopold I., Peter the Great, and Louis XYI con- 
structed locks. The late Lord President Blair, in whom 
this organ was large, had a private workshop in which he 
constructed pieces of mechanism. 

Constructiveness is sometimes large when Intellect is 
deficient. Thus, some of the cretins of Switzerland are 
employed in making watches. Dr. Rush mentions two 
cases in which a talent for Design had unfolded itself 
during a fit of insanity ; and he adds, that there is no in- 
sane hospital in which examples are not found, of construc- 
tive talent suddenly developing itself in certain patients in 
their insane condition. 

The natural language of this organ is to turn the head 
sidewise, in the direction of the organ. Dr. Spurzheim re- 
marked that women in whom it is large, when entering a 
milliner's shop, turn their heads on one side toward the arti- 
cle they are examining. I have observed that children 
with it large, in learning to write, move their heads with 
their pens, and delight in flourishes ; while those with it 
small hold their heads still and upright, and write stiff 

^- * BUoeUenct hi tbMe operatioiis depends much upon the oigan of 
Weight 



crabbed hands. This is a hint to writing-masters to let the 
heads of their pupils alone, for their instinctive movement 
or position will best aid the mind and the hand. 

SENTIMENTS. 

We now come to that genus of the faculties called Senti- 
ments. Some of these are common to man and the lower 
animals; others are peculiar to man. The former are 
styled the Inferior Sentiments : of them I shall treat first, 
and begin with 

Self-Esteem. 

This organ lies at the crown of the headjust above the 
sagittal angle of the parietal bones. When large, the head 
runs far upward and backward £rom the ear in this direction. 
It can be readily found by noticing that it lies on the middle 
line, in the superior part of the back of the head, and 
never occupies any portion of the head which looks directly 
upward. 

Man, placed as he is in a universe of worlds, surrounded 
by objects vast and magnificent, would be apt to have an 
overwhelming idea of his own insignificance, and exclaim, 
despondingly, ' What is man, O Lord, that thou art mindful 
of him V did not this organ give to him due importance 
in his own eyes, and impart that degree of satisfaction with 
self which leaves the mind open to the enjoyment of the 
bounties of Providence and the amenities of life ; and in- 
spires him with that confidence in his own powers which is 
essential to every great achievement, and even to the pro- 
per application of his faculties in ^e every -day business of 
life. Some have expressed their surprise that there should 
))e an organ for esteeming one's self^ seeing diat humility is 
O virtue ; but they forget that humility is the opposite of 
on^ogance, not of proper self-respect. 

Gall discovered this organ by noticing the head of a beg- 
gfa who had inherited a considerable fortune from his father, 
Ink tboi^ht it beneath him to apply to business, either fi^r 
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its preservation or for the acquisition of a new one. Gall 
moulded his head, and, on examining it with attention, 
found the organ of Cautiousness small, with a small head 
in general, but this part much developed. He pursued his 
inquiries and finally established the organ. 

This cast, which was given to me at Boston, is verj long 
upward and backward from the ear. 1 was told that the 
gentleman whose head it represents manifests the feeling 
to a most ridiculous extent. Love of Approbation lies on 
the sides of Self-Esteem. When large it gives remarkable 
fullness and breadth to the upper and back part of the head. 
I will present some heads to jou in which these two organs 
are in various states of development. This is the Boston 
head, in which Self-Esteem is large and Love of Approba- 
tion small. This is the head of Mrs. H., in which Self- 
Esteem is small and Love of Approbation large. This is 
the head of the Rev. Mr. Martin, in which both organs are 
large. Here are three others : this is the head of an Irish 
soldier who shot three men ; in it Self-Esteem is very large 
and Love of Approbation very small. This is the head of 
Francois Cordonnier, the French poet, in which Self-Esteem 
is small and Love of Approbation very large. This is the 
head of Sheridan, in which both organs are large. 

The proper development of Self-Esteem is an essential 
element in a great character ; but when too large it pro- 
duces arrogance, superciliousness and selfishness, and in 
children pettishness and wilfulness of temper. The man 
of inordinate Self-Esteem is a world unto himself, to which 
all things must concentrate ; a standard to which the man- 
ners, morals and opinions of others ought, he thinks, to 
conform. This feeling in predominance is, to a great ex- 
tent, the fountain of that intolerant zeal so frequently mani- 
fested by professing Christians on behalf of their sectarian 
views. " There is no grace," says Cowper, " that the spirit 
of self can counterfeit with more success than a religious 
zeal. A man thinks he is fighting for God, when he is 



merely fighting for hk own notions. £(e tbipks lie ia fikijfr 
fully searching the .hearts of others, when he }» only gjrf^iifyr 
ing the malignity of his own ; and charitably sfip|K>ses IfOB 
hearers destitute of all grace, that be n^y slw^ ^e ^o^ 
in his own eyes by comparison. When he h^s perfiMrm^ 
this notable task, he wonders that they are not convi^rtad : 
he has given it to them pK>undlyf and if t^ey 4o not Ir^oihl^ 
and confess that God is in him of a truth, k» givjes <hein ^p 
as reprobate, incocrygible, and lost for ^(9r/' iCpiKper iFfis 
a sincerely religious man, and in this deSfSffiptiwi be repire- 
sents that dogmatic Self-Esteem which arrogates to itsolf 
infallibility and which is £[>und in some indixriduals of fdl 
sects. 

There is at this lime a great war going on 14 my own 
country between two religious parties,. one of which has 
certain endowments which the other thinks it ought not to 
have. A minister of tbe established church, making a 
speech at one of their weeidngs, maintained that the tme 
religion should be endowed ; •" Bjut,*^ said he, *'it is asked 
which is the true Teligioa 1 I answer, &W9 is tbe true reli- 
gion.'* This assertioiif which w/m merely an amunng 
manifestation of jSelf-Esteem, was jreeeivod with loud ap- 
plause. 

The person in whom this organ is too small is often un* 
able to pursue even a virtuous course, through diffidence of 
his own judgment Inferior talents, combined with a strong 
endowment of Self-Esteem, ane often crowned with ibr 
higher success than more splendid abilities joined with this 
sentiment feebly developed. Dr. Adam Smith remai^ 
that it is better to have too much than too little ; because, if 
we pretend to more than we are entitled to, the worid will 
will give ua credit for at least what we possess ; whereas, 
if we pretend to less, we shall be taken at our word, and 
mankind will rarely have the justice to raise us to our true 

merit 
The ftmeied superiorly of self produoes Che^njoymeDt of 
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tion between thu King and the peoples n^itl m dlnilM*. 
The Freneh, rery reasonablj m my apmkm^ Ihonght tkM 
France belonged to them, and that they had a right to ibrai 
their own charter. Loaia thought that France belonged to 
him, and he out of the plenitude of Ihb candetocennoii 
would bestow a charter upon them. They re? eng«d them- 
seWee bj drawing him in this attitude, wilffi about as much 
contempt in his face and manner as if he were giving to » 
dog a bone. I mentioned that while the Re?^ Edward Ir- 
ving was a student, I examined his head and found very 
large Self-Esteem* This represents him in the pwlpit : you 
see he is drawn back in the atttitude of self-impcAttf nee. It 
is easy to perceive that he is windiirg ttp a psried in which 
be tells his hearers, that he has done his duty, atMl that if 
they wiU go to perdition, iheir bleed will be ti^ori (heir ow» 
head. Here is the full-length portrait of a lady ; her erect 
and composed attitudei indicates the pn^settee of this organ. 
At the close of a battle between two eoc^s, yoti see the 
abasement and exhaltatioft of this orgaii; The one slinks 
away with his bead dowri, and the othei^ sti^tbhes up his 
head and proudly struts whife issuing a yictoiioas crow. 
Self-abasement bows the head idto a direction contrary to 
that of Self-Esteem^ as in this beautiful representation of 
our Saviour, who iasuptkised to be saying: 'Thy will be 
done.' The prostration of the Whole person on the ground 
before Eastern potentates, is ineant to indicate the abase- 
ment of self. It is the attitude the very opposite of that of 
pride and self-imfiortMie^; 

llr Love or AppBOBATioir. 

I have pointed oiit thd direction of this organ, and pre- 
sented to you a numbef of specimens. JJt. Gall met with 
a woman in a lunatic asylum who fancied herself the Queen 
of France. He ex)pected to find the region of Self-Esteem 
lately detel»ifed, but instead, th^fcf was a distinct hollow 
aiid tt foi'^ tbiitiS t^fdhlbefftfice 6n ^aBct dtde. l*his at first 
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caused him much embarrassment. But lie soon perceived 
that this woman's insanity differed much from that of men 
alienated through pride* The latter affected a masculine 
majesty, and were grave, calm, imperious, elevated, arro- 
gant. This woman, on the contrary, manifested a restless 
frivolity, an inexhaustible talkativeness, affected forward- 
ness, eagerness to announce high birth and boundless 
riches, promises of favour and honour. She solicited at- 
tention, and strove by every means to obtain admiration. 
From that time he perceived the difference between Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation. 

Love of Approbation is the drill-sergeant of society, and 
admonishes us when we depart too widely from tlie line of 
march. It is the butt, on which wit strikes, and which 
enables ridicule to shame us out of faults and improprieties. 
When excessive, it craves for compliments, is led by &s)iion, 
and ever asks, before adopting n course of conduct, what 
will the world think of it 1 It leads men to give openly, 
that they may receive praise. He in whom it is large feels 
rebuffs keenly, and a thousand things occasion excessive 
pain, which pass over one in whom Self-Esteem is large 
without exciting attention. In the French, Love of Appro- 
bation is predominant, and they think the English cold, 
haughty and arrogant. In the English, Self-Esteem is 
predominant, and they think the French low-spirited, fawn- 
ing and trifling. 

Love of Approbation combined with Benevolence, pro- 
duces politeness and a desire to please ; with SelfTEsteenif 
love of fame; with Alimentiveness, it leads men to boast 
of feats in eating and drinking, producing the fmir-hottU 
men, whom Lord Chesterfield in charity calls liars^ because, 
if he believed them, he should call them beasts. Com* 
btned with Ideality without large Intellect, it produces love 
of dress and ornament, and ambition to lend the fashions ; 
with Ideality and Constructivcness, love of works of art. 
Combined with Lnnguaure, it produces a fondness for com* 

16 
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position, for lo?e of fame as an author ; with Acqaintm^ 
ness, it produces admiration of wealth ; with Combative- 
ness and an otherwise low organization, it formfi the huUf^ 
who loFes to be considered the best fighter in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

Love of Approbation is the foundation of that love of 
distinction and of titles which is so common in my owii 
country, and from which this country is by no means free. 
Your institutions exclude artificial distinctions of rank, but 
I perceive that such titles of honour and dignity as do exist 
among you, are as eagerly sought after, as the titles of 
rank in England. The faculty exists here as erei^where 
else, and it desires such distinctions as it can attain. The 
to?e of decorations and ornaments, whether these consist 
of stars, garters and medals, or of tattooed faces, bored 
noses and eagles' feathers, springs from this organ. We 
find some men who are apt to captivate us very quickly by 
their attentive and repectful manner, but we often discover 
that all their attentions are bestowed for the purpose of ob- 
taining approbation and praise for themselves. 

Dr. Gall draws with great accuracy the distinction be- 
tween Pride, which is an abuse of Self-Esteem and Vanity, 
which is an abuse of the organ of which we are now treat- 
ing. — ^** The proud man," says he, " is imbued with a sen- 
timent of his own superior merit, and from the summit of 
his grandeur treats with contempt or indifference all other 
mortals ; the vain man attaches the utmost importance to 
the opinions entertained of him by others, and seeks with 
eagerness to gain their approbation. The proud man ex- 
pects the world will come to him and acknowledge his 
merit ; the vain man knocks at every door to draw attention 
toward him and supplicates for the smallest portion of hon- 
our. The proud man despises those marks of distinction 
which on the vain confer the most perfect delight. The 
t^oud man is disgusted by indiscreet euloginms ; the vain 
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man inhales with ecstasy the incense of flattery, althougli 
profusely offered, and with no very skilfuFhand." 

This faculty is too much cultivated in education, by being 
almost universally appealed to as the chief stimulus to exer- 
tion and good behaviour. It is only where improper sub- 
jects are taught, or proper ones are taught improperly, 
that such appeals are required. In excessive activity it 
prompts to the equivocation, ' not at home,* which in this 
country is much less used than in Britain. Here ladies 
are not ashamed to announce the truth that " they are par- 
ticularly engaged and find it inconvenient to see company/^ 
Love of Approbation, as well as Self-Esteem, prompts to 
the use of the first person ; but its tone is that of courteous 
solicitation, while that of Self-Esteem is arrogant and 
presumptuous. 

When this organ is deficient, the individual cares little 
for the opinion of others ; and if the selfish propensities 
predominate, the combination produces what are called 
* impracticable' men, whose whole feelings are concentra- 
ted on self. Rebuffs and indignities never affect them. Free 
from restraints of delicacy, they practise upon the benevo- 
lence, the friendship, the interest of others, and often achieve 
their ends in spite of obstacles which to a sensitive mind 
would have been insurmountable. 

The natural language of this feeling is to carry the head 
backward, and a little to the side ; it imparts to the voice a 
soft, soliciting tone, clothes the countenance in smiles, and 
produces in the lips that elegant line of beauty whicli re- 
sembles Apollo's bow. You see the natural language well 
manifested in this drawing. A lady, after I had delivered 
this lecture on one occasion, told me that she was surprised 
at my not exhibiting the natural language of the faculty in 
a drawing of a dandy. " Look at him" said she " with hb< 
hair hanging in ringlets or carefully rounded out at the side 
into a fascinating curl ; he wears a little, low crowned 
and broad brimmed hat, stuck jauntily on the side of his 
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head ; his coat is fitted to his back like a tailor's show-fig- 
ure, and his head is reclining gently backwards and to one 
side, while simpering smiles bedeck his countenance ; he is 
the very personification of Love of Approbation." I thanked 
the lady for her portrait, and if any friend will draw it for 
me in black chalk, I shall have great pleasure in doing jus- 
tice to the ladies by placing the ' dandy* along side of the 
female figure which you here see.* 

A young lady, a relative of my own, went to a boarding 
school, the governess of which was very particular about 
the manners of her pupils ; and, among other things, she 
taught the young ladies that the proper attitude for a lady, 
was to hold the head and figure in the position represented 
m this drawing, the head thrown gently back, and inclining 
to one side, in short, in the position naturally adopted when 
Love of Approbation predominates. In my young relative, 
Self-Estecm and Firmness were rather large, and conse- 
quently it was natural for her to hold her bead erect. She did 
Iier best, however, to follow directions ; but after sitiincr for 
some time with her head on one side, she took a pain or crick 
in her neck, and had to resume her natural position. She 
would then get a scolding, would again try to hold her head 
in the required position, but the crick would again come ; 
and finally the governess gave up the attempt, remarking 
tiiat she did very well in every thing else, but that in her at- 
titudes she was excessively awkward and incorrigibly vulgar. 
I subsequently saw this lady, and remarked that in her 
head Love of Approbation was enormous, and that she 
naturally threw her head in this position ; and becaiise it 

* " Every one knows that in the south of France, they decorate tlie 
mules with bouquets when they travel well. The most painful punish- 
ment which can be inflicted on them, is to deprive them of their bou- 
quet, and tie them to the back of the carriage. I have a female ape, 
whenever they give her a handkerchief, she throws it over her, and 
takes a wonderful deal of pleasure in seeing it drag behind, like the 
train of a court-robe. Gall. iv. 190. 
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was natural to her, she conceived it to be the beau ideal of 
graceful podition. Tlie upright altitude of FirmneiS) whieh 
she condemned hs Tulgar, was more agreeable to my taste, 
than the simpering altitude of Love of Approbation which 
she commended ; but every one will prefer the attitude 
wliich liarmonises with his own predominant faculties. 



13. Cautioqsnrss. 




Cingaiem Aeji. Fraick ikall. 

This organ is situnted near the middle of the parietal 
bone, where oasificiition genernUf commences, and beneath 
what are called the parietal protuberances. Compare tfaoM 
skulls : This wos picket) up on the plain of Waterloo ; you 
see that it seems truncated. In this, the skull of a Cinga- 
lese boy, the size is immense. 

This orgnn is ilie fountain of /ear, or the instinct of self- 
preservntioi). Giill was struck by the extreme irresolution 
of a cterjryinan of Vienna, who could never decide upon 
nny thing. A few diiys afterward, nt an ezaininntion of • 
public Hchool, this cler^ymiin sat beside n Counsellor of 
Staite, of the same irresolute character, and so provertusl 
for his indecision as to have received the nick-nnme of 
Cacadubio. Dr. Gall observed the great projection of their 
heads in tliia region. Conceiving that Indecision and Cir* - 
cumspection might be connected with this particular part 
of the brain, fie pursued his invesiigations, and soon refi- 
lled his conjecture. 

Fear appears to me the primitive feeling of tUs orglB. 
IB* 
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Fear cannot be the absence of courage, a» it is a positive 
emotion, which the ne|^tion of a qualiQr cannot produce. 
The tendency of tiiis sentiment is to make the individual 
apprehend danger, to make him keep a constant look-out, 
to hesitate before he acts, and to look to consequence?, 
that he may be assured of safety. A full development is 
essential to a prudent character. 

When the organ is too large, it produces a wavering, 
doubting, undecided disposition, and may occasion an ab- 
solute incapacity for vigorous and decided conduct. A 
great and involuntary activity of it constitutes pamc^ in 
which the mind is hurried away by an irresistible emotion 
of fear. I have noticed that it is almost invariably large in 
children, and we must all admire this providential arrange- 
ment. It is a guardian better than fifty nurses, and the 
place of which no external care can supply. A boy of 
six years of age, in whom it was very small, took off his 
clothes, and W!is about to jump into an old quarry full of 
water after his cap, which had been blown into it, when he 
was stopped by a passer-by. His mother was continually 
in alarm about him ; danger he seemed incapable of com- 
prehending. The boy subsequently died ; and the mother, 
after the first emotions of grief were over, expressed her 
thankfulness that he had passed away. 

Anotlier lady was very apprehensive for her little son, 
who had a disposition to climb and perform other feats of 
activity. Perceiving his Love of Approbation and Cau- 
tiousness large, I told her that the boy performed his feats 
to gratify the first, and would not undertake them unless 
observed. Therefore her remedy was to let him alone, for 
his Cautiousness would guard him from danger. She took 
no notice of his feats of climbing and he gave them up. 

When this organ is small, and Hope large, the future 
seems full of joy and gladness ; there is a confident look- 
ing forward for brilliant success, with, too often, a neglect 
of the means. A person so organized seems to think that 
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all desirable thiogs will ooine at a future time. He ia sub- 
ject, however, to visitations of disappointment ; Hope does 
not fulfil her promises, and n pung follows. Elasticity is, 
however, soon regained, another ulluria^ .object presents it- 
self, which, in its turn eludes his grasp. 

When Cautiousness is large and Hope small, the present 
cannot be enjoyed, cm account of fearful forebodings. The 
future seems dark and cheerless, and evils are sulSered by 
anticipation which are never realized in fact. It may be 
diseased ; in fact,' in the old country it is- more often dis- 
eased than any other organ. When it is sq, it gives most 
fearful apprehensions. A lady, in whom it was morbidly 
affected, rose thirteen times in one night to see if her chil- 
dren Were alive. In this case, Philoprogenitiveness also 
was large. When the organ is in this diseased condition 
people often try to laugh the patient out of his notions ; 
they might as well try to laugh him out of the tooth-ache» 
The rational way is to subject him to a course of moral 
and physical treatment, adapted to the peculiarities. of his 
case. 

In Dr. Dodd, who was executed for forgery, this organ 
as you perceive, is very small. Compare it with this of 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, or this of King Robert Bruce. Dodd 
was brought up for private examination before the Earl 
of Chesterfield and a magistrate. His case excited very 
painful sensations, and they got up and went out of the 
room, in which there was a fire, leaving Dr. Dodd with the 
papers by which alone he could be convicted, hoping that 
he would destroy them ; but on their return tliey found, with 
horror and surprise, that he had not done so. 

Suicides have generally this organ and l)estructivene8S 
large, and Hope small. Cautiousness, when stimulated to 
excess, gives rise to intense melancholy, anguish and anx- 
iety ; and by thus rendering life extremely miserable, it in- 
directly prompts to this result. Let no one suppose suicide 
10 result from mere error of judgment. It proceeds from 
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internal and inroluntarj feelings of a diseased natarcy the 
misery and torments of wliich, he who has never felt them 
cannot accuratelj conceive. I once knew a case of sai- 
cide, however, from this combination : large Self-Esteero, 
Combative ness, Destructiveness, and Firmness. The sui- 
cide was a boj of thirteen years of age, whose brother, after 
trying various other modes of reclaiming him from vicious 
conduct, had severely beaten him. The boy, seeing no other 
mode of revenge, hanged himself; and so firm was hi& re- 
solve, that he kept his legs drawn up to the body, lest they 
might touch the floor. 

This faculty gives a tendency to open the eyes wide, 
to roll the eye-balls, and to turn the head from side to 
side ; from which arises the term Circumspection, A hare 
surprised in a field, sitting on its hind legs, with its eyes 
open, and its head moving anxiously from side to side, is a 
fine example of this expression. The natural language of 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness and Cautiousness, is well 
expressed by Sir Walter Scott, in his * Lord of the Isles :* 

For evil seemed that old man's eye — 

Dark and dssigmng,fiercef ffet sk^; 

Still, he avoided forward look, 

But daw and dreumspecUy took 

A circling, nrver-ceasing glance, 

By doubt and cunning marked at once, 

WhitA dwt a mtschirf-bo^ng ray 

From under eye-brows shagged and fftKf" 
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LECTURE VII. 

SUPERIOR SENTIMENTS. 

I NOW come to what are called the Superior Sentiments^ 
or such as constitute the peculiarly human character. Of 
these, however, Benevolence and Imitation are found also in 
the inferior animals. The best rule for ascertaining the size 
of the coronal region, the seat of these sentiments, is the foK 
lowing : The centre of Causality corresponds to the point of 
ossification in the frontal bone, and the centre of Cautious- 
ness to the point of ossification in the parietal bone, all that 
part of the head which lies above these points belongs to the 
Moral Sentiments, allowing a little for Causality and a little 
for Cautiousness. Pass a string, therefore, round the head 
over these points, and if that part of it which lies above a 
plane, of which this string is the boundary, be low and flat, 
you may rest assured that the Moral Sentiments are small ; 
if it be high and broad, you may be certain that they are 
large.* The best cord I have used for this purpose is formed 
of zinc overlapped with black ribbon or tape, it is very flexi- 
ble and is kept in place by the force of gravity. I shall now 
treat of the individual organs, and first of 

13. Bknevolence. 

This organ is situated at the fore part of the top of the 
head, on each side of the middle line, and anterior to the 
fontanelle. A friend of Gall, knowing that he had sough 
external manifestations of mental qualities, requested him 
to examine the head of a servant remarkable for bis amia- 
ble, disposition and goodness of hearty as it is called. ** It 
is impossible," said he, " to find a greater degree of good- 
ness than that young roan possesses." Gall complied with 

* See &e figure at the connnencement ofLectare ninth. 
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the request, and perceived n prominence of the frontal bone. 
He recollected a school-mate who had the like amiable tem- 
per ; and he was requested by a lady to examiDe the head 
of her son, also very amiable. He found all their head* 
much developed in this region ; by examination of others be 
was convinced that the disposition to do good is innate, 
and that here is its organ. 

This sentiment prompts to acts like tliat of the Good 
Samaritan. Those who have it strong do good without 
regard to fame, and do not complain of ingratitude ; they 
manifest a warmth and simplicity of manner, and a direct- 
ness of purpose which touch the heart at once — while those 
who do good from love of approbation seek witnesses, boast 
of their goodness, and evince a coldness and restraint which 
betray their true feelings. See how large it is in Heniy 
IV. of France ; beautifully did he manifest it in his charac- 
ter. When urged to injure an officer who had token part 
against him, he replied, ** I will do him so much good that 
he will be forced to love me." When desired to destroy a 
town which he had conquered, he replied, " The pleasure 
which results from gratified revenge lasts but for a moment; 
that which flows from mercy is eternal." Fenelon ex- 
hibited a most beautiful manifestation of it when he said, 
" I am a true Frenchman^ and love my country ; but I love 
mankind better than my country." Hobbes resolves its 
manifestation into selfishness. Pleasure indeed is, by a 
beautiful arrangement of the Creator, made a concomitant 
of benevolent acts, but it is not for the pleasure that the acts 
are performed. The man who sees another fall into the 
water and leaps in to save him, must feel great delight, if 
successful, but not for this did he risk his life. 

The organ is very distinctly developed in the head of Jacob 
Jarvis, of Cork, who could never resist any solicitation. 
When his wife saw any one coming whom she supposed 
about to request something, she had to lock the door or he 
Itud to hide himself. The organ is extremely developed in 
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the bead of the negro Eustache, 
wliose merita were public!}' ac- 
knowledged by the Inetituto of 
France, from which, in 1833, lie 
received th« Prize of Virtue. 
During the contest! which fol- 
lowed on (he attempts of the 
French to restore slavery iu St, 
Domingo, the disinterested exer- 
tions of Eustache in behalf of hia 
master M. Belin, were unbound- 
ed. By his address, courage, and 
devotion, this gentleman, witli 
upward of four hundred other 
Whites, were saved from Uie Eua«lu. 

general massacre, and the fortune of H. Belin several timet 
preserved. At Paris, the profits of his industry and the 
rewards he obtained were all employed in relieving the 
miserable'. At Port au Prince he oHen heard his master, 
who was an old man, deplore the gradual weakening of hix 
uyeB. Eustache could not read, but, inspired with the hope 
of pleasing his master, he applied himself secretly to study, 
took lessons at four o' clock in the morning, that he might 
not encroach on the time required for his regular duties, 
nnd speedily acquired the wished for kowledge. Approach- 
ing the old man with a hook in his hand, he proved to bini, 
that if nothing seems easy 
to ignorance, nothing is im- 
possible to devotion, 
again show you the cast, as 
it ia one of the most beauti- 
ful demonstrations of this 
organ which we possess. 
Conirnst it with this of Grif- 
liths the murderer. 
The idcn that bcnonlciice can rannifeal itielf oalj by 
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giving alms or money, is a vulgar error. It is bcneroleooe 
toward those with whom we live, to order our arrange- 
ments with n due regard to their comfort, and not to denj 
them proper gratifications ; it is benevolent to suppress our 
humours and impulses, when these would occasion un- 
necessary pain to others ; it is benevolent in giving orders, 
to restrain Self- Esteem, and, in censuring, to be mild and 
merciful ; it is benevolent to be courteous and considerate 
to those in humble station. Benevolence, too, is an essen- 
tiaL element in true politeness. I knew a gentleman in 
whom this organ was large, but combined with large Ac- 
quisitiveness emd Self-Esteem. He had much leisure time, 
and would devote whole days to the promotion of benevo- 
lent purposes, but very seldom gave pecuniary aid. 

Deficient Benevolence does not produce cruelty, but it 
leads to regardlessness of the welfare of others ; and when 
small, a powerful restraint is removed from the propensi- 
ties. Let Benevolence be absent from those who attend 
the sick, and there is no ever-gushing well-spring of good- 
ness. One who has large Conscientiousness may be faith 
ful as a matter of rfwfy, but will not manifest that uniform 
kindness and gentleness, that soilness and sympathy, which 
is so gratifying, soothing and important. I have never 
known it small in a regular stewardess in a sea-going ship 
or steamboat, which may be accounted for from the fact, 
that one in whom the organ was deficient would soon be- 
come disgusted with her duties and find other employment, 
or be discharged for neglect We have more than a hundred 
skulls of murderers, and in almost all we find Benevolence 
very small. In the cases in which it is large, the murders 
have generally been committed either after provocatien, or 
^n the impulse of the moment Persons in whom the or- 
gan is small, and Acquisitiveness and Self-Estecm large, 
attribute every thing to selfishness ; and if Destructiveness 
be large, they cannot reaHze that even the Deity himself 
9^^ take pleasure in doing good, their mind is exposed to 
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the influence of the lower feelings, their temper is apt to be- 
come cold, harsh, sour and unhappy ; they have little sym- 
pathy with enjoyment ; the face of creation appears not to 
smile ; moral and physical objects are viewed on their 
darkest sides, and they steel themselves with malignity 

Destructiveness and Benevolence do not neutralize each 
other, but Destructiveness may, in some instances, even aid 
Benevolence. An army going to battle is emblematic of 
the activity of these two faculties, it marches forward 
equipped for the work of destruction, yet surgeons attend 
for the purpose of succouring those on whom the calamities 
of war may fall. Without Combative ness and Destructive- 
ness there would be no war; and without Benevolence, 
neither mercy nor compassion. 

This organ is found in the lower animals, and its devel- 
opment may be ascertained. When the horse is hollow 
and narrow in the middle of the forehead just above its 
eyes, it is invariably vicious, and disposed to bite and kick. 
In mild and good-natured horses, the contrary form is al- 
ways present. In cats and dogs the same rule holds good ; 
and that great dilBTerences exist in these animals all know. 
Some cats will allow themselves to be played with and 
handled by children, without ever striking, except with their 
sheathed claws ; some scratch at all who incommode them 
in the slightest degree. Some dogs will precipitate them- 
selves into the water to save persons who have fallen in. 

Benevolence may, however, be abused. Conscientious- 
ness is required to stay the hand till justice be satisfied, and 
firmness to resist the impulses of Benevolence till reason 
has decided on the propriety of the proposed mode of mani- 
festation. By indiscriminate alms-giving, profligacy and 
idleness may be encouraged, and reckless dissipation fot* 
tered. 

In disease this organ may be pretem at u rally active. It 
is often active, too, in idiots. ** I once knew n man,'' says 
Dr. Rush, ** who discovered no one mark of reason, wh^ 

17 
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possessed the moral sense or hcwkf in 00 Ugh m dagm 
that he spent his whole life in acts of Benevolence. He vm 
not only inoffensive, (which is not alwaja tbe ease with 
with idiots,) but he was kind and afiecticMiiite to efoy 
body.** 

This or^n ^nerally fives great sweeCneaa to the roiee, 
kindness and tenderness to the manner. 

14. Ybneeatioit. 

This organ is situated exactly ip tbe centre of the coronal 
region, at the fontanelle, behind Benevolence. Dr. Gall's 
father had ten children, one of whom was devout fit>m child- 
hood and wished to become a priest, but was made a nle^ 
chant Unhappy in this business, he abandoned it at tbe 
age of twenty-three, and took orders. Dr. Gall was in- 
tended for the church, but having no partiality for it, left it 
tor the study of medicine. Gall observed a variety of dispo- 
sitions among children at the schools, for which nobodj 
could account ; some being pious, others being quite the 
reverse. This led him to believe the religious sentiment to 
be innate. He examined the heads of religious people, 
and finally found a prominence in this region. This was 
remarkable in his brother, in the portraits of eminent saints, 
and in antique statues of high priests. He entered the 
Catholic churches, always open in Europe, and saw the 
same marks in the greatest devotees — and finally established 
the organ. 

This organ produces the sentiment of Veneration in gene- 
ral, and the tendency to worship. It is a mere impulse, 
however, and if the understanding be limited, and no reve- 
lation have reached the individual, the unfortunate being 
may worship the genius of the storm, the source of light 
and heat, or even brutes, stocks and stones. 

It has been said that with this organ man has no need 
of a revelation. But Dr. Gall has well remarked that it 
was absolutely necessary to fit man for the reception of 
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revelation ; if Veneration be of itself blind, nothing is more 
reasonable than that it should receive guidance. From 
this organ he draws an argument to the existence of God. 
Destructiveness is implanted in the mind, and animals exist 
around us to be killed for our sustenance. Adhesiveness 
and Philoprogenitiveness are given, and friends and chil- 
dren are provided as objects on which they may be exercised. 
Benevolence exists, and the unhappy and unfortunate are 
every where around us, on whom its benign radiance may 
be shed. So man has the instinctive tendency to adore, 
and we may reasonably infer that a God exists as its object. 
This argument has, of course, only the force of an analogy. 

You perceive this region very much developed in King 
Robert Bruce, who manifested the faculty strongly. Be- 
nevolence was rather small in him, and he stained his name 
by many nets of cruelty and many unnecessary executions. 
But he was always devout. He vowed that he would visit 
Jerusalem, but being unable to do so, made one of his 
bravest Knights swear to cut out his heart after death and 
carry it thither. The heart was cut out, but the Knight was 
killed on the journey. The body of Bruce was, in part, re- 
cognised by the ribs having been sawn away on the left side. 
Compare the head of Bruce with this of Thurtell, in which 
it is very small. Recollect that you must measure the ele* 
vationof the organ above a plane passing through the frontal 
and parietal protuberances; because, if Firmness and Be-- 
nevolence be very large, it may seem depressed, when it w 
in fact considerable. 

This organ is represented large in the portraits of emi- 
nently religious persons. It is represented as very large in 
this head of Christ, by Raphael. The parts behind the 
ear, or the organs common to man and the lower animals, 
are small ; whereas the organs situated in the forehead and 
coronal region are very large, indicating great intellect 
and exalted Benevolence and Veneration. Dr. Gall puts 
this question : Has this divine form been invented, or may 
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we presume that it is a ftiithful copy of the original t I^ 
possible, he continues, that artists may have imitated li 
heads of the most virtuous, just and benevoJent men, aa 
thence drawn the hend of Christ. But it is more probahlt 
that the general figure of the head of Christ has been tran» 
mitted to us. St. Luke was a painter, and iiow should he 
fail to preserve the features of his Master ? It is certain that 
this form of the head of Christ is of very high antiquity : we 
find it in mosaics, and in the most ancient paintings. The 
Gnostics of the second century possessed images of Jesus 
and of St. Paul. He concludes, therefore, that neither Ra- 
phael nor any other artist invented this admirable configu- 
ration. 

Metaphysicians in general do not admit an original ten- 
dency to worship. We perceive order, beauty, harmony, 
power, wisdom and goodness, say they, in the works of crea- 
tion, and infer the existence of a Supreme Creator and Di- 
rector, whom we thus feel constrained to admire and adore. 
We admit that the understanding of man sees through Nature 
up to Nature's God. But there it stops. It perceives facts 
and draws inferences, but does not feel emotions. Phren- 
ology, therefore, goes further, and proves the existence of a 
sentiment the tendency of which is to adore. And that our 
view is correct, the universal prevalence of this tendency 
fully proves — Where the understanding is feeblest the 
emotion is oflen the strongest. Men cut down branches 
iGrom trees and worship them ; they hew out a rude figure 
and adore it ; they prostrate themselves before reptiles and 
monsters — facts utterly incompatible with the notion that 
man worships as the result of a process of reasoning.^ 

* Derham, Paley and others, who attempt to prove against atheists the 
existence of God, commence by showing, that on examining a watch. 
or other piece of mechanism, we perceive manifestations of dct^ign, and 
intelligence. Transferring the ideas thus obtained, to supernatural things, 
they construct the ioTlowing syllogism: ''Whatever indicates marks of 
design must have had an intelligent author. The world indicates marin 
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This organ gives respect for age and deference toward 
superiors in rank. In children it is a chief ingredient in 
filial piety, and produces that soft and almost holy reverence 
with which a child looks up to its parent. If this organ be 
small, but Benevolence and Adhesiveness large, children 
may live with their parents as friends and be to them very 
kind and attentive; bat there will be little of that deferential 

of design; therefore, The world must have had an intelligent anther." 
I shall not stop to question the admissibility ofsuchtransfereiicey but re- 
mark, that, to support the conclusion, it is obviously necessary that the 
argument be thus laid down or understood : whatever indicates marks 
of superhuman design, must have had an intelligent, superhuman author. 
The world exhibits marks of superhuman design ; therefore: The world 
must have had an intelligent, superhuman author. But so stated, it is in- 
admissible as proof against the atheist For what is an argument? sim- 
ply an expression in which from something laid down as granted^ some- 
thing else is deduced, it is a mode of proving that what is admitted to be true 
of a certain term, is also true of a subordinate term, by showing that the 
latter is in fact contained in the former ; thus when we say. Every man 
is mortal. Thomas is a man; therefore: Thomas is mortal. If the man- 
hood of Thomas be admitted, it is evident that the conclusion ** Thomaaif 
inortar* is virtually asserted in the proposition, ^'Every man is mortal." 
Seeing that Thomas is one of that class of whom mortality is universally 
affirmed. So when it is asserted by these writers that whatever showi 
marks of design must have had an intelligent author ; and that the worki 
shows marks of design, they virtually assert that the world had an intek 
ligent author. But this is assuming that to be true, which the atheists 
deny, and which, in fact, is the very proposition that they themselves 
pmend to be establishing. In short tlie attempt to ascertain in this way 
the being of a God, is merely a tautological play of words; inasmuch 
as his being must be proved, before the premises can be laid down. 

Some have affirmed that without revelation the idea of God would 
never have been possessed by man, and that his possession of it proves 
revelation to be true. But the universal, ever-existing belief in Him, is 
strong presumptive evidence against such a oonclutfion. It appears to , 
me that the idea necessarily springs from the activity of the faculties. 
We observe, for instance, the construction of the human heart, and ill . 
contractions. We observe the blood coursing from the heart through 
the arteries to the circumference of the body, and returning through tfaa .. 
veins ; and in the veins we perceive valves. Now, Causality instiudivo • 
ly recognizes efficiency in the arteries and veins to convey die Mood, 0t^ 
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dom of jour ancestors ; perhaps there is no country in which 
this direction of the feeling is I ss prevalent. Servants in 
whom this organ is large are the most obedient and defer- 
ential. 

This faciiltj inspires the beholder with profound awe 
when gazing on ancient temples, cathedrals or sepulchres. 
A person in whom it is small would experience little emo- 
tion even while gazing on Westminster Abbey, with all its 
monuments of departed genius. Veneration is one ingre- 
dient in the tendency to nntiquarianism. 

You have doubtless heard that phrenology is hostile to Re- 
ligion. This has often amused me when I think that it is the 
first system of mental philosophy which has recognised an 
innate faculty giving a tendency to adore. But we must 
distinguish between Religion and Creeds. The latter are 
merely standards of belief formed by men as fallible as our- 
selves, from their own interpretations of Scripture. The 
Scotch Confession of Faith, for example, contains the 
established creed of the National Church. Now the arti- 
cles of this creed were adopted by a majority of votes: thus 
they determined, by two or three of a majority, perhaps, what 
was and what was not the will of God. The sentiment of 

would fall like idle and incomprehensible sounds. Though I would not, 
therefore, engage in such an argument, I would, in the training of youth, 
continually refer to the power, wisdom and goodness of the Creator, as 
manifested in his works, from the grass on which we tread, to the vast 
and glorious orbs which roll through immeasurable space. I would do this, 
not fur the purpose of proving His existence, but as the best means of cul- 
tivating the faculties in harmony with the religious sentiment, around 
which all truth should be gathered. Especially would I point out in 
human and external nature, evidences of the moral government of God. 
of the in variableness of His laws, and of the sanctions by which He en> 
forces their observance. For the laws of nature are no less divine than 
those of revelation, and the primal truth, taught not only by the Di- 
vine toacher, but by Nature, with her thousand voices, is, that however 
THE WILL OF THE FATHER may be manifested, to conform to it is man's 
highest duty, his most effectual means of moral advancement, of prescut 
and ultimate happiness. 
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Veneration giveg us a tendency to love God and submit 
ourselves to His wilJ : but it does not direct us to any par- 
ticular creed, and we have as much right to follow the dic- 
tates of our own understandings in interpreting Scripture, 
as the Divines of Westminster had who formed the Scotch 
confession of Faith, or any other Divines ancient ormodem. 
l^o say thut phrenology is hostile to Religion, however, 
is as absurd as to affirm that the discoveries of Newton put 
out the light of the sun. 

This organ is larger in women than in men — and they 
are more obedient and more prone to devotion. In mis- 
fortune, too, they submit with a better grace. When large in 
a preacher, it is manifested in prayer by the soft breathing 
fenrour of his tones ; when small, his prayers are cold and 
formal. 

Some seem to tremble for the stability of Religion ; but 
as Nature has implanted the organs of Veneration and Won- 
der in the brain, and the corresponding sentiments in the 
mind, it is a groundless terror to apprehend that Religion 
can ever be extinguished, or even endangered, by the argu- 
ments or ridicule of the profane. Forms of worship may 
change, and particular religious tenets may now be fashion- 
able and subsequently fall into decay, but while the human 
heart continues to beat, awe and veneration for the Divine 
Being will animate the soul ; not until the race of man be- 
comes extinct, will the worshipper cease to kneel and the 
hymn of adoration to rise. 

Sometimes this organ becomes diseased, and is thei oc- 
casionally the source of the most beatific emotions. In Mr. 
Drury*8 establishment near Glasgow, I saw, in 1836, a 
patient whose tendency to prayer, when labouring under a 
fit of insanity, was irresistible. In his head I found Venera- 
tion small : yet he was on his knees all day. This was 
thou^Iit to be an opposing fact; but this patient had a 
lucid interval, when I conversed with and asked him 
whetiier he enjoyed his devotional exercises when excited. 
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"No," said he, *•! do not; I feel very unhappy — and I 
pray that I may not be visited by Divine wrath." Cau- 
ttousneas and Destructifeoeas vrere very large in liini ; and 
my belief is that he felt overpowering terror, and that in his 
prayers he wiis deprecating punishment. Mr. Drury him- 
self became satisfied that this was the true explanation. 
' The natural language of Veneration is to carry lh« head 
and hands upward.* 




This organ is situated at the posterior part of the cornnal 
region, close upon the middle line. You can readily dis- 
tinguish the middle of Cautiousness : this organ lies direct- 
ly upwards from it. I shall exhibit specimens of this organ 
in very different degrees of development. In this head of 
Mrs. H. Conscientiousness is Jnrge and firmness verj de- 
ficient. In Haggart you see Conscientinuaness very de-,^ 
ficient and Firmness very large. In the Rev. Mr. Martin 
both organs are -much developed ; and you perceive that this 
part of the coronal region constitutes a largo and full arch. 

• I knew a sailor, in whom both Benevolence and Veiiemtion were , 
veij Inrge ; wbo, when intoxicaled, was pnrliciilarly hind and g 
in bis mannen, and who would kneel down nnd pray atoud, j 
inoM fervent (hoii|[h unconnected manner 



Contrast these two heads. In Captain Panj the head 
graduoJlr risen from before backward. In l>r. I>odd, in 
whom both these org:an9 are Terj deficient, the head is 
higher in trout than behind. In OberUn, Firmness isTeiy 
large. TWn is nii eztraordinarv head; and his history ex- 
Inbiu a most delightful example of undaunted perseverance 
in a course of high and practical bencTolence. Tliis organ 
is alwavs large iu stubborn and refractory children. He 
who is deficient in it is the sport of external circumstances 
and communicated impressions. When large, it gives for- 
titude, constaucj, perseverance, determination ; and, when 
too energetic, produces obstinacy, stubbornness, infatuation. 
Firmness has no relation to external objects ; it only adds 
a quality to tbe manifestations of other organs. Thus 
with Combativeness it produces determined bravery — with 
Conscientiousness inflexible integrity. Firpnness, however, 
cannot supply the deficiency of other organs. One with 
very small Tune might persevere in striking the keys of a 
piano se?en years without making melody. We must dis- 
tinguish between the manifestation of Firmness and the 
gratification of the large organs. An individual in whom 
Acquisitiveness is large may persevere unceasingly in the 
pursuit of wealth, but in the means employed he will be 
vacillating and unsteady. This organ is larger in the Brit- 
ish than in the French, and the latter are astonished at the 
stubborn perseverance of the former. Napoleon complained 
of the weakness of the French character in this respect 
Under the influence of large Combativeness and small 
Cautiousness, they make the most cheering and vigourous 
attacks ; but, if steadily resisted, their ardour abates and 
they give way. The British, on the contrary, advance with 
cool determination, and, altiiough repulsed, are not discom- 
fited, but preserve presence of mind to execute whatever 
may appear most advisable. This quality is of great ser- 
vice in contention, as he who is able to maintain his facul- 
ties in a state of vigourous application for tbe greatest length 
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of time wearies out his opponent. Firmness is large, as 
you see, in King Robert Bruce ; and he was distinguished 
for unshaken firmness in circumstances in which hope must 
have been very nearly extinct. His army was sometimes 
reduced to twenty men ; but still he pursued bis course with 
unwavering confidence. 

Firmness when prominent, gives an extremely firm up- 
right gait, as though an iron rod went firom it through the 
spine ; it imparts a peculiar hardiless to the manner, and a 
forcible, emphatic tone to the voice. Those in whom it and 
Self-Esteem are large, and Veneration small, find it difficult 
to bow — they are ' stiff-necked.' Those in whom Love of 
Approbation and Veneration are large, and Firmness small, 
are ever bowing — they seem to find it difficult to keep 
straight. 

16. Conscientiousness. 

The skull which I hold in my hand represents the mark- 
ing of the head in 1806. In it there is no organ of Con- 
scientiousness ; the space now occupied by it, beinsc left 
blank. This organ, in fact, was not discovered by Gall, but 
by Spurzheim. It is situated on the posterior and lateral 
parts of the coronal region, upward from Cautiousness and 
backward fi-om Hope. (8ee the three last figures.) 

Metaphysicians have disputed whether a sense of moral 
obligation is a natural instinct: Hobbes ascribes it to Self- 
LoTC ; Mandeville, the author of the celebrated ' Fable of 
the Bees,' to Love of Praise : " The moral virtues," said 
he, " rre the political offspring which flattery begot upon 
pride." Dr. Clarke ascribed it to perception of Fitness of 
Things : he is supposed to have been the object of Field- 
ing's satire in the character of * Square,' Hume ascribed 
this sentiment to a perception of Utility — thus placing man 
on a level with n chest of drawers ; Paley to Hope of Eter- 
nal Reward ; Cud worth, Hutcheson, Stewart, Brown and 
Rtid insiited on a moral sense ; Mcintosh denied it^ atyi 
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Adam Smith ascribed the sentiiiient of jiutiee to spaptAff 
between the approTer and the action and object approfed. 
Phrenology^ bj fixing this single point, has confenred a 
f reat boon upon moral science. It proTes that a fiieiilty 
exists which produces the feeling of duty or of obligatioii, 
independently of fear of punishment, hope of reward, or 
any other extrinsic motire, This sense of moral obligatioii 
must not be confounded with Justice, for Justice is one of its 
results. Justice is a compound idea, or conclusion resnh- 
ing from the operation of the intellect upon human actions. 
The latter investigates the motives and consequences of 
actions. But there it stops no feeling of duty or obli- 
ation is the result. B ut as soon as the intellect has thorough- 
ly examined a subject and penetrated into the springs from 
which it proceeds, a feeling of decided approval or con- 
demnation arises spontaneously in the mind. Suppose 
you were sitting on a jury : when you hear the evidence, a 
feeling arises in the mind that this is right or that is wrong. 
The intellect sifb testimony and draws inferences. Con- 
scientiousness decides upon the right I know this to be 
true, because I have been acquainted with men of great in- 
tellectual talents, who, after hearing testimony, could not 
tell where justice lay. 

This faculty controls and regulates all the others, if 
Combativeness and Destructiveness be too active. Consci- 
entiousness prescribes a limit to their indulgence ; it permits 
defence, but no malicious aggression. If Acquisitiveness 
urge too keenly, it reminds us of the rights of others. If 
Benevolence tends toward profusion, it issues the admoni- 
tion Be Just before Generous. If Ideality aspires to its 
high delights when duty requires laborious exertions in an- 
other sphere, Conscientiousness supplies the curb, and bids 
the soaring spirit stoop its wing. It brings all the faculties 
to the standard of duty, and gives an earnestness of man- 
ner — a directness of purpose^a prompt fulfilment of obli- 
gations-^which constitute that daily beauty in the life which 
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' renders the individual in the highest degree useful and re- 
spectable. If Benevolence be deficient, however, duty is 
not only rigidly performed but rigidly exacted. There is 
little or no consideration for the errors or follies of men ; 
justice is not tempered with mercy. 

An individual in whom this faculty is weak, generally acts 
and judges of others according to the predominant feeling 
of the time. He is amiable, stern, harsh, courteous, or re- 
pulsive, according as Benevolence, Destructiveness, Love 
of Approbation, or Self-Esteem, bears rule. Such men 
' are never to be relied on. As judges they are unsound, as 
' friends unreasonable, as sellers apt to misrepresent and 
extort, as buyers to depreciate and evade payment. 

So far from the Laws of Honour, as they are called^ being 
prompted by Conscientiousness, they can only exist where 
it is weak. They are the offspring of Love of Approbation 
and Self-Esteem. The conscientious man, if conscious 
of being right, will remain inflexible ; but if aware that 
be is wrong, so far from deeming it a degradation to ac- 
knowledge his faulty he rises in his own esteem by doing 
so. But when Conscientiousness is weak, Self-Esteem re- 
' fuses to admit its fallibility, Love of Approbation feels 
' as though the world's esteem would be lost by such an ac- 
' knowledgement, and the wretched victim, rather than own 
' that to be wrong which is utterly indefensible, will go to the 
field and die. 

To those in whom this faculty is small, no feeling is more 
" incomprehensible. According to Madame de Stael, Na- 
poleon was never so completely at fault, as when he met 
' with opposition from a man who acted under the influence 
of pure integrity. To obtain the aid of such a person, he 
offered him money — no, that would not do. He ofiered 
him title — no, that would not decide him. He then asked 
him what he did want. The man said he wanted nothing, 
but that he could not consent to do what he consideiied 
wrong. Napoleon could not understand this and considered 
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him ef«Miitmlly mad without knowing it. It is a finonli 
nmxiiii with s^unc that " Every man baa bia price**— tmi- 
ini which thouc in whom Acqiiiaitivencai or Love of ip- 
pmhatioii i» Inrge and Coiucientiooaneaa amall coniiderM 
profoundly diiusriminalirc ; but tbere are miiidf whole di- 
viation from rectitude no priee can poiebaae, no hoaoon 

procure. 

Veneration, Coniieientiousnesa and BeneroleBce oaf 
exist independently. Their union fonna tbe religioo of the 
Bible, as expressed in the command to do Jnatice, love met* . 
cy and walk humbly with God. Thoae in wbom this cod 
hination exists in predominant activity, are, to use the 
language of St. Paul, *a kw unto themaelvea.* Those in 
whom it is deficient are totally unfit to be ao. This shows 
the absolute necessity of written laws by whieh to direct 
their conduct. 

In disease, this organ produce excessive remorse. A 
clergyman believed himself the cause of all the bloodshed 
in the wars of the French Revolution ; and a man* who 
owed nothing, believed that he was indebted to every body, 
and deserved to be devoured by rats. 

This fiiculty and Benevolence produce gratitude. It is 
a mistake to suppose that great criminals necessarily feel re- 
morse. I talked to Hare when in prison ; and, notwithstand- 
ing his atrocious deeds, he did not feel remorse in the 
slightest degree. Bellingham did not feel remorse, nor was 
the woman Gottfried troubled till disturbed by the law. In 
^^X^Haggart, Benevolence was rather large, and he felt great 
wgret for having murdered the jailer at Dumfries; but, 
Conscientiousness being small, he felt no remorse on ac- 
count of the thefts which he had committed. This organ 
communicates a pleasing simpHcity to the manners, and 
gives an uprightness to the gait.* 

• Coiueience is said to be a treacherous monitor, inasmneh as before 
thecommission of crime, it warns us only in the gentlest whispers, but 
«wwards raises its aeensing voice like thnnder. This ■ easily and hean- 
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tifully explaiuedby the phrenological doctrine, ^t the organs of the di^ 

lerent faculties, are not always in an equally active state, but come into 

activity seriaiimj either from internal causes, or as they may be affected 

by external circumstances. The doctrine is, that previously to the com- 

■ mission of crime, the propensities leading to that crime, are in a highly 

B active state ; but no sooner are these gratified^ thw a reaction takes place ; 

.. the propensities, wearied with long exertion, become dormant, and the 

moral powers coming into activity, diow as the enormity we have bees 

guilty of, in all its horrors Ed, Phann, Journal 
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LECTURE VIII. 
17. HoPK. 

This organ is situated o« each side of that of Venera- 
tioD, and before that of Conscientiousness. Dr. Gall did 
not discover it, but left the region which it occupies blank 
and marked with a note of interrogation. Indeed, he con- 
sidered Hope as a mode of activity of every primitive 
faculty; in this he confounded Hope with Desire. The 
criminal on the scaffold may have an earnest desire to live, 
when hope has utterly fled. 

Hope gives the tendency to believe in the future attain- 
ment of what the other faculties desire. Thus a person 
with Hope large, joined to large Love of Approbation, will 
expect to rise to distinction — to large Acquisitiveness, will 
expect to become rich. Hope is a powerful alleviator of 
affliction and a copious source of enjoyment. It inspires 
with gay, fascinating emotions ; and paints the future in 
hues of enchanting brilliancy. If Cautiousness be small, 
and Hope large, the individual is gay, careless, happy for 
the passing day, and regardless of the future— or rather, 
Hope supplies his future with every desirable thing without 
suggesting to him the toil and difliculty of attainment. If 
the contrary combination exist, then is the future hung with 
clouds and darkness ; the present is not enjoyed, on ac- 
count of the evils which Cautiousness anticipates, but which 
probably never arrive. 

In mercantile men, Hope joined to deficient Cautious-^ 
ness leads to rash speculations. With such a combination, 
they see nothing in its true light. Advantages are magni- 
fied and difficulties are unperceived. If Consciousness be 



deficient, such men are generally great pramifers. They 
will engage to do any thing required of them, some three or 
four months hence ; and when the three or four months are 
gone by, and their promises are unredeemed, they are as 
ready as ever to promise again, thus they will go on pro- 
mising positively to all eternity, if you will only allow them 
three or four months for their promises to run. I would 
recommend men in business, who may have to deal with 
persons «f this class, always to judge for themselves as to 
the probability of their keeping their word, and act accord- 
ingly. The combination of large Acquisitiveness with large 
Hope and deficient Cautiousness leads to gaming ; on the 
other hand, if Acquisitiveness be large, joined with large 
Cautiousness, the motto is ' A bird in the hand is worth 
two in a bush,* and saving is resorted to. 

Hope, in religious matters, is an essential element of 
faith, and tends to lessen or remove that ' Fear of Death^ 
which is to many minds so intensely painful. Some per- 
sons under its influence seem incapable of reahzing the 
approach of dissolution, and actually die by inches, per- 
suading themselves all the while that they are in a fair way 
to recover, till death has extinguished the last ember of the 
feeling. 

An argument of no small weight and l>eauty has been 
drawn, from the existence of this feeling in the human mindf 
in favor of a future life. It seems to have direct reference 
to a future state, and naturally leads the mind to anticipa- 
tions which the present world can never realize — to spring 
forward to something far removed in the deep recesses of 
time. We find that every other feeling has its objects to which 
its full energies can be directed : Pbiloprogenitiveness ex- 
ists, and we have children on whom to lavish its endear* ** 
ments ; Adhesiveness, and friends surround us on every 
side. Is Hope the exception to the rule t Is there not a 
future worJ J, to which it« bright anticipations, so far beyond 
the realities of the present, bear the same relatmi, aii4 
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where the * lon^ng after immortality' ¥rill be realized 1 
Pope has seized this idea, and thus expresses it : 

*' Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind— 
His soul, proud science noTer taught to ftray. 
Far as the Solar walk or Milky Way : 
Yet simple Nature to liis Hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-capt hills, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced; 
Some happier island, in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold." 

The idea is that as this facaltj exists and relates to fn- 
turitjT, the futurity exists to which it is related. 

In the head of Rammohun Roj, Hope and Veneration 
are deficient, as you see by this cast, which was taken from 
Nature ; but my opinion is that, though true in other res- 
pects, it represents the head as too long. Thb may have 
been occasioned by the joining together of the mould : each 
half may hnve been one-fourth of an inch or so too long, 
making half an inch difference altogether. At any rate, I 
have never seen so long a head. The form of it, however, 
is perfectly correct. The cast was given to me by a gen- 
tleman who saw it taken. In Mr. Martin's head, Hope is 
well developed. In this hesid of a criminal, it is decidedly 

small. 

18. Wonder. 

This organ is situated in front of Hope, at the side of 
Imitation, and immediately above Ideality. 

Dr. Gall observed some persons prone to extravagant 
notions, who pretended to see and hold conversations with 
the dead or absent. Are they, said he, fools or iraposters, 
or does this depend on cerebral organization 1 He studied 
the history of those most remarkable for this quality, as So- 
crates, Tasso, Swedenborg, and others ; examined and com- 
pared their heads, and found a prominence between Ideality 
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and Imitation. Pursuing this hint, he examined the heads 
of the credulous whenever they fell in his way ; and found 
the disposition invariably associated with this development. 
It is the foundation of curiosity, and when large, produces 
credulity, a tendency to be astonished and to believe in 
proportion to the improbability of a narrative ; it leads to 
belief in ghosts and witchcraft, and was the foundation of 
the Scottish superstition called second sight* 

My own observations in regard to it have been to this ef- 
fect : Those in whom I have seen it large have had great 
love of news — ^the wonderful always delighted them ; the 
novels of the Arabian Nights, the unexpected incidents of 

* I am acquainted with a gentleman of great emditiony formerly a Sen- 
ator of New York, and now holding a judicial station, who firmly be- 
lieves that he possesses this extraordinary gift, and that he has held com- 
munication with spirits. In him wonder is largely developed. 

Soon after Santa Anna entered Texas, this gendeman announced to 
a friend, that the Texans had defeated the Mexicans, and that Santa Anna 
was killed. When asked how he knew, he replied that he had seen 
what he stated. News soon came that about that time the Texans did 
obtain a victory over the Mexicans, that Santa Anna was taken prison- 
er, and had been in great danger of being put to death, a confirmation 
sufficiently near to render the previous assertion remarkable. 

It appears to me that the above case may be thus explained. The 
gentleman knew that the Texans had asserted their independence, that 
a Mexican army had entered Texas for the purpose of reducing them to 
obedience and punishing them for revolt, that a battle must take place. 
His large intellectual faculties enabled him to appreciate the compara- 
tive firmness, enterprise and daring of the combatants, and to arrive at 
the conclusion that, notwithstanding disparity of numbers, the Texans 
would be victorious. Sympathy with his countrymen would probably 
aid in the formation of this conclusion. So far there is merely an ordi- 
nary exertion of the intellectual powers, but instead of the result'^re- 
senting itself in the customary form, predominating Wonder, caused the 
intellect to so vary its usual mode of procedure that, for its gratification, 
the perceptive faculties secretedy as it were, the results to which the re- 
flective faculties had arrived, and fashioned them into a scene or vision. 
It appears to me that this explanation may be appl/ed to all the so called 
of second sight 
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the Wavcrly novels, were to them asoarea of eztreme pkft- 
811 rr. Tlii'rr wns n Itiok of wonder about the conotenanee: 
the cxtiTior nnffW of the eje was drawn upward. Those 
ill whom I fuHnil thin organ deficient hod no such taste; 
their (Irlitrht wad to strip everj narration of the wonderfnl, 
and rcducu it to whnt tiiey would call plain common senici 
I am dispoitcd to consider the primarj function of this 
or^an to be the Ltwe of the New, Change is the character 
of the world. Wonder is given to put us in harmonj with 
the perpetual 6ucce:^sion of new objects which supply the 
place of the old. Destructiveness put us in harmony with 
decay, Wonder with renovation. Mr. Bryant, I find, has 
noticed the harmonious and benevolent operation of these 
two processes : 

" My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of Uie great miracle that still goes on 
In ulence round me — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on thy works, I read 
Tiie leiwoii of thy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old and die ! But see again, 
How on tlic fullering footAteps of decay 
Youth pre&ses — ever gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them !'* 

If this organ be, as I believe, the Love of the New, then 
its activity is probably an element in the interest we take 
in changes of fashion. To many novelty is always pleas- 
ing; a new fashion is admired and thought beautiful ; an old 
one seems unsightly. The dress and furniture of the early 
part of the reign of George II. excites our surprise ; we 
wonder how people could ever admire them, yet they were 
admired when new. Of course, there are forms and fash- 
ions which are intrinsically beautiful ; beauty which never 
palls, objects over which fashiou exercises no control. A 
Chinese tea-pot may be rendered agreeable by fashion, but 
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will look ugly when the mode changes ; but the exquisite 
vases dug from Herculaneum, are as much admired now as 
ever, they please in all countries and all ages. 

This faculty stimulates to the love of adventure. Sir 
John Ross observed it to be strongly developed in boys who 
ran away from home to follow the sea. Some imagine 
that a voyage, with its hardships and dangers, will soon 
cure the lads of their fancy ; but in this they are not seldom 
disappointed ; the yery dangers have a charm in them to a 
mind thus constituted. 

Tlie faculty of Wonder aids Genius, by prompting it to 
originality ; in Scott, it was much more strongly developed 
than Ideality ; and the tendency of his mind corresponded 
with the development. This leads me to notice the head 
of Sir Walter which is sold in this country. It is a palpa- 
ble forgery. The face is very like, and the general form 
correct ; but the dimensions are greatly exaggerated, as 
if to excite the organ of which we now speak. I have seen 
Scott a thousand times, and have a perfectly exact bust of 
his liead, modelled by Mr. MacDonald ; I therefore know 
what I say to be correct. 

In its higher degrees of development. Wonder becomes 
a passion for the marvellous. I know a very intelligent 
gentleman of Edinburgh, in whose head this organ is very 
large ; who remarked to me that he had often for his part 
wondered at people requiring evidence to enable them to 
believe. In his own mind the strongest intuitive tendency 
was toward belief, no matter how strange the thing to be 
believed. Wonder should be very strongly manifested in 
the heads of those persons who embrace readily all that is 
mysterious in Animal Magnetism. 

This is a representation of the head of Tasso, who be- 
lieved that he held converse with spirits ; in him Wonder 
and Ideality are both very large. This is the head of Baron 
Swedenborg, who believed himself called to reveal the most 
hidden mysteries concerning the spiritual world. *^ In 




1743," said he, "it pleased the Lord to manifest himself to 
me, and to appear before me, to give me a knowledge of 
the spiritual world, and to place me in communicadon with 
angels and spirits ; and this power has been contia d with 
me till tho present day." " Swedeuborg," say his biogra- 
phers, " was a man of unquestionable sincerity, but one of 
the most extravagant enthusiasts that ever lived." I have 
seen a number of Swedenborg's followers, and this region 
is mach developed in all of them. I must add that I have 
found them to be a moral and very amiable clasa of men. 

Mr. N , of whom I have before spoken, was troubled 

with apparitions during the latter part of his life. These 

gave him amusement at first, as he was fully aware of their 

unreal nature. He would see a long traio of Greeks, then 

. of Turks, then of his own countiymen pass before his eyes. 
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each in appropriate costume. At last one vision became so 
terribly real that he never afterward spoke of these visita- 
tions. He saw his wife, who had been dead some years, 
standing in the room ; and so ]ife-Hke was the appearance 
that he spoke to her. She walked toward the window : he 
followed her ; it was not till his head and hands crashed 
against the glass that he became convinced of the illusion. 
After death, the appearance of the dura mater and skull 
over this organ indicated that chronic inflammation had 
existed. 

Sir Walter Scott remarks that '' no man ever succeeded 
in imposing himself upon the public as a supernatural per- 
sonage, who was not to a certain extent the dupe of his own 
imposture." 

There is a great difference of development in this region 
among different nations. In the ancient Greek skulls it is 
large; in the Peruvian skulls it is extremely large — and 
they were exceedingly credulous, taking the Spaniards for 
supernatural beings ; in the New Hollanders, on the con- 
trary, the organ is very small. Captain Cook remarks that 
when his ship went near the shore, some natives were walk- 
ing along ; and, though the sight of a ship under sail must 
have been as strange a sight to them, as a conveyance from 
the moon wonld be to us, they hardly stopped an instant, 
but just ^anced toward it and trudged on. 

The manifestations of this sentiment are finely ddineated 
by Akenside in his * Pleasures of Che Imagination :* 

** WitnefB the sprightly joy, when aught mknown 
Strike! the quiek sense, and wakes each active powei 
To brisker measures. Witness the neglect 
Of oil familiar prospects, though beheld 
With transports once; &e fbnd, attentive gaaee 
Of young aMonishmentt the sober seal 
Of age, commenting on prodigious things : 
For such the bounteous providence of heaven, 
In every breast implanting the desire 
Of objeets new and strange, to urge us oa 
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With unremitted labour to pursue 
Those sacred stores that wait the ripening f oul 
In truth's exhaustless bosom. What need of worda 
To point its power? For this the daring jouth 
Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arms, 
In foreign climes to rove ; the pensive sagt, 
Heedless of sleep, or midnight's harmful lamp, 
Hangs oe'r the sickly taper ; and, untired, 
The virgin follows, with enchanted step, 
The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale, 
From morn to eve. Hence, finally, by night. 
The village matron, round the blazing hearth. 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment! of witching rhymes 
And evil spirits; of the death-bed call 
Of him who robbed the widow and devoured 
The orphan's portion; of unquiet souls 
Risen from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life concealed ; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer's bed ' 
At every solemn pause, the crowd recoil. 
Gazing each other speechless, and congealed 
With shivering sighs — till, eager for th' event, 
Around the beldame all erect they hang, 
Each trembling heart with grateAil terrors quelled." 

The natural language of this organ is to turn up tbe 
hands and eyes with a peculiar expression of astonishment, 
and to nod the head obliquely upward in the direction of 
this organ. 

19. Idealitv. 

This organ is situated nearly along the temporal ridge of 
the frontal bone, lying backward and a little upward from 
Causality. It is important to bear the situation in mind, aix 
this organ has been mistaken for Acquisitiveness. The 
upper part of the side of the head in Hare was very large. 
Sir W. Hamilton and Stone noticed this, and manifested 
great glee at having discovered that so notorious a villain and 
murderer should have Ideality large. Being present I saw 
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that they had mistaken the situation of the organ. It is 
worthy of remark that anti-phrenologists generally take lit- 
tle trouble to be correct ; they seem to think that the more 
blunders they commit, the worse it is for phrenology. When 
these gentlemen had done, I requested Professor Wilson, 
who was also present, to sit down beside Hare. I then drew 
a line from Causality to Cautiousness, on the Professor's 
head, and asked them what they saw there. They said they 
saw a wide and large part of the head above this line towards 
the front. I then drew a similar line on the head of Hare, 
and asked them what they saw above it. They said they 
saw nothing at all. Ideality being in him really very de- 
ficient. The line reached almost to the top of the head, the 
coronal region was so very shallow. 

This rule being important, I shall spend one monent more 
in its further illustration. Here are two heads of very dis- 
tinguished men. 1 place a black string around each. Yoer 
see how much Canova has the advantage over Napoleon iti 
this region. Again, see how large in Chalmers, who has a 
splendid imagination-^in Wordsworth, the poet-*in Joseph, 
the sculptor — ^in Haydon, the historical painter — ^in Sir Da^ 
vid Wiikie, whose head in other respects is very gretft«--4UKl 
in Voltaire— compared with its development m Franklin, 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, or Joseph Hume, M. P. 

Dr. Grail observed in a friend who had a reputation fur 
extempore verses, that his forehead above the nose rose per- 
pendicularly, and then retreated, extending itself laterally in 
such way as to give the impression of a piece having been 
added on each side. He noticed the same developments 
in the busts of Homer, Ovid, and others. Being invited by 
M. Nicholai to see a collection of thirty poets of difierent 
ages and countries, he found this part large m all, though 
they were in otherrespects very different, and he called it 
the organ of Poetry ; bm Spunsheim saw thai Pbetry m the 
result of various organs, and i» in* Ihct very diAventin kind^; 

lis organ gives to Pdetiy or Pmse, a eeitain qnaKly eif 

10 
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beautj, elegance, perfection or sublimity. He therefore 
called it Ideality. The various perceptions of the inteUect 
imbued with this sentiment, and expressed in words, be- 
come Poetry — if expressed on canvass, Painting— if in 
marble. Sculpture. Gonstructiveness would be content 
to fashion and configurate — ^Ideality wishes for exquisite- 
ness, beauty, finish, taste. 

There are persons very deficient in this organ, who de- 
claim, as matter of religious principle, against the objects 
of its gratification. But this is not the language of univer- 
sal human nature, nor of physical nature either. Where 
Ideality exists to a considerable extent, there is an innate 
desire for the beautiful, and an instinctive love and admira- 
tion of it. The arrangements of the Creator in the mate- 
rial world are so fiir firom being in opposition to it, that ob- 
jects calculated in the highest degree to excite and gratify 
the feeling, are every where scattered in the most profuse 
abundance. What are the flowers that deck the fields, com- 
bining perfect elegance of form with the most exquisite love- 
liness, delicacy, and harmony of tint, but objects addressed 
purely to Ideality, and the subordinate faculties of Colour- 
ing and Form t They enjoy not their beauty themselves, 
and afford neither food, raiment, nor protection to the cor- 
poreed firame of man ; and on this account some persons 
have been led to view them as merely Nature^s vanities and 
shows, possessed of neither dignity nor utility. But the 
individual in whom Ideality is large, will in rapture say, 
that these objects and the lofiy mountain, the deep glen, the 
roaring cataract, and all the varied loveliness of hill and 
dale, fountain and fresh shade, afford to him the banquet of 
the mind ; that they pour into his soul a stream of pleasure 
so intense, and yet so pure and elevated, that, in compari- 
son with it, all the gratifications of sense and animal pro- 
pensity sink into insipidity and insignificance. In ahcMt, to 
the phrenologist, the existence of this fiiculty in the mind, 
and of external objects fitted to gratify it, is one among 
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numberless iastances of the boundless beneficence of the 
Creator toward man ; for it is a faculty purely of enjoyment 
—one whose sole use is to refine, and exalt, and extend the 
range of our other powers, to confer on us higher suscepti- 
bilities of improvement, and a keener celish for all that is 
great and glorious in the universe. 

We find great differences in the development of this faculty 
in various nations. The ancient Greeks possessed it large, 
you see how much this skull extends to the sides ; this is an- 
other ; this another. Compare any of these with this Esqui- 
maux skull, or with this of a New-Hollander, or this of a 
Charib. How great the difference ! It is a remarkable fact 
that Ideality is almost invariably deficient in atrocious 
criminals. This is the head of one ; this of another. We 
have more than a hundred, in all of which the deficiency 
exists, with one or two exceptions in favour of French 
criminals. 

I have stated this to be the organ which produces refine- 
ment of feeling, in my own country I have noticed that per- 
sons of low birth, whose talents and industry have raised 
them to wealth, are susceptible of refinement in their man- 
ners, habits, and sentiment^, in proportion to the develop- 
ment of this organ and that of Love of Approbation. When 
small, their primitive condition is apt to stick to them 
through life ; when large, they make rapid advances, and 
improve by every opportunity of intercourse with their su- 
periors. 

This sentiment gives to the conversation, in animated dis- 
course, splendour, sprightliness and buoyancy. It gives taste 
in furniture and dress : an elegant vase, couch or chair, or 
the human form attired in dress in which grace, utility and 
beauty combine, are objects which we delight to see, and 
which we feel to be agreeable. The pleasure arising from 
it is natural, and of so excellent a quality, as to be approved 
by Intellect and all the moral powers. 

As a fine contrast of development, take this drawing of 




Cbaucer, and this of Locke, or this of Cobbett who had 
no notjuu of anj thing refined or beautiful in poetry or the 
arta, oud ridiculed the manifestation of this sentiment.* 

* Beo hia tcduAb on Sludupeare in "Advice to Vaang Men," pen- 
fiBph 77., and the following lemuks on MUton'i " Pamdiae Loat." 

" It baa become of late jean tba ranbionlociMl pMUoea, u it lua baoi 
to admire the writinga of Milton and Shakapeure. God, Almighty and 
All-fareseeiog, firel penniLiing hii cbief angei to be diepaaed to rebel 
Bgainal himi hia permitting him to enlist whole squadrona ofaDgela un- 
der hia bannera i hia perminingtbe devils to bring cnnnon into Ihiabattia 
in the donda ; hu permitting ona devil or uigel, I Torget nhich, to be 
aplit down ihe middle from crown (o crotch, aa we aptit b. pig ; hia per- 
mitting the two balvea, inteatineg, and all, to go slap up together again 
and become a peri^t bodf ; his then permildng all the devil host ID be 
tnmbled headlong into a place cdled hell, of the local situation of nhich 
no man can have an idea; hii oanaing gatea (iron gatea too,) to be erec- 
ted to keep the devil in; hia permitting him to got omneverlbeleas, end 
to coma and deatroj the peace and happineaa of hia new creation ) hia 
permitting hia »on to take a pair of compaaiea om of a drawer to trace 
tha form of the earth; all this, apd, indeed, the whole of Milton's poema 
iaaach barbarooa tnudi, ao outrageoaal; ofienaive to reason and common 
Bonae, that one is naturallj led to wonder how it nan have been tekraled 
by a people imoiqpl whom aMronomy, nBTi|Uio>, and ehemialty, are 
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Ideality is often abused, and then, as in the case of Rous- 
seau, there is disgust for the realities of life. In society, it 
and Self-Esteem are generally large in the coteries who are 
called exclusiveSf who consider themselves to be pinks of 
perfection, and are so enamoured of themselves as to think 
hardly any to be fit company for them. To form a correct 
idea of the influence of this faculty, compare the prose of 
Locke with that of Bacon ; the metaphysical writings of 
Reid with those of Brown ; or the poetry of Swift with that 
of Milton. 

19.a Sublimity. 

You find a part situated immediately behind Ideality 
marked in the bust with a note of interrogation. From its 
being sometimes small when Ideality is large, and large when 
Ideality is small, we conclude that it is the region of a distinct 
faculty ; and some facts seem to show that it is the organ 
which gives the sense of the sublime, while Ideality gives 
the sense of the beautiful. There is much difficulty, how- 
ever, in coming to a correct decision ; for if we analyze the 
sublime, we find one of its elements to be terror, which would 
seem to be the result of Cautiousness. What we want is a 
decided instance in which Cautiousness and Ideality are 
small, and this region large. I know a physician in whoni 
this part is large, while Cautiousness is small, and Ideality 
of medium size, who has an intense love of the grand and 
terrific He could spend hours in gazing on a sea-storm, 
or listening to the roar of the thunder or the cataract But, 
in his head. Wonder is large, and that organ may be sup- 
posed to aid in producing the feeling. What we still want 

understood. But it is the fashioa to tarn up the eyes when " Paradise 
Lost*' is mentioned; and if 70a fail herein, you want taste; you want 
judgment, even, if you do not admire this absurd and ridiculous altisS, 
when, if one of your relations were to write a letter in the same straist 
70a would send luin to a mad bouee and take hii estate." 

19* 
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k an instance of a large isolated organ« where no anxiliaiy 
influence exists.* 

20. Wit. 

This organ is situated on the side of Causality. When 
large it fills the lateral part of the superior portion of the 
forehead. Dr. Gall says that the best idea he can give of its 
function is to say, that it is the distinguishing facultjr of Ra« 
belais, Cervantes, Boileau, Racine, Swift, Sterne and Yol- 
taire. When this development is excessively large, it is at- 
tended with a disposition, apparently irresistible, to view 
objects in a ludicrous light. Laughter may be produced 
without Wit. I have observed children in whom Acquisi- 
tiveness is large, burst into laughter on being suddenly pre- 
sented with money : others who always laughed on an un- 
expected presentation of sweetmeats ; others when suddenly 
praised ; those in whom Destructiveness is large laugh on 
seeing another unexpectedly injured. A lady told me that 
she inevitably laughs when she sees mischief or misfortune, 
such as a broken leg or a fall in the mud overtake one. On 
the other hand, there may be much excellent Wit without 
exciting laughter. Laughter seems to result, in short, from 
a sudden gratification of many of the feelings : Wit, to con- 
sist in the perception of congruity amid incongruity. 

You perceive this organ large in the head of Dr. Franklin, 
forming a striking contrast with its development in Joseph 
Hume. It is particularly large in the head of Sterne. It 
is large in the head of Haydon. 

No faculty has puzzled the metaphysicians and phrenoio- 
gists more than this. But all phrenologists agree that the 
development of this organ gives the sentiment of the ludi- 

* A great beaatifnl thing, is a form of expression hardly ever used ; 
but that of a great ngly thing is very eommon. There is« wide difference 
betwem admiration and love. The snbUme which is the cause of the 
^vnaan, always dwells on greet objects end teiriUe. Bvrxs. 
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crous, and disposes to mirth. My opioiou is that Wit con- 
sists of any form of intellectual oonception imbued with the 
sentiment of which this is the organ. 

It has been a question among phrenologists whether there 
is any class of exiernal objects related to this faculty, in the 
same manner as colours are related to the organ of Colour. 
Some maintain that there are. A gentleman said that he 
conceived a nose, a night-cap, a windmill, a sailor with a 
wooden leg, and the elbow, to be essentially ludicrous. This 
struck me as a very ludicrous idea. If a nose be too long 
or too short — if it be a red nose on a pale face, or a pale nose 
<on a jed face— it may be ludicrous ; but this arues from in- 
congruity, and is by no means essentiat to a nose. So a 
night-cap is not ludicrous in itself, but when Moore in his 
Two-penny Post-bag, msJies Lord Chancellor Eldon, on 
being suddenly called to the King, enter with his wig 
thrown hastily oyer his red night-cap to maintain the becom- 
ing splendour of his office, we feel that such a scene would 
be ridiculous enough ; but then this again arises from the 
incongruity. To me the ludicrous appears to be merely a 
mode of existence of which almost all objects are suscep- 
tible, but which is not characteristic of any. The nose, for 
instance, when symmetrical, and, in relation to the other fea- 
tures, harmonious in size and colouring, naturally excites 
the sentiment of the beautiful, and calls up feelings, not of 
the ludicrous, but of pleasure and admiration. 

Those who have this region large, seem to see every thing 
in a ludicrous light, which deviates from the fit and appro- 
priate. And thus, that a man should walk on a piece of 
wood instead of on a proper leg, appears to be ludicrous to 
some ; but this can only be when the higher sentiments do 
not controL It seems to me that the office of this organ is 
to check the other feculties in a gentle wa^, and arrest tlieir 
aberatious. 

Mr. Fuller, in the American Phrenological Journal, re- 
jaarkfl that Wil may be defined to be the perception of the 
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pertinent or appropriate, and that the ludicrous arises from 
the perception of incongroitj or inadaptation. Thus, he 
says, when Philoprogenitiveness is manifested in attention to 
children, the pertinency of the exercise is pleasing to Wit ; 
but when the same feeling is lavished upon cats, dogs, or 
monkeys, the ludicrous appears, and Wit laughs at it. He 
also remarks of Byron who had Wit, and Ideality large, that 
his Ideality would admire a beautiful foot, his Wit prompt 
him to ridicule a deformed one : hence his peculiar annoy- 
ance under his slight deformity. 

This organ, then, produces great amusement and enter- 
tainment, and is moreover a slight mored engine. Satire is 
a combination of Wit and Destructiveness, the latter being 
generally much the largest ingredient. Humour is the result 
of Secretiveness and Wit. We have in the face three mus- 
cles to draw the corners of the mouth up, or give the expres- 
sion of laughter, and one to draw them down, or give the 
expression of weeping. Hence, some one has concluded 
that man was intended to laugh three times, at least, for cry- 
ing once. 

21. Imitation. 

This organ is situated on the sides of Benevolence. It 
gives a squareness to the frontal part of the coronal region, 
constituting a sort of table-land. To ascertain its size cor- 
rectly, mark the distance it rises above Causality. When 
small the head slopes suddenly down from Benevolence. 
To this head of Canova you see it gives great breadth. In 
this of Francois Cordonnier it is Yery large. In this of Vol- 
taire it is still more strikingly developed, rising, indeed, 
higher than Benevolence. This is the head of Clara Fisher, 
taken when she was eight or nine years old, and much dis- 
tinguished. In it you see the same conformation. In this 
head of Jacob Jarvis it is small. 

Gall received the first intimation of this organ from the 
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lioad of a friend who had great imitative power. In hiin 
this part was greatly developed; on noticing which, Gall im 
mediately repaired to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
to examine a boy admitted six weeks before, who had at- 
tracted notice by his amazing talent for mimicry. A little 
play was performed at the Institution, in which he so per- 
fectly imitated the gestures, gait and looks of the director, 
inspector, physician, surgeon and some women of the estab- 
lishment, that it was impossible to mistake them. He found 
this region as fully developed in this boy as in his friend. He 
multiplied observations and established the organ. 

This organ contributes to render an author dramatic, and 
is large in busts of Scott and Shakspeare. It is the chief in- 
gredient in the talent for acting, but in good acting much 
more is required. As it consists in reproducing existing ap- 
pearances, it is greatly aided by powerful observing faculties. 
Charles Mathews possessed it large, with immense Individu- 
ality ; and his mind was like an echo, his voice and features 
gave out with perfect ease whatever he heard or saw. Se- 
cretiveness is another great element in the finished actor, 
producing the ability to suppress the manifestation of th« 
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otluT faculties. That Imitation majr be operatire, howeTer, 
the other fucultie:) iiiii&t have un adequate deTelopment 
All iiclor (teficieiit ill Tune could not imitate Catalani, how- 
ever great hid lmitatiuii;aiid one deficient in Self-Eateem 
luid Dcstructiveiicss could not repreeent Coriolanus to per- 
fection. 

This faculty is euentiul to the portrait-painter, the engra- 
ver, the sculptor and tho musician. It is requisite to the 
orator ; giving him power to express his thoughts with ap- 
propriate gestures. In private life, some individuals accom- 
pany their speech with the most forcible and animated ex- 
pressions of countenance ; the nascent thought beams from 
the eye, and plays upon the features, before it is uttered in 
words. This is produced by much Imitation and Ideality. 

In children this faculty is very active : hence the neces- 
sity of surrounding them with associates and aetting them 
an example worthy of imitation. It assists the linguist in 
acquiring the spirit of a language. 
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LECTURE IX. 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 




Tm Intellectual faculties tnny be divided into three gene- 
ra: 1. External Senses; 3. Observing Faculties ; 3. Re- 
flective Faculties. 

The Observing Faculties occupy the lower, the Reflec- 
tive Faculties the higher, portions of the forehead. The or- 
gans of these faculties are small, but active. On account 
of their size, manj state their belief that it is impossible to 
observe them. These persons seem to forget the difierence 
between difficulty and impossibility. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to distinguish between gneiss and granile ; but no one 
thinks it impossible. The links round themain-springof a. 
watch are so minute that many hundreds might be but nn 
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one of these organs, yet artizans not only distinguiiih but 
make them. From such examples the fallacy of this objec- 
tion may be plainly seen. There seems an obvious reason 
why the Intellectual Organs should be comparatively small 
^-When an organ is under excitement there is a rush of blood 
into it. Now the great excitement of the large organs con- 
stitutes passion, and if the Intellectual Organs had been 
equally large, Intellectual Passions would probably have 
been the consequence, instead of the calm, equable and cool 
observation and reflection of our present condition. 

To ascertain the size of the InteUectual Organs is a mat- 
ter of great importance. Attend closely, therefore, to these 
facts : The anterior lobe of the brain rests on the super-or- 
bital plate, and terminates at its posterior edge ; and that 
part of the frontal lobe appertaining to the Intellectual Or- 
gans rises to tlie upper part of Causality. The breadth may 
be ascertained by measuring from Constructiveness on one 
side, to the same organ on the other ; and the height by 
measuring from the eyebrow to the upper edge of Causality. 
To obtain the lengtli, attend to the following particulars: 
A line drawn from the meeting of the frontal, parietal and 
sphenoidal bones on one side to their meeting on the other, 
will run along the posterior part of the an tenor lobe. When 
you have the skull before you, nothing can be more easy 
than to determine the length of the Intellectual Organs. In 
the living head it is not much more difficult Place the head 
in its natural position, the axis of the eye being parallel to 
the horizon. Then observe the most projecting part of the 
zygomatic arch and from that part raise a perpendicular 
line passing upwards along the side of the head. All before 
that perpendicular is the seat of intellect. I do not know 
the physiological explanation of the fact, but I have verified 
it in a great number of instances** 

* I have verified this obeervation by an examination of near fifly skulls, 
ttid have observed in addition that the most projecting part of the zygo< 
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Observe this Peruvian skull in front, and you may think it 
a good intellectual head ; but apply to it the rule I have just 
given, and you observe how small is the anterior lobe, com- 
pared with that of this ancient Greek. Looking at this cast 
of the head of Napoleon, in front nothing very remarkable 
appears ; but apply the rule, and you will find him to have 
a most extraordinary intellectual development. With the 
exception of Canova*s, I know of no anterior lobe which 
approaches it in length.* — ^In observing the forehead, mark 
whether the inferior or superior portions are most developed | 
the one gives power of observation, the other of reflectioo. 
The difficulties attending the frontal sinus have been befotr? 
exjpl^jned. (See page 133.) 

22. Individualitt. 

This organ is situated at the middle of the lower part of 
the forehead, immediately above the top of the nose. When 
large, it produces breadth, projection and descent between 
the eyebrows ; when small, the eye-brows approach closely 
and lie in a horizontal line. This organ is very large, aa- 
you may see in Dr. Spurzheim. It gives the conception of 
being or existence, and knows objects in their individual cft- 
pacities ; I have seen Dr. Spurzheim so absorbed in the con* 
teroplation of a cast as a mere existence, that he would nam» 
it, and put it down without a single additional remark. This 
faculty gives us the notion of substance, and forms the claM 
of ideas represented by substantive nouns — as fnan^ hetut^ 
horse, 

matie aroh conetponds with the poftsrior inferior portion of ihe qrffr 
matks satxae, and with that part of the arch at whipb the afK^dinjg UOf* 
tion terminatee and the desoendiog portion begins. This may be yeijjr 
diqtinctly recogniaed in the living bead bj pa«nng the finger along the 
under edge of the zygoma. 

* Gall mereljr firom aeeiag te but of Napoleon placed rfong rfd e im sa 
of ihe Anstriaa yinendi, pradieted the MiMUflbing viotonfiqi Qflt^.^TT 

80 
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This organ produces capacitj for details in regard to 
objects that exist, and therefore is necessary in natural 
sciences, as Botany, Zoology and Mineralogy. It pro- 
duces distinctness of detail in narration, and was large in 
Defoe and Swift ; the first showing it in Robinson Crusoe, 
the second in Gulliver^s Travels. It was small, as you see, 
in Voltaire, who, in regard to things that exist, was one of 
the most inaccurate of writers. His histories have appro- 
priately been called historical romances. By enabling the 
player to recollect what cards have been played, it enables 
him who possesses it well developed to excel in whist Per- 
fons in whom it is large possess one important element of 
the talent for practical business ; but if the reflecting fecnl- 
ties be deficient, there will be iio depth nor comprehensive- 
ness of understanding. 

In ordinary life you will find persons who go through the 
world without observing things that exist around thetn ; 
odiers, who see and note every thing. In the former, this 
organ will be found small ; in the latter, large. I knew a 
gentleman who walked up Prince street, Edinburgh, many 
times, without once observing the Castle, which stood at his 
side. To those not acquainted with Edinburgh, I may 
state that Prince street is about one mile long ; that along 
the south side of it there is a ravine, across which is a rock 
two hundred and fifty feet high, surmounted by a castle ; 
and this is the object he did not so much as see. Such per- 
sons go about in a sort of revery. 

As a contrast, I will give you the character of Miss Pratt, 
drawn by the author of the Inheritance : " But people who 
make use of their eyes,*' says the author, " have often much 
to see, even between two doors ; and in her progress from 
the hall to the drawing-room, Miss Pratt met with much to 
attract her attention. True, all the objects were perfectly 
familiar to her ; but a real looker^ like a great genius, is 
never at a loss for a subject : things are better or worse 
■inee they saw them last; or, if the things themselves 
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should happen to be the. same, they have seen other things 
either better or worse, and can therefore either approve or 
disapprove of them. Miss Pratt's head, then, turned from 
side to side as she went along, and a thousand observa- 
tions and criticisms about stair carpets, patent lamps, hall 
chairs, slab tables, d&c. &c. &c., passed through her crowd- 
ed brain." **Miss Pratt appeared to be a person firom 
whom nothing could be hid. Her eyes were not, by any 
means, fine eyes ; they were not reflecting eyes ; they were 
not soft eyes ; they were not sparkling eyes ; they were not 
penetrating eyes ; neither were they restless eyes, nor roll- 
ing eyes, nor squinting eyes, nor prominent eyes ; but they 
were active, brisk, busy, vigilant immovable eyes, that look- 
ed as if they could not be surprised at anything — not even 
sleep. They never looked angry, nor joyous, nor per- 
turbed, nor melancholy, nor heavy; but morning, noon 
and night they shone the same, and conveyed the same 
impression to the beholder — namely, that they were eyes 
that had a look — not like the look of Sterne's monk» be- 
yond this world, but a look into all the things on the fact 
of this earthJ*^ 

Now this is an exact description of a mind actuated by 
predominant Individuality, which is the great organ in 
discovery by observation. To suppose men foolish who 
have retreating foreheads is a mistake. Many brilliant 
philosophical discoveries have been made by persons large- 
jy endowed with perceptive faculties, whose reflective fae- 
ulties have not passed mediocrity. 

Individuality is of great importance to the artist. With- 
out its full development there is abstractness of conception 
and vagueness of expression, with it large there is distinct- 
ness and reality. It gives the tendency to personify notions 
and phenomena, to ascribe existence to mere abstractions 
of the mind, such as * Giant Despair,' in Pilgrim's progress. 
It is generally small in the Scotch, larger in the English, 
and still larger in the French. 
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This organ Uet on each side of the small bone which 
jTOU maj perceif 8 inside this skull, behind the top of the 
nose, and which is called the Christa GrallL When defi- 
cient, the orbiter plate approaches close to the sides of the 
erest, and then the external width across the nose from eye 
to eye is small ; when large, there is a considerable space 
between the plate and crest, and consequently great breadth 
across the nose. By the distance between the ejea^ there- 
fore, we judge of the size of this organ. 

Dr. Gall discovered and named it the organ of the 
Knowledge of Persons. Spurzheim, on more rigid analy- 
sis, concluded it to be the organ which takes cognisance 
of configuration generally, and remarked that it is this 
power which disposes us to give a figure to abstractions, 
as that of an old msrn to <sod, and a skeleton to Death. 
It is essential to portrait-painters, and greatly aids the 
naturalist. To it Guvier owed much of his success as a 
comparative anatomist. The figure of an animal or of a 
bone never left his mind, but served him ever after for the 
purposes of comparison. Suppose that in Jaauary he had 
seen a bone, the exact form would be indelibly fixed on 
his mind. If in six mouths he should find another, this 
would be compared with his conception of the previous 
bone, and its form also would be indelibly fixed upon the 
mind. Every fact, in short, which he obtained, became 
linked with every other fact, and he was thus enabled to 
make his astonishing developments in Osteology. 

In the Ghinese, Form, is very large ; and this seems to 
me to explain what appears so puzzling with regard to 
their written language. By the combination of twenty-six 
letters or characters we produce all our words. The Ghinese, 
on the contrary, have a separate character for almost eveiy 
word — ^which renders their language difficult of attainment 
to Europeans. Their large organ of Form ^probably .gives 
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this singular people the power both of contriying and re- 
taining these characters. 

24. SiEE. 

This organ is placed at the internal corner of the eye, 
on the side of Individ aality. The faculty of distinguishing 
Size differs from that of distinguishing Form, for the size 
may be the same and the form different. Size and distance 
are alike ; when speaking of the latter, however, we think 
of the two extreme points of whatever we refer to ; when 
of the former, we think of the substance between these 
points. 

Perspective is the law of the proportion of distance. It 
therefore depends on Size principally, which organ is ac- 
cordingly necessary in landscape painting. One day fifteen 
or sixteen years ago I was sitting in the drawing-room with 
Sir George Mackenzie, looking at a landscape, when Mr. 
Ferguson, tutor in Sir George's family, said — ** That seems 
to me a plane sur&ce, exhibiting differences of light and 
shade. — Now I am told that to some people different parts 
appear at different distances, and that to them it seems to 
have a fore and a background." We were surprised at this 
observation, and asked to what he attributed his inability to 
see the landscape like other people. He replied to his 
want of a mathematical education. We asked whether he 
could distinguish in nature that objects were at different 
distances. He said he could. I then asked whether if he 
shut his eyes after looking at objects, he could conceive 
their relative distances. He said he could not. We took 
a cast of his face and forehead, and found Size decidedly 
amall. 

Sir Walter Scott said that he had an eye for natural sce- 
nery, and, at one time, a great desire to draw, made many 
efforts, but in vain : he could not bring out the effect. In 
bis head liJs organ was distinctly deficient. 

In Mr. Douglas the painter, on the contrary, this part is 

3a» 
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]arge» and ttie manlfe^4t1on cortespoudf* 'When a mere 
child lie was struck with the seemiogij different dittanoes 
from eucii other of the near and far ends of ploughed ridges, 
crawled across the fields, before he could well walk, to 
measure the actual distance with a stick, and was lost in 
astonishment on finding that no difference existed notwith- 
standing the difference of appearance. 

This organ large gives great accuracy of eye* A person 
so favoured could draw a circle without the aid of an instru* 
ment, or point out the exact centre of one ahreadj drawn* 
Being an officer in the army, he found himself able to make 
his soldiers fall from column into line with great exaotness, 
'estimating correctly the space to be occupied by the men, 
which many officers could never learn to do* Locality, also, 
was largely developed, which would doubtless aid him in 
this practice* 

25. Weight. 

^ This organ lies along the superciliary ridge, one third of 
the length of that ridge outward fi'om the nose. Bodies 
may be of all forms, sizes and colours, and yet none of these 
features would imply that one was heavier than the other. 
It is clear, too, that we have an instinctive faculty which 
leads us to put forth muscular effort proportionate to the re- 
sistance to be overcome. To illustrate this, suppose a large 
body of heavy material to be lifted: considerable effort would 
have to be employed. But suppose the object not to be 
such a body, but merely its repfeseiitation, consisting of 
materials differing much in weight, then would be seen in the 
want of proportion between the 'UKusenlar effort' and the ob- 
ject to be accomplished, the great importance of the in- 
stinctive agency. I have kMtoWh^alittle 'bumon^ manifested 
in this way : a shopkeeper got a pasteboard freme made, 
and employed an artist to paint it so as to re^resetit preciitely 
a fine old cheese. When his acquaintatt'(Ms carfne in, he 
wdtiU show them a large, heavy eheese^ Md ask th«m to 
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'liSft it. Having done lo, he would point out the fictitiouf 
cheese and desire them to lift that also, that thej might 
compare the weight. To do this they put forth an effort 
equal to the former one ; the arms jerked upward, and the 
apparent cheese flew to the ceiling. Weight is the fiiculty 
which proportions the force to the resistance. When large, 
it gives skill to the player at quoits. In turning, it enahles 
the turner to press with the required momentum. You will 
find it large iii good skaters, those for instance, who lean 
so much outward, and describe well ^e figure 6. They 
are enabled by a large development of Weight, to adapt 
precisely their degree of inclination to their velocity and to 
gravity. To rope-dancers it is essential. In Maclaughlan, 
a weaver of Saltcoats, who spent much of his time in invent- 
ing machines for the regulation of the stroke of the common 
pump so as to make the working-rod move with the same 
momentum up and down, we see it very large ; also in the 
head of Stevenson, the inventor of a superior iocomotive 
engine — and in this of Brunei ; it is very large, too, in I>r. 
Chalmers, who represents himself as taking an interest in 
engineering, and as having a constant tendency to illustrate 
his sermons by reference to it and astronomy. In blowing 
crown glass there is an advantage as regardsthe excise, which 
I cannot specify, in making the circle of glass just nine 
pounds and a half; and when visiting a manufectory at 
Newcastle I was told that expert workmen would generally 
come within from a quarter of an ounce to an ounce. Some 
were utterly unable to acquire this tact, and consequently 
had to be put back to work which brought them in six or 
eight shillings less a week. I noticed that in those who had 
this peculiar tact the organ of Weight was very largely de- 
veloped. In Hunter, the great surgeon, this organ seems 
to have bcon occasionally diseased, on -which occasions he 
had not the power of preserving his equilibrium. " His own 
'feelings,'* says Sir E. Home, ^didnatgwe him informaHon 
concerning the centre of gravityj*^ During intoxicatiotiihit 
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orf^n is disturbed: hence the complaint of drankards that 
the cnrth plnys them such sad trickn when they take too 
much liquor. In archery it is necessarj to estimate the 
momentum requisite to send the arrow to the proposed dii- 
tance and with the required force. To this. Weight is es- 
sential. In Scotland a company of archers dates itsorigiB 
before the introduction of gun-powder, and some gentlemen, 
with this organ small, not knowing that any peculiar fecul^ 
is required, join tlie society and attend the exercises fer 
three or four months, but finding their inability to com- 
pete with the others, they cease their attempts and are 
merely found at the dinners and suppers of the society. 
Good horsemanship greatly depends on this faculty. Some 
men never learn to ride well ; they sit on their horses ae 
Scott makes James YI. do, " like a sack of oats." Mr. 
Richard Edmondson of Manchester mentions that a great 
number of observations have led him to the conviction that 
this organ gives the perception of perpendicularity. He 
employs men to engrave figures on copper for the purpose 
of printing cloth ; and notices that those who can draw per- 
pendicular lines without a ruler have this part large. He 
employed a person to build for him a chimney ; some of 
the workmen could build a square yard of wall without once 
applying the plumb line, others applied it to every brick. 
The master-builder was angry at these last, and said they 
were wasting his time. *'See here," said he« taking a 
trowel and building up a square yard of wall merely by the 
eye. " That may be easy for you," said the men, " but we 
cannot do it." The master, however, would not believe 
their assertion, but, like a mental philosopher, maintained 
that what he could do, they could do, if they would try. Mr. 
Edmondson noticed that in those who worked by the eye 
this organ was large. He maintains that it not only per- 
ceives the perpendicularity but the direction of force, and in 
particular the direction of the gravitating force of our 
bodies. 
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26. Colour. 

This organ is situated in the middle of the supereiliary 
ridge. When large it gires an arched projecting appear- 
ance to the eyebrow. Reeolleot that the organs of which I 
now treat are not confined to the supercihary ridge« bat ex- 
tend a short distance above it. Dr. Gall discovered this 
organ by comparing together the heads of painters distin- 
guished for cdouring. In the collection of a passionate 
amateur of colouring, he saw a collection of portraits of 
both male and female artists, who had distinguished thean 
selves in this department of the art ; and in all, the region 
immediately above die middle of the ejrebrows was ck- 
tremely prominent. 

In order that we may see an object, rays of light most 
pass through the pupil to the retina ; the impressions them 
produced must be transmitted by the optic nerve to the ant«- 
rior pair of the corpora quadrigemina. To distinguish 
colour, the impvessicMi must pass forward to the organ of 
Colour. 

This is a cast of Mr. James Milne, brass-founder, of 
Edinburgh, in which you perceive the eyeball to prcgeet 
, beyond this organ. The middle of the superciliary ridge 
is truncated. Contrast it with this of Douglas the painter. 
Mr. Biilne cannot distinguish green from bright scarlet, and 
his grandfather on the motlier^s side, was deficient in diis 
respect In himself and two brothers, it appeared in a de- 
cided manner, while his sisters, four in number, can dis- 
tinguish colours easily. Mr. Milne is rather near-sighted, 
but never fi>und spectacles to aid his defect. He excels in 
distinguishing forms and proportions, he is fond of shoot- 
ing, but can only see the game in the sky-light. When a 
large covey of partridges rose within ten or twelve yards of 
him, the back ground being a field of Swedish turnips, he 
could not perceive a single bird. Mr. Milne was hovmd 
apprentice to a draper, and for three years and a half eon- 
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tioued in his service. He fell into consideraUe mistakes 
about colours, which for a long time were attributed to in- 
experience and ignorance of the names of the tints. At 
length, however, after selling a piece of olive corduroy, for 
breeches, the purchaser requested strings to tie them with ; 
and Milne proceeded to cut off what he considered the beat 
match, when the person stopped him and requested strings 
of the same colour as the cloth. Mr. Milne desired him to 
choose for himself; but being confident that the purchaser 
was wrong, he cut off a piece of the cloth, a piece of the 
string which he intended to give, and a piece of that which 
the purchaser chose, and carried them to his mother. She 
tM him that his ribbon was a bright scarlet and the other 
a grass green. His masters would not believe in this defect, 
and it was only after many mistakes and some vituperation, 
that he was permitted to renounce the business, and betake 
himself to that of a brass-founder, for which he had a natu- 
ral disposition and talent, for when a mere boy, he had used 
the turning-lathe in fashioning play-things. He knows 
blues and yellows certainly, but cannot distinguish browns, 
greens and reds. In the rainbow he perceives only the yel- 
low and the blue distinctly : he sees that there are other 
tints, but cannot distinguish or name them. When in 
Glasgow, his great coat was carried off, by mistake, from 
the travellers^ room, and when he inquired of the waiter 
what had become of it, — the man naturally asked its 
colour. This completely puzzled Mr. Milne, though he 
had worn it a year, and he replied that it was either a snuff 
brown, or an olive green, but which he could not tell. The 
waiter looked as though he suspected Mr. Milne of a wish 
to get some other person's coat rather than to recover one 
of his own ; it was found, however, and Mr. Milne has ever 
since carried in his pocket-book a memorandum of the col- 
our of his coat. I know Mr. Milne very well, and had these 
particulars from himself. He is distinguished for the beau- 
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ty of his ornamental lamps and other articles. Many simi- 
lar cases are on record. 

Those who have the organ large take pleasure in arrang- 
ing colours in harmonious combinations. They find that 
the primitive colours, blue, yellow and red, do not har- 
monize ; but if we place between two primitive colours, a 
colour formed by combining them, harmony will be the re- 
sult V for instance, if ^e place green between blue and yel- 
low, violet between blue and red, or orange between red 
and yellow, the effect is always pleasing. We frequently 
see great violations of good taste in the dress of ladies in 
the streets of London, and also in this city. In the arrange- 
ment of rooms this harmony is oflen violated ; for instance, 
I have seen a room with yellow walls, a green carpet, and 
scarlet covered chairs. 

This organ is very large in Audubon, the ornithologist, 
an excellent colourist In Haydon you see it very large. 
It is generally larger in women than in men. It is gener- 
ally very small in blind persons. This has been noticed 
by Mr. Silas Jones, Governor of the Blind Asylum of your 
city, an intelligent phrenologist. It is very small in the 
Esquimaux, which may be explained by its lack of exercise 
through successive generations, as they hardly ever see any 
colour except white. Gapt Parry and others hare noticed 
the feebleness of manifestation among them. In the Chi- 
nese this organ is very large, with large Form but small 
Size. This seems to me to account to some extent for 
their defective taste. While the form is accurately de- 
lineated and the colouring brilliant, there is no perspective 
in their drawings. 

Colour forms one element in the passion for flowers. I 
knew a legal practitioner, in whom this organ was large, 
so engrossed by this passion as to neglect his professional 
duties. 

Some blind persons can distinguish colours by the touch, 
but I cannot conceive that they have any precise ndioiis 
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of colours. A blind man in Stirling distinguished d 
with great Accuracy by means of touch. He |m 
chiefly on the dresses of persons proaienading in thi 
tiful walk round Stirling castle, and the skin on thepoi 
his fingers had by tliis operation acquired eztraordini 
ness and delicacy. I ha? e seen him rub bis band ak 
pile of the sleeve and distinguish with g^at readin 
accuracy a black coat, a brown coat, a blue coat 
green one. But he conftssed that he had no eon 
of what we call colour, but that he was guided by a 
fieel which each particular colour imparted. 
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^ LECTURE X. 

^ « 27. Locality. 

ft ■ 

^i This or^a lies a little above the internal corners of the 
ijre, on each side of Individuality. Dr. Gall mentions that his 
teste for natural history led him frequently into the woods, 
ko catch birds, or to discover their nests ; but he generally 
found it impossible to retrace his way to a nest which be 
had discovered, notwithstanding his precaution to cut marks 
•n the trees and stick branches in the ground. On this 
account, he was obliged to take with him a schoolmate, 
named Scheidler, who, with the least possible effort, went 
directly to the place where a snare was set, even though 
they had laid ten or fifteen in places not familiarly known 
to them. As Scheidler possessed only very ordinary tal- 
ents in other respects. Gall was struck with his fkcUity m 
recollecting places, and frequently asked him how he con- 
trived to guide himself so surely ; to which he repHed! by 
by asking Gall in turn how he contrived to lose himBeif 
every where. Gall moulded his head, and aftefWalA 
moulded the head of a celebrated landscape-paints, whb 
had an extraordinary memory of places ; and that of Me^* 
er, author of Dia-na-Sore, who found no pleasure except 
in a rambling life, and had an astonishing facility of recol- 
lecting the different places which he had seen. On com- 
paring attentively these three heads, he was struck viritli 
the correspondence which they presented in tMs region,-aU 
having two prominences commencing near each side of 
the nose and going obliquely upward and outward almMt 
as high as the middle of the forehead. fmHimerable sub- 
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•eqaeDt observations proved that the organ of the 
for recollecting places is situated in this region. 

This is the faculty which enables us to take eoguMmmet 
of direction ; it gives great facility, when large, of leeoft- 
lecting places, and of learning geography. Manj hm 
wondered at the accuracy with which the lodimn travek 
through trackless forests. It is owing to the large devel- 
opment and activity of this organ, that he is enabled to 
keep a map of the country in his head, and a chart of his 
course. If he has to turn aside half a day's journey, on 
account of some impediment, he knows the direction and 
amount of deflection, and can compensate for it. This is 
the cast of Mungo Park, in which it is very large. He has 
in other respects a beautiful development. Mr. Park was a 
surgeon who had such a passion for travelling that he left 
his native country to penetrate into the interior of Africa. 
The busts and portraits of Columbus, Cook, Galileo, 
Kepler and Newton, show n great development of this re- 
gion. Locality is almost monstrous in the head of Mr. 
Dunn, Surveyor of Coal Mines at Newcastle, England. In 
working mines, it is necessary to leave pillars for the sup- 
port of the roof ; and as the mining is carried on in vari- 
ous directions and all under ground, it is found to be very 
difficult to tell the exact boundaries of the respective 
mines, and the direction in which the miners should work. 
Mr. Dunn has an instinctive knowledge of the direction 
of whatever places he may have visited, and can direct 
the workmen with the greatest accuracy. 

Readers endowed with large Locality, are delighted 
with descriptions of natural scenery, such as are found iu 
the writings of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote so pictorially 
that he almost saves the artists, who may illustrate his pa- 
ges, the trouble of invention. 

This is the cast of James Wilson of Belfast, who lost 
his sight from small-pox at four years of age. His right 
V^ was subsequently couched, and he saw till he was 
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seven, when a furious cow completely extinguished his 
vision. Ailer becoming blind he acquired such an accu- 
rate and extensive knowledge of places, as to be able to act 
as a kind of courier to the merchants, to the extent of for- 
ty miles round Belfast. They considered him a most 
trustworthy messenger ; he knew every foot of the coun- 
try : and though he could not travel as fast as others, much 
more dependence could be placed on him ; for, as he him- 
self told me, he never saw any thing to divert his attention, 
and never stopped at the whiskey-shops on the way. In 
him you perceive Locality to be exceedingly large, while 
Colour seems hardly to have grown since infancy. 

I have noticed Locality to be large in chess-players. 
Those in whom Size and Locality are both large, have an 
instinctive faculty of learning to distinguish the situation 
and development of the phrenological organs. Those in 
whom theie organs are small, cannot readily do so. 

In Dr. John Hunter this organ seems to have been disor- 
dered ; at one time, when in the house of a friend, he forgot 
in what part of the town he was, and looked in vain out of 
the window to refresh his memory. *' H3 had no concep- 
tion," says Sir Everard Home, '• of any place existing be- 
yond the room he was in, yet was perfectly conscious of 
the loss of memory." 

This organ is possessed by the lower animals, and they 
sometimes manifest it to an extraordinary degree. Gall 
says, a dog was carried in a coach from Vienna to St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and at the end of six months reappeared at Vi- 
enna. Another was transported from Vienna to London, 
but found means to return to his native city. Kirby and 
Spence, in their work on Entomology, relate the following 
anecdote : An ass shipped at Gibraltar on board the Ister 
fiigate, in I8I6, was thrown overboard when the vessel 
struck at Point de Gat, in Spain, a distance of two hun- 
dred miles. He found his way back to Gibraltar, present- 
ed himself at the gates one morning, and when they were 
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opened, walked in and went immediately to his stable, 
not being stopped on the way is accounted for by the fiict 
that he had holes in his ears, indicating that he had been 
used for carrying criminals when flogged ; and for such 
asses, the peasants have a great abhorrence. The fidcon 
of Iceland returns to its native place from a distance of 
thousands of miles ; and carrier pigeons have long been 
distinguished for a similar tendency. Gall attributes the 
migration of birds to a periodical and involuntary excite- 
ment of the organ of Locality.* 

Since I lectured last in this city, Mr. Sampson has com- 
municated to me some remarks tending to show that the 
perception of '* direction'' depends on the organ of Size. 
He is deficient in the organ of Locality, and feels an ex- 
treme difficulty in knowing his locality in a city or in be- 
coming acquainted with the relative positions of objects, but 
he has an instinctive facility in knowing the Section of 
places. His observations will be found in the American 
Phrenological Journal and are interesting. I consider the 
ultimate faculty of Locality as still involved in obscurity, 
although the effects which it produces are certain. 

28. Number. 

This organ is somewhat difficult to observe ; when large, 
it gives fullness to the outer angle of the eye, and a little 
to the side, a very little below the point called the external 
angular process of the frontal bone. Yon see it large in 
the mask of George Bidder, of Zerah Colburn, and of 
Humboldt the mathematician, brother to the traveller of thQ 
same name. 

* I have always observed that when afresh hive has been brought to 
my garden from a distant place, the bees employ tiiemselves, on first 
leaving it, not in collecting honey, but in making themselves tequainted 
with all the neighbouring objects. Gleanings in Nat History by E. Jes* 
sie. p. 226. 
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Gall discovered this organ by comparing the heads of two 
boys remarkable for their powers of calculation. Beside 
presenting the appearances before mentioned, the eye was 
in some measure covered by the outer extremity of the eye- 
brow. He afterward visited Baron Vega, a famous calcu- 
lator, and the public schools ; and invariably found this 
part prominent in connection with great arithmetical talent. 
Arithmetic and Algebra depend on this organ ; but Ge- 
ometry, and other of the higher branches of mathematics, 
depend on other faculties. This opinion is not the result 
of speculation, but of observation. George Bidder, when 
only seven years of age, and without instruction, showed 
an extraordinary talent for mental calculation. When only 
eleven, I saw him solve the most complicated questions 
in algebra more rapidly than the most expert accountant 
could put the operations down. When he first came to 
Edinburgh, and before I had seen him, Mr. Moir, surgeon, 
waited on me, accompanied by three boys of nearly equal 
age, and said — " One of these is George Bidder ; can you 
tell me which is he by his head?" I was then desirous of 
seeing remarkable cases, and I told him that I should be 
glad at any rate to examine the boys. I did so, and re- 
marked that the first one could not, I was certain, be George 
Bidder, as in him the organ was deficient ; that the second 
should have considerable powers of calculation ; but that 
the third should be George Bidder, because in him the or- 
gan was remarkably developed. The gentleman assured 
me that I was fi|ht. The first was his own son, to whom 
instruction seemed unable to impart any arithmetical know- 
ledge ; the second was the most expert calculator selected 
fi*om a school in Edinburgh ; the other was Bidder him- 
self. Expecting to make Bidder an extraordinary mathe- 
matician, they gave him the best instruction. In a letter to 
Professor Baird, I said — " I fear you will be disappointed 
in your liDpes of making Bidder a great engineer.'' I 
founded this opinion on the fact that the organs, the great 
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development of which consdtale 
not of inure ihan ordinorj lize. This vas lo^liffii vpoa, 
of course, as a piece of phrenological Mlj. One diif I 
met Professor WuUace the mathematical *<M**JMy of Bid- 
der : '* What do you saj to jour phrenologj' nawt" mU 
he. I tfuid I would be giad to know what he meant. ** Whj," 
naid he, ''I mean this: George Bidder, who jon isid 
would be such a great mathematiciant has been two jean 
in mj class, and does not erince as much genios as maoj 
others. This shows the nonsense of jour scienoe.'* I 
told him to go and ask his friend. Principal Baiid, to in- 
form him what I had said two jears pienoua. 

I can speak on this subject the more decidedlj, from 
being myself very deficient in this fiicuhj, notwithstanding 
my exertions to cultivate it Arithmetie has always been 
to me a profound mystery, and, to master the mokiplieatioB 
table, an insurmountable task. I could not now tell yoa 
how many eight times nine are, without going to work cir- 
cuitously aud reckoning by means of the tens. Tet for 
seven years I studied arithmetic This deficiency has been 
the occasion of much trouble to me. I could understand 
every thing relating to accounts, but had always to employ 
clerks to perform calculations. This faculty in me is, in 
fact, idiotic, and the organ is very small. Were my other 
powers in like condition, I should be totally unfit for the 
ordinary business of life. 

This organ is found very small, and th%&culty very fee- 
ble, in some nations and tribes. In this . dnll of a North 
American Indian, it is very little developed ; and I am told 
that in the various agreements by which your Grovemment 
has engaged to pay a certain amount of money to the In- 
dians, it has been found impossible to make them compre- 
hend the amount, beyond a very small sum. Hence have 
arisen difficulties and dissatisfaction. The Greenland tribes 
consider a number exceeding all their fingers and toes, in- 
numerable* 
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Number and Individuality both large, give faciUtj in 
recollecting dates, Form aids in the recollection of printed 
numerals. 

In 1835, 1 saw, at the Lunatic Asylum of Newcastle, a 
patient named Marshall, in whom Number was largely 
developed. Mr. Mackintosh the surgeon, finding him 
continually employed in covering paper with arithmetical 
calculations, took it away for the purpose of allowing the 
organ repose; but he then used the slate. That being 
taken away, he used his nails to scratch with upon the 
wall. His hands being tied behind him, he used the tip 
of bis tongue to trace figures on the wall with saliva, and 
kept at work, additig, subtracting, multiplying and dividing-, 
as well as he could in this way ; his tongue was excoriated 
by the novel application to which it was subjected. 

This faculty seems to be possessed in some degree by 
the lower animals. George Le Roy states that magpies 
count three, and founds his opinion on the following facts! 
To annihilate this ravenous family, game-keepers try to 
kill the mother while she sits. Many, however, desert their 
nest as soon as any one approaches. The plan is then to 
make an ambush and watch for her return ; but she watch- 
es also ; and if one man passes in, she does not approach 
till he has retired. To deceive the bird two men enter 
the ambush, and one goes away ; but still she waits for 
the other also to retire. Then three enter, and two go 
away ; but still Ihe keeps an accurate reckoning ; finally it 
is found necessai^ that five or six should enter the ambusii«; 
she then becomes confused ; returns while one still remains 
and she is then shot. This has been often repeated, with 
like success. 

29. Order. 

This organ is situated at the eirtemal angle of the su- 
perciliary ridge, and often gives squareness to the lower 
part of the forehead. This is the Cast of a French Mi D. 
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who maiiifeflted the faculty verj stroDglj. Contfait, ai 19- 
gards this region, the head of FrankliOt one of the mak 
orderly, with that of Currnn, one of the moet storenly of 
men. When I lectured iu Dublin, just ten jean ago^ i 
gentleman said to me, '* Would you like to see the ^- 
pearance of Currau when he looked bb best f ** I nid, 
" Yes, I should.*' So he took oie to see wbat was conal- 
ered a perfect likeness of the fanaous orator. Tbe painter 
had evidently done all he could to make Gurran. look lib 
a gentleman, but had been unsuccessful ; the marks of diit 
and slovenliness were too prominent in his whole dress and 
manner, to allow him a chance of success. The gentle- 
man told me that Curran was, in fact, the greatest slatten 
that ever lived. 

The function of this organ is to give the desire of phy- 
sical arrangement, of order and method in relation to phy- 
sical objects. Classification, generalization and sjstemat- 
izing, in science or philosophy, depend on the reflectiTe 
faculties. 

I have seen several instances in confirmation of this. 
Mr. L.'s forehead, as you see, presents a great development 
and squareness of this region ; and in his dress, wardrobe, 
and all his professional and domestic occupations, his love 
of order was conspicuous. This trait was hereditary, his 
father on one occasion, having missed his pen-knife from 
the accustomed pocket, summoned before him his relatives 
and domestics, and demanded whether they had seen it. 
Being answered in the negative, he unhesitatingly declared 
that it must have been stolen ; and being requested to 
search his other pockets, he became quite indignant, and 
exclaimed that for twenty years his knife had been in no 
other. He was at length, however, prevailed on to search : 
and was quite confounded and mortified, on discovering 
that he had really put the knife in his left pocket instead 
of in his right* 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions an idiot at Paris, who could not 
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bear to see a chair or other object out of place ; and an- 
other at Edinburgh, who avoided her brother's room, on 
" account of its confusion. 

^ The Esquimaux are described by navigators as a most 
' filthy, slovenly and disgusting race ; and in them, as you 
^ may see by this specimen, the organ is very small. 
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'^: I have now treated of the organs wiiich enter into activity 
* in mathematical studies. An opijiion is prevalent, that 
^ mathematics afford exercise to the reflecting faculties, that 
' their tendency, as a branch of education, is to cultivate the 
talent for general reasoning. To me this appears altogeth- 
er erroneous. Geometry treats of the proportions of space ; 
algebra and arithmetic of the proportions of numbers ; and 
the three form the great elements of pure mathematics. 
For judging of the proportions of space ; Size, Locality 
and Individuality, aided by Comparison, are the faculties 
required : and for judging of the proportions of numbers ; 
Number and Order are the great faculties, also aided by 
Comparison. Now causation always implies power, force, 
or agency ; and the idea of these does not at all enter into 
the propositions of pure mathematics. It follows, there- 
fore, that persons may be great in mathematics, who aro 
indifferent reasoners ; and great reasoners, who are poor 
mathematicians. This is the opinion of the great masters 
in philosophy. Bacon observes, that ** The mathematical 
part in some men's minds is good» and the logical is bad ; 
some can reasoB well in numbers and quantities, that can- 
not reason well in words*'* I was led to investigate this 
subject, and to analyse the mathematical genius into ils 
elements, by observing that Causality is of^en deficient in 
the most famous mathematieians. In Sir Isaac Newton 
himself, the upper region of the forehead is by no means 
large ; but the lower part, especially in the region of Lo* 
cality and Weight is very great ; and though he was ex* 
traordinary as a mathematician, his manifestation of general 
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reasoning power was by no means remarkable. The liead 
of the lute Professor Leslie possessed the same general dt* 
velopiuent ; and he was deficient in the power of tracing 
logical sequences. On the contrary, Bajle, though pot* 
sessed of powerful and acute reasoning powers, could never 
make much progress in mathematics. 

Dugald Stewart remarks that '^ When it ia stated in the 
form of a self-evident truth, that magnitudes which cdn- 
cide, or which exactly fill the same space, are equal to one 
another, the beginner readily yields his assent to the pro- 
position ; and this assent, without going any &rther, is all 
that is required in any of the demonstrations of the firat 
six books of Euclid." This is strong testimony to the fact, 
that the relative proportions of space or magnitude consti- 
tute the principal subject of mathematical education, and 
that causation is not at all implied. This you will readily 
understand by an examination of this chart which contains 
all the geometrical figures. It is evident that a compari- 
son of the relations of these figures to each other, which 
constitutes the science of geometry, has nothing whatever 
to do with the consideration of force, power, or agency. 
Professor Leslie says that '* the whole structure of geome- 
try is grounded on the simple comparison of triangles J** Mr. 
Stewart corrects this remark by observing, that '* D'Alem- 
bert has mentioned another principle as not less fundamen- 
tal, the meastirement of angles by circular arches :'*^ but you 
will observe that both triangles and circular arches are mere- 
ly forms of space. 

It seems to me perfectly obvious, therefore, that while 
the mathematical sciences may be employed in the measure- 
nent of forces which operate with undeviating regularity, 
they cannot be employed in cases where the forces are 
not equable. Human actions proceed fi'om intellectual 
perceptions, moral impulses or the force of passion. Now 
it IS obvious that these do not possess that uniformity of op- 
eration which is indispensable to the application of mathe- 
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matical measurement. In judging of human actions we 
must, by sagacity and experience, estimate the influence 
of internal impulses and external circumstances; and in 
doing so. Comparison and Causality are principally opera- 
tive : whereas in mathematics Causality is quite inactive. 

In the above remarks I allude to pure mathematics, or 
geometry, algebra, arithmetic and their branches ; and I 
think what has been advanced quite sufficient to establish 
the folly of those teachers, who, as in the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, keep young men for years at mathemati- 
cal studies, to enable them to judge of the nature, force and 
direction of the motives, which produce human actions. 

30. Eventuality. 

This organ, when large, gives prominence or rounded 
fullness to the middle of the forehead. In the head of Dr. 
Franklin you see it small ; in the head of Pitt very large, 
there being a prominence in his head exactly where that 
of Franklin is most deficient Individuality gives the pow- 
er of observing things that exist as objects of still life ; 
Eventuality recognises their activity. When we say the 
horse gallops^ the noun springs from Individuality, the verb 
from Eventuality. Gall included this organ and Individu- 
ality under the term Educability ; but from the upper part 
being often small when the lower part was large, and large 
when the lower part was small, we long deemed this the 
region of two organs, which we called Upper and Lower 
Individuality, concerning the precise functions of which, 
however, we were in doubt. The following incident did 
much to clear up my own views, and I relate it, hoping 
that it may be of equal service to you. There was a great 
review, at which many spectators were present. I dined 
with a number of gentlemen who had attended, and asked 
one of them what regiments were on the field % He said he 
did not know. I asked him if he remembered the numbers 
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on their knapsacks ? No, he did not notice them. I asked 
him if he saw the facings of the regimentals 1 No, he did 
not recollect seeing them. I then asked him what he did 
see 1 " Why," said he, " I saw the review." — " And what 
do you call the review?" — " Why," said he, " I do not call 
the numbers the review, nor the facings the review, but 
the evolutions." He then described the marching and 
countermarching, the movements and evolutions, with the 
greatest precision. Another gentleman, who was sitting 
by, said : '* I know that the soldiers marched about and 
formed squares, yet I certainly could not have described 
the various successive movements as that gentleman has, 
but I remember what regiments were on the field, their 
numbers and facings." I was struck with the difference 
between these two gentlemen, and remarked that Upper 
Individuality was large in the first, and Lower Individuality 
in the second. Dr. Spurzheim, in Paris, and we in Edin^ 
burgh, discovered the functions of these parts about the 
same time. 

Individuality and Eventuality are both large in Joseph 
Hume — hence his power of accumulating fiicts and nar- 
rating occurrences. These faculties are extremely valua- 
ble to the teacher. The one enables him to acquire know- 
ledge, the other to tell the story. An author in whom In- 
divid ualify is large and Eventuality small, will treat his 
subjects by d^cription chiefly ; one in whom Eventuality 
is kirge and individuality small, will narrate actions, but 
deal little in physical description. This is the portrait of 
Pope ; this is the head of Sheridan ; in the former, .^idr- 
viduality is moderate and Eventuality very large ;^j^v tfie 
latter, both are large, and Form and Size considerabli^.' .To 
illustrate the different kinds of composition which these 
different combinations produce, I solicit your attention to 
the following extracts from these authors. Pope rarely 
excels in describing physical existence, but he surpasses in 
representing action. I should like to see some of you take 
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a.pencil and attempt to represent, on paper or canvass, the 
beaatiful ladj described in the following passage : 

" Not with more glories in the etherial plain, 
The sun first rises o*er the purple main, 
Than issuing forth, the rival of his beams. 
LAunched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her shone, 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 
On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and Infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Qaick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those. 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once ofiends. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like that sun, tliey shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 
If to her share some female errors fall. 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all." 

Here we have action, condition and quality almost to the 
•exclusion of substantive existence ; and in this description 
of the lady*s face, though he bids us look at it, there is 
nothing which indicates that he himself had ever seen it. 

Sheridan, speaking of a woman and her husband, says: 

•* Her fat arms are strangled with bracelets, which belt 
them like corded brawn — ^you wish to draw her out as yon 
would an opera-glass. A long, lean man, with all his arms 
rambling ; no way to reduce him to compass unless you 
^Jpuhled him up like a pocket-rule. With his arms spread, 
he'd lie on the bed of Ware, like a cross on a Good-Friday 
bnnn. If he stands cross-legged, he looks like a cadn- 
ceus, and put him in a fencing attitude, you would take 
him for a cheveaux-de-frise. To make any use of him, it 
must be as a spontoon or a fishing-rod. When his wife *s 
by, he follows like a note of admiration. See them togeth- 
er, one 's a mast the other all hulk ; she 's a dome, and 
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he *8 bailt like a glass bouse. When they put, you weo* 
der to see the steeple separate from the chancel, and wen 
they to embrace, he must hang round her neck like a skein 
o£ thread on a lace-maker's bolster. To sing her praise, 
you should choose a rondeau, and to celebrate him, jovt 
must choose all Alexandrines." 

You find here that physical appearances are particulariy 
prominent. 

In Curran this organ and Comparison are large, but In- 
dividuality is deficient* In Sterne it is very smdl. I have 
not seen Captain Marry att, but he exhibits in his works 
very good Eventuality. It is very large in Sir Walter Scott 
Both Individuality and Eventuality are generally large in 
children. Under the influence of the former they will break 
their playthings on purpose to see what is inside ; the lat- 
ter gives them great fondness for stories. Dr. Gall mcun- 
tained, that the facility with which animals may be tamed 
and educated, depends on the degree in which the region 
comprising this organ and Individuality are developed. 

31. Time. 

Time is situated on each side of Eventuality. It gives 
rise to the perception of duration, of the relation in which 
circumstances stand to each other chronologically. By 
giving the perception of measured cadence, it is one source 
of pleasure in dancing, and it is necessary to music and 
versification. The deaf and dumb frequently manifest this 
faculty strongly, and are highly delighted with dancing, ta- 
king the time by the eye from the violin-player's arm, or 
at second-hand, but instantaneously, from the other dan- 
cers. Lord Kaimes and others say we measure time by 
the number of ideas which pass in the mind. This is ob- 
viously incorrect ; for the more we are interested in any 
occupation, the less clearly we perceive its lapse. On the 
contrary, when the other faculties are qntescent. Time 
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seems to become ascendant ; it goes on measuring time in- 
cessantlj, and keeps the notion of it continually in tbe 
mind. Hence the apparent great duration of unoccupied 
time. Some, however, have an instinctive knowledge of 
the lapse of time under all circumstances, and can tell the 
hour of the day with great accuracy. 

32. Tune. 

Tune is situated on the lower lateral part of the fore- 
head, under and on each side of the temporal ridge. When 
large, the forehead is filled up and rounded off in this re- 
gion, and does not form that rapid ellipsis which you see in 
this head of Curran. Contrast the head of Handel with 
this of Anne Ormerod, who was admitted, at twelve years 
of age, into tbe Blind Asylum of Liverpool. During two 
years, means were unsparingly employed to cultivate and 
improve any musical talent which she might possess; but 
in vain : the finest music gave her no more pleasure than 
the rudest noise. 

Handd. Aune Omerod. 





Gall discovered the organ by noticing this part large in 
a young girl who could repeat whatever she heard sung or 
played, and who recollected whole concerts, if she heard 
them only twice ; and by afterward examining the heads of 
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all the persons distingiiifllied for musical talent, to iHkmd 
he could gain access. 

This organ bears the same relation to the ear which ihrn 
organ of Colour does to the eye. The ear receives the im- 
pression of sounds, and is agreeably or disagreeably affec- 
ted by them ; but the ear has no recollection of tones, nor 
doesit judge of their relations ; it perceives not the har- 
monies of sound. Harmony is the agreeable combination 
of various sounds ; Melody consists in the succession of 
simple sounds. For the proper appreciation of the former 
a larger endowment is required than for the latter, and, in 
accordance with this, we find that the Germans and Italians 
have the organ large, and prefer Harmony ; the Scotch have 
it only moderately developed and prefer Melody. Many 
mistakes occur in relation to this organ, not only from the 
difficulty of observing it, but from not rightly understand- 
ing on what excellence in the musical art depends. Tune 
gives the perception of Melody, but this is only one ingredient 
in a genius for music. Time is requisite to a just percep- 
tion of intervals, to the proper appreciation of harmony ; 
Secretiveness and Imitation to produce expression. But, 
in instrumental music, the loudness of tone depends on the 
momentum with which the chords are struck, the due 
regulation depends on the organ of Weight ; large Form 
and Individuality are requiste to enable a musician to read 
music at sight, Ideality and a fine temperament should be 
added to give refinement and elevation, to throw over all the 
glow of inspiration. Such a combination is extremely 
rare ; hence the scarcity of great musical talent and genius. 

These views are not theoretical, but founded on observa- 
tion. I will relate one circumstance in illustration. Mrs 
Gibson had two pupils who puzzled her very much. One 
was passionately fond of music, but learned to play with 
great difficulty ; the other cared little for it, but learned to 
play with great facility. She asked me if I would like to 
examine them: I was then investigating this subject and 
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requested her to bring them in, bat not to saj anj thing 
which would enable me to distinguish them. On exami- 
nation I found that one had very large Tune, but deficient 
Weight and Time. This young lady, said I, will take in- 
tense interest in hearing music, but have little power i^ 
execution. The other possessed moderate Tune only, but 
large Imitation and Weight. This young lady, I remarked, 
may be trained to make an excellent performer, but there 
will be no soul in her music. She will be one of the great 
number who devote so much time during youth, in acquiring 
an art which is thrown aside the moment they pass from pa- 
rental control, or enter on the graver 1 Jties of life. Mrs. 
Gibson said that this discrimination between the talents of 
the young ladies was perfectly correct. Ten years after- 
wards I dined with a gentleman whose lady said to me, **I 
suppose. Sir, that you do not recollect nie, though we have 
met before." I said I did not, and should like to be in- 
formed where I had previously seen her. *' Do you recol- 
lect," snid she, '* examining two of Mrs. Gibson's pupils on 
their musical capacity V* I told her I did. *• Well," she 
continued, ** I am the one who you snid would, notwith- 
standing her ability, give up playing as soon as she had any 
thing of importance to attend to : there is my instrument ; 
it has had a string broken these three months ; but so little 
interest do I take in music, that I have not thought it worth 
while to get it repaired." Subsequent events have led the 
lady into society in which music is a source of entertain- 
ment. She has re-strung her harp and puts her talents 
occasionally to use. She possesses so much musical tal- 
ent that she can perform well, when any of her other fac- 
ulties furnish her with a motive to do so. 

This organ is sometimes diseased. Dr. Combe attended 

a young lady who complained of acute pain at the exter- 

(&f noLangle of the forehead, precisely in the situation of the 

organs of Tune, which were largely developed, and upon 

which, in describing the seat of pain, she placed most ao- 
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Gttrateljr the points of lier fiiifen. Tw« dajs afterward ahs 
•tiU complained of pain in tliis region, and stated that shs 
had been dreaming a great deal of bearing the finest mu- 
sic. The next day she mentioned the recarrence of her 
musical dreams. But what is verj remarkable, the excite- 
ment of the faculty of Tune reached, during the day, a 
height which could not be controlled : the patient felt, 
not to say a desire only, but a strong and irresistible pas- 
sion or craving for music, which it was painful beyond en- 
durance to repress. She insisted on getting up and being 
allowed to play and sing. That being inadvisable, she 
begged to have a fi iend sent to play for her ; but the cra- 
ving becoming intcierable : she seized a guitar, lay 4awn 
upon the sofa, and fairly gave way to the torrent with a 
volume, clearness and strength of voice, and a facility of 
execution which was astonishing. Regarding these phe- 
nomena as arising from the over-excitement of the organ 
of Tune. Dr. Combe directed the continued loc^l applica- 
tion of cold, and such other measures as tended to allay the 
action, and the lady soon regained her ordinary state.* 

* In thinking of time, the eyes are turned upward ; and in calculatiiif , 
they are cast downwards and outwards. Spurz. Phren. Vol. i. 324. 
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89. Lanoua«e. 

A LAROB de?elopment of this organ is indicated \ij a 
prominence or depression of the eyeff, which is produced 
by a conTolution of the brain, situated on the posterior part 
of the orbitary plate, pressing it and the eye more or lesa 
forward or downward, according to the size of the convo- 
lution. When small, the eye is deeply sunk in the skulk 
In these heads of Dean Swift, Voltaire, Gibbon, Pope, Dr. 
Johnson, and Humboldt, you see it very large ; in the head 
of Frazer, you see it small. There , is a difficulty in defi> 
ning the precise function of this faculty. It takes cogni- 
zance, however, of the artificial signs by which we repre- 
sent ideas. Recollect it gives signs only ; ideas are given 
by the other faculties. Form gives the idea of a square or 
circle for instance ; Language supplies the word or 8oan4 
by which we are enabled to call up the idea in the minds 
of others. 

Metaphysicial authors complain of the indefiniteness of 
terms ; but phrenology tenches us, that this vagueness arises 
from the different combination of the faculties in different 
individuals. As long as men do not agree in their organi- 
zation, they cannot agree in their conception of the meaa- 
ing of words expressive of emotion and judgments. Sup- 
pose we take the word Conscientiousness, for instance ; tlM 
idea attached to it by Melancthon, and that attached to it 
by Haggart, must differ exceedingly ; no definiteness <if 
expression could ever give the one the comprehensive con- 
ception of the other. Again, the idea attached to the woid 



Colour bj a blind man, mast differ nmeh firoiii that which 
it generally repreteots. So to Anne Qnnerod you could 
not, bj any combination of words, give a dear idea of the 
meaning of Melody and Harmony ; nor to Mr. Milne, of 
Scarlet* In consequence of the difference in the fiiculties 
of men, definitions themselTes are very differentlj appre- 
hended. Mathematical language is definite, because not 
expressive of feelings and ideas which differ in different 
individuals, but of precise and determinate proportions of 
q>ace and number. It is otterly impossible, therefore, to 
frame a philosophical language, like numbers in mathemat- 
ics, i^plicable with perfect precision to moral disquisitionfl. 
All men agree to use the words justice, charity, and oth- 
ers ; but question different persons about the ideas wliich 
they attach to these words, and you find that they widely 
differ. 

Education has been conducted on the fiindamental er- 
ror that words can explain words; but you can have no 
means of knowing their meaning, except the emotion named 
be felt, and the idea indicated be perceived. The idea may 
be possessed without the word, and the word without the 
idea. Hence the absurdity of so much attention to mere 
words as is now paid ; though you put the whole of John- 
son's dictionary into the mind of a person, you will not 
have educated him. 

An author will be found to use those words with the 
most clearness and felicity, which express mental feelings 
or operations naturally vigorous in himself; but to fail 
when he attempts to elucidate subjects requiring a large 
development of such organs as in him are weak. Thus 
Moore uses epithets and illustrations expressive of attach- 
ment with inimitable beauty. Mr. Stewart manifedts cor- 
Jrectness and elegance in narrative and when treating of the 
moral sentiments, but becomes loose and inaccurate when 
enters upon original abstract discussion, requiring the 
iQclMrity of the higher intellectual powers 
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In this head of Sir J. C. Smith, Language is very promi- 
nent ; in this of Wordsworth, moderate ; in this of Canora- 
small. The difference between small Language and large 
is this : in the former case, an individual has one or two ap- 
propriate words for each idea; in the latter, he has several, 
his verbal affluence is great ; and with such an organiza- 
tion as Canova's, he would be able to rise to the highest 
order of eloquence. When Language is very large, with- 
out a good general intellect, it is surprising what a volume 
of words can be poured forth to express a very few ideas, 
and sometimes to express no ideas at all. Large Lan- 
guage and Individuality, with great Rapidity, promote' pun- 
ning, and that style of wit designated as '' good things," 
" apropos remarks," " clever hits," which I have seen 
greatly manifested when the organ called Wit has been 
very moderately developed. 

I have noticed that he is not always the best Latin and 
Greek scholar who has the largest organ of Language. 
Such n head as this of R'^scoe, in which Individuality, 
Eventuality and Comparison are large, is well adapted to 
give readiness in such acquisitions. 

The following very interesting case of disease in this or- 
gan was communicated by Mr. Hood of Kilmarnock. 
A person suddenly forgot the name of every object in na- 
ture, though his knowledge of things seemed unimpaired. 
When Mr. Hood called, the patient, by a variety of signs, 
gave him to understand that he was perfectly well in every 
respect, except a slight pain referable to the eyebrows. He 
comprehended every word which was spoken or addressed 
to him, and though he had ideas adequate to a full reply, 
the words by which to express them were absent. Yes and 
No, were the only two words which he never entirely forgot. 
This patient died between two and three years afterward, 
and a lesion was found in the left hemisphere of the brain, 
which terminated at half an inch from the surface, where 
it rests over the middle of the superorbitar plate* It ap- 
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peart to me that the leaon^i being on one «ide onfy, ae> 
counts for his power of understanding words while he had 
not the power of employing them* 

A Presbyterian clergyman of Bath used to object to 
phrenology, as unsupported by CYidence and the authority 
of good names. His wife was seized with the apoplexy, 
and when she recovered, her power of using words was 
found to be impaired, though her other faculties were entire. 
She could understand language when addressed to her, 
and articulate perfectly, but could not use words to express 
her own ideas. After this event, he ceased to condemn 
the science. She recovered, but for some time after made 
many blunders. I was told of the following among oth- 
ers : A clergyman came to the table in a somewhat sloven- 
ly condition as to dress, and, instead of asking him if he 
would have some soup, she inquired if he would have some 
clean linen. 

Mr. Brown, of Scotland, who is superintendent of a great 
lunatic asylum, and an excellent phrenologist, thinks this 
organ is sometimes singly diseased, in cases where words 
are sent forth incessantly without meaning or coherency. 
Physicians should be careful, therefore, to distinguish be- 
tween actions and expressions, in their investigations and 
testimony concerning cases of insanity. He thinks that 
the manifestation of what is called the '' gift of tongues" 
among the Irvingites, and others, depends in part upon de- 
rangement of this organ. That the brain is deranged, is 
sufficiently evident from the appearance of such persons 
in a paroxysm — ^the bright, piercing and restless eyes, the 
extended and waving arms, the unusually deep, full voice, 
and wild manner, often continue till they fall down ez- 
bausted.* 

* A man was one day presented to Frederick n., endowed with#ach 
a memory, that he recited by heart a considerable piece which he bad 
^^▼or heard read but once. The same day, Voltaire had to read soms 
to the king. Frederick concealed the stranger behind a iefMB> 
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84. Comparison. 






1. 2. 3. 

1. Pitt. Indiv. moderate. Event. large. Cornp. rather large. 

2. Moore. Indiv. large. Event, small. Comp. very large. 

3. Sheridan. Indiv. large. Event, large. Comp. fall. 

This organ occupies the middle of the superior portion 
of the forehead. When predominant, it gives to this re- 

and when Voltaire had finished rending, he told him that the piece was 
neither new nor of his composition ; and then made his accomplice ap> 
pear, who recited it and maintained that he had himself composed it 
twenty years before. Let the reader judge of the fury of the irascible 
Voltaire, and of the shouts of the philosopher of Sans Souci. Gall, v. 10. 
When one has frequent occasions of observing animals, he learns to 
understand their language, and knows the different inflexions assumed 
by the cry of the cock, the chicken, and other birds, according to the 
sentiment or idea, which they wish to express. I saw a flock of ducks 
utter confused sounds with all the marks of inquietude ; their singular 
movements fixed my attention ; I could not doubt that they were occu- 
pied with something that greatly interested them ; their inquietude be- 
came every moment more visible ; at length a duck, that had run from 
a distance with full speed, threw herself into the court. All her com- 
panions received her with marks of the most lively joy ; all approached 
her, extended their heads towards her, stooping down, wagging their 
tails, and making a sort of reverence. The quacking became more 
and more animated and all finished by retiring much pleased, into their 
cover. Now will any one tell me that these ducks did not speak to 
each other? I am informed of all the wants of my dogs by the differ- 
ent sounds which they utter. My monkey manifests by sounds always 
modified, the most varied wants, sentiments, affections, and ideas. There 
are none eren to my domestics, who do not understand this language. 
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gion n rounded fulloesi. Dr. Gall often csonvened with a 
iarant possesi^ing much Tivacity of mind, who, wbuciMi 
put to difficultj ill proving rigoroaslj him potitioiii, kl 
always recourse to a comparison, and tfaiu eao^rtl 
tail [rent. By this means he, in a manner, painted Ui idea^ 
and liis opponents were defeated and carried aJong viA 
him ;^ff«:cts which he uerer could produce hf simple » 
gumcnt. He found in his head an eminence in the tarn 
of n reversed pyramid in this region. Subsequent instaneei 
fully established the organ. 

Comparison discovers analogies, resemblances and tf 
fcrences. You perceive it very large in the heads of Sboi- 
dan, Chalmers, and Dr. Thomson. In those of Pope, Ik 
JfihnHon, and Gibbon, you see it. Language and ErentmE- 
ty, very large. TVe have an organ of Tune which oon- 
parcs tunes ; one of Colour which compares colours ; sid 
it may be asked — what need is there, then, of a distinct of- . 
nnn of Comparison ? Comparison compares things of 
diflerciit natures, as a note and n colour; and comhioei 
tiic results of the other faculties harmoniously. Time 
would be pleased with good music ; but Comparison woski 
be offended at sprightly music, however good, on a moan- 
ful occasion. It adjudges the appropriateness of black as 
the clothing of grief. 

This organ takes within its sphere, and shows tbe resem- 
blances of, things tbe most opposite in kind. It coroparei 
a light seen afar in a dark night, to a good deed shining in 
n naughty world ; or the kingdom of Heaven, to n grain of 
mustard seed. It finds analogies between the qualities of 
matter and of mind : Thus we speak of a beautiful senti- 
sentiment, a sparkling thought, profound awe, light de- 
meanour, a solid argument, black despair, a cutting re- 
proof, a heavy accusation, a brilliant conception, an entan- 
gled oration, a soft reply, a burning rage, vl freezing terror, 
n hard answer, a biting sarcasm. It is the fountain of pro: 
verbs: as "a cat in gloves catches no mice;** *'a fiit kitch- 
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y an makes a lean will ;** ** the sleepy fox catofaes no poal« 

1 1 try," as Poor Richard says. Moore has it of great sise ; 
ftud the Westminster Review remarked that there are two 
thousand five hundred similes in his life of Sheridan, be- 
aides metaphors and allegorical expressions. Its activity 
is essential to allegories: as the Vision of Mirza. 

. This faculty attaches us to comparison without determin- 
ing its kinds ; and as we are most familiar with those ob- 
jects which are related to our most active faculties, fiom 
them are our analogies chiefly drawn. He who has Lo- 
cality large, will draw thence his examples. Dr. Chalmelv 
draws his illustrations from mechanics and astronottry; 

« and the organs which take cognizance of these are large 
ia bis mask. Comparison is more rarely deficient than 
any other of the intellectual powers ; and the Scriptural 
are addressed to it in an eminent degree. 

Comparison is large in all popular speakers, as you sen 
ia Pitt, Cnrran and Sheridan. It is large in the North 
American Indians, who often manifest it It aids the dm*- 
toff hy giving him a command of figures ; and its mani- 
festations are often mistaken for Ideality. But Compari- 
son produces no passion, no intense feeling or endiusiasm ; 
it eahnly and coolly plays off its sparkling fire-woriLs ; but 
Ideality inftises passion, prompts the mind to soar after tire 
beautifiil, the s^endid, and the sublime. Combine large 
Comparison with great Individuality and Causality, wki 
the nmiles will be copious, ingenious and appropriate ; 
large Ideality, and they will now twinkle in delioattt 
ness like a star, now blaze in meridian splendour like tiia 
son ; while intense feeling and lofty enthusiaam will impart 
strength and majes^ to all the conceptions. 

3S. Causalftt. 

This organ is situated on the upper aad lateral parts of 
the forehead, and when large gives prominence te thesi' 
pant. Franklin is the most splendid insiattee etf Conipari* 
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•OD aod Causality which we possess. Causality is large in 
Raminohun Roy, Kant and Burke. Dr. Thomas Browa 
says : *' A cause is that which precedes anj change, and 
which, existing at any time in similar circumstances, has 
been always, and will be always, immediately followed by 
a similar change. Priority in the sequence obsenred, and 
iuTariableness of antecedence in the past and future se- 
quences, supposed, are the elements and only elements, 
combined in the nature of a cause.'* According to this 
definition, day is the cause of night and night the cause 
of day ; but this is a definition by means of Individually 
and Eyentuality merely, and is not complete. In addition 
to invariable sequence, an impression of power or efficien- 
cy in the antecedent to produce the consequent, appears to 
me to be excited in the mind by contemplating instances 
of causation in nature ; and to be the primitive mental af- 
fection connected with this organ. Suppose a bent bow, 
with the arrow drawn to the head, but retained in that po- 
sition, be presented ; it is an object of still life, of sunf^e 
existence, exciting Individuality ; when it expands and the 
arrow starts from the string, it becomes an object of Even- 
tuality ; but beside, an instinctive impression is generated 
in the mind of efficiency in the bow to propel the arrow; 
and this is given by the faculty under consideration. The 
most illiterate savage would repeat the operation with con- 
fidence that the effect would follow. A monkey would not, 
though it saw the act repeated a thousand times : I have 
seen this tried. A monkey was kept by a femily with 
which I was acquainted. It was the custom of the boys to 
shoot at apples on the tree and bring' them down. The 
monkey being very fond of apples, used to pick them up to 
eat I wanted to see whether it could be taught to use the 
bow and arrow for the purpose of supplying itself; I there- 
fore got the boys to bring down apples in this way often in 
its presence, then leave the bow and arrow with it ; but it 
never attempted to use them. Again it is said that there 
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are monkeys among the rocks of Gibraltar that watch the 
carpenters at work on the beach, and often see them put 
wood on their fires to keep them* burning. As soon as the 
carpenters retire thej come down, in cold weather, from the 
rocks, sit around the fire, and warm themselves with, the 
great delight ; but though the fuel for keeping up the fires 
lies all around, they never attempt to replenish them hj a 
fresh supply. It is the possession of this fiieulty which| 
more than any other, gives man such an immense superi- 
ority over the brutes. 

Causality gives the conception of causation in all iti 
forms. It gives facility in divining the motives of men ; is 
an essential element of a profound and comprehensive in- 
tellect, and in such as possess great instinctive sagaci^, 
as Napoleon and Franklin. In Wordsworth, as you see, 
this organ is large, and by its too great manifestation ha 
mystifies his poetry. Some like his poetry very much; oth- 
ers dislike it. I find those who admire it, to have Ideality 
and Causality large. Wherever Wordsworth is not pro- 
fi}und he appears to me puerile. This organ is very large 
in Brunell, and is the fountain of his immense resources. 
Here is a mask of Lord Brougham, and it indicates hif 
essentia! character. His forte lies in the knowing fiu^ultiesi 
which are immense, in large propensities and sentiments, 
great Firmness and Self-Esteem, and an iron tempera- 
ment ; Brougham is a learned and Herculean but not pro- 
found man. This is the head of Pitt, the celebrated En- 
glish Minister, in which you see Causality only moderate ; 
he was not profound, but a great manufacturer of expedi- 
ents, a master of details, a ready and plausible speaker. 
Had he possessed enough of Causality, he would have fore- 
seen that the more atrocities the French committed the 
sooner they would blaze out ; that while destroying each 
other, they were the least formidable to their neighbours- 
he would have saved his country oceans of blood .and 
eeiiiitleM treasure ; but his long administration was one of 
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txpedients, hit great principle being to mark whit NifQ- 
leon did, and do precisely the reverae. I eonnkr )m 
to have been a greater evil to England than any flte 






man that ever lif ed. Gall, aa you fee, had immeaie Cn- 
sality, Compariaon, and Individuality, and in Us A' 
eovery he manifested the great activity of these oigaiUi^ 
ing the first to notice facU and trace their causes and egs* 
sequences, which had been presented to the observatioBCl 
all men for six thousand years. This organ, too, is Isipi 
ns you see, in Elliotson, Spurzheim, Arioato, Tasso, Mr 
ton, Bully, Lord Kaimes, Bacon, and also in Cobbstt, « 
you see by this portrait. 

I have seen a number of striking instances illustntiii 
of Causality in deficient and ample development* A qsn- < 
tion arose in an evening party concerning the cause of tkl I 
harvest moon. In one gentleman present* Iw^iidudSitj ' 
and Eventuality predominated; in anotberi CamialiQr wm 
the larger intellectual organ. In an instant the fiinstf 
said that it was owing to the moon's advancing North tt 
the time of her being full. The latter paused for a tinw, 
and added : " Yes, sir, you are quite right.'* Observing 
that they arrived at the result by different mental processsSi 
I asked them how they knew this to be the case. The 
first said : '' Oh, I recollect that Professor Playfair stated it 
in his lectures to be so." The other replied : I had forgot- 
ten the precise fisict, but I recollect the principle on which 
the Professor mentioned it to depend ; by a moment's re- 
flection I followed it out, and arrived at the condusioa 
which this gentlemen has just announced." This is a 
striking example of the mode of action of these difiereot 
fiiculties. Individuality knows only facts, Eventualitj 
events, and Causality principles. 

When Causality is ill developed, facto are not generally 
eonsidered as having a necessary dependence and connec* 
tion, however obvious such dependence and connection 
may be to those in whom this organ is large, suoh fiicM will 
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be considered as curious coincidences. From this class 
of minds, ever ready to catch superficial glimpses, the pub- 
]ic received the first accounts of phrenologj, and on them 
is chargeable the misrepresentations which so long impe- 
ded its course. 

In treating of Veneration, I mentioned that it gives the 
tendency to worship, while Causality gives the knowledge 
of God. Suppose the human body be investigated, (and 
in my opinion no subject is calculated to lead the mind to 
the conviction of a Deity's existence more certainly than 
such an investigation,) Individuality and the knowing pow- 
ers, by examining the structure, would present Causality 
with data, from which man could unerringly infer that it was 
made by a great, powerful, benevolent and intelligent Being. 
Indeed, when a mind in which Causality is powerful, surveys 
the phenomena of nature, the conviction of a Cause of them 
arises intuitively and irresistibly from the mere exercise of 
tlie faculty. Voltaire had large Causality, you have heard 
of him as an Infidel, and phrenologists have been told by 
way of objection that his organ of Veneration was large. 
It is true that he was an unbeliever in Christianity, and 
that his Veneration W€U large, but there is no contradiction 
here. Belief in any religion should depend on evidence ; 
and intellect judges of evidence. Voltaire's Veneration, 
was manifested in his sycophancy to Kings and persons of 
high rank : also in his sense of natural religion. He was 
ealled, in his own age and country, a fanatic, for erecting 
a church at Femey, which stands to this day, with the fol- 
lowing inscription upon it : *' Erected to God by Voltaire.'* 

MATERIALISM. 

I have now described the situation and funetions of the 
various organs ; and the question presents itself, What m 
the substance of the mind 1 Against phrenology the aj 
of Materialism has been raised. I shall therefore prooeed 
to consider this subject 
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The greal error of many is, that they expect to teldiM W 
question of immortaluy by determining the MibstaneeH M 
Uie mind. Tliey seem to suppose that if it be c o n s ri Mli l w 
of some very refined and noble material, it niii«t be iiM 4f 
ded for a glorious destiny ; but that if it be made of ffmk ^ 
materials it cannot become the inhabitant of any qtel ^ 
higher than the earth, or have any existence proloiMlo 
beyond that of the body. Now this conclusion ia unsoaU ^1 
Man has not the power of discovering for what anj thiagiil ^ 
destined, by an examination of its subitance, Preaeat All f 
chemist with an acom-^o you think that by examining iHl ^ 
substance he can toll that it is destined to become a 9ttl)4l 
oakt Present him with the egg of a crocodile, andttel 
egg of an ostrich — ^would he be able to tell you, by exa» I 
ining their substence, which would produce the one aal I 
which the other animal I Would you expect him, hj I 
chemical or any other form of examination to tell you thsl I 
die egg of a caterpUlar would first turn to a dirty-Iookiog 1 
worm, then to an inert chrysalis, and finally burst forth a I 
butterfly radiant with beauty and elegance I You know I 
that to examine the substance in order to ascertoin these I 
things would be utter folly ; and it is just as futile to at- 
tempt to ascertoin the nature of mind or its destiny by an 
attempt to ascertain its substance. All that we can disco- 
ver of the brain is, that it is composed of water, white and 
red fatty nmtter, osmozome, albumen, and various salts ; 
but that the brain is the mind we do not maintain, and 
think it impossible to prove. Of the substance of the mind 
we know absolutely nothing. But suppose the soul to be 
material, how would its incapacity for immortality be 
proved t By what means would the objector demonstrate 
it to be iM hard for the joys of heaven, or too toft for the 
iameeef hallt 

Materialism is a great phantom which frightens weak 
I wish they would reduce their ideas to order and 

a precise form. They assume that they know that the 
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is immaterial, I deny they have any meaiia of deter- 
^p^ipiug of what essence it is compoaed. Reaaon and Rare- 
Spition are equally silent concerning the essence of the mind. 
I^jgnfn — they assume that phrenology, necessarily leads to 
ll^ie helief that it is materia]. In this assumption they com- 
Ifeut two blunders — ^first, phrenologists profess to know 
jpwiithing of the essence of the mind. Secondly, If phrenol- 
iHllgy did show, by legitimate evidence, that the mind la 
^yiaterial, what would follow. Why, that matter is the best 
njpossible substance, isasmuch as mind is the work of the 
iJpreator, both in substance and endowment. 
: I This question of substance has, then, nothing to do with 
g phrenology. But though the mind may be immaterial, we 
g must dismiss the supposition that mind can be manifested 
y without matter. Many, indeed, suppose that consciousness 
determines that we think without material agents; but this 
is a vulgar error. We are not conscious of an olfactory, 
gustatory, optic, or auditory nerve ; yet all know that to 
smell, taste, sea or hear without them is impossible. It is 
true, indeed, that we do not feel a material substance with- 
in, elaborating thought and emotion, but neither do we foel 
a ipiriinal substance. Consciousness, therefore, leaves the 
matter precisely where it finds it. 

The question of Bfaterialism is as foolish and unimpor* 
tant as the one so much agitated in the dark ages, of how 
many angels can dance on the point of a needle ; and has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of Immortality. 
^ The writers in favour of the immartMty of the soul,** 
says Dr. Rush, *' have done that truth great injury by con- 
necting it necessarily with its immaterialitif. The immortali- 
ty of the soul depends on the wiU of the Deity, and not on 
any supposed properties of spirit Matter is in its own 
nature as immortal as spirit. It is resolvable by heat and 
mixture into a variety of forms ; but it requires the same 
Almighty hand to annihilate it that it did to create it.'* To 
ascertain the qualiiie» of the mind is the only true mode 
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of discovering man's nature and destiny,' and the sphere 
for which he is adapted. . B7 examing the fins and struct* 
ure of the fish, you perceiye its adaptation to water; bj 
examining the wings and structure of a bird, you perceiye 
its adaptation to the air — so, to understand man's destiny, 
his qualities must be investigated. And what are these 
qualities ? We find man with faculties which the lower 
animals do not possess ; be is capable of soaring fiir be- 
yond sublunary space, and comprehending worlds and sys- 
tems of worlds ; he has Hope pointing out futurity as an 
object of ceaseless anxiety and contemplation, and leading 
faim to a desire a life beyond the grave ; he has .Ideality, 
giving aspirations af^er perfection, which this world cannot 
satisfy; he has Benevolence, giving him a desire to see 
these afflictions which men here suffer put far away ; he 
iias Conscientiousness, craving for a state of things in 
which Justice shall reign supreme; he has Yeneration, 
prompting him to more immediate communion with a God 
whom he adores. Now the intellect knows that these 
aspirations cannot be fully satisfied by any thing which 
earth affords, and concludes that there is sOme other sphere 
in which they may be gratified. And it is folly to fear 
that all these glorious aspirations will be defeated, by the 
Creator having chosen a wrong substance out of which to 
constitute the mind. 
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LECTURE ON THE TEMPERAMENTS. 



ombe commenced this, by repeating die explanation of the 
.raments given in his second lecture. He then remarked diat 

iumiliarize the class with the various signs enumerated, he would ra- 
qnest members to stand in his place, and allow the rest to judge of 
tfaeir temperament, and at the close of each examination he would make 
ancb corrections as he deemed necessary. As a commencement, he 
subjected himself to examination; on which a gentleman denominated 
his temperament nervous bilioms, which Mr. Combe considered correct, 
remarking that in his younger days, the bilious predominated, %ut ow- 
ing to great and long continued mental activity, the nervous now pre- 
vails. 

During the examinations, Mr. Combe called attention to the three 
great visceral cavities, remarking that on tfaeir relative size, tempera- 
ment gready depends. Thus if the abdominal and thoracic cavities be 
small and the cranial cavity large, the nervous temperament is indicated. 
If the abdomen and skull be comparatively small, and the chest large, 
the soMgUMMc temperament is indicated. The abdomen's predominance 
indicates die Iffn^^hatic temperament He called attention to the many 
confirmatory instances presented by the examination. In most of the 
gentlemen examined there was a striking correspondence between the 
aigns before enumerated, the account which they gave of their mental 
and physical activity, and the relative size of the three great cavities. 

An elderly genUeman*s temperament was said to be nervous stmgumt 
To tfaii he objected on account of certain conditions of die body, exiit* 
ing in his youth, this led Mr. Combe to dwell somewhat at length on 
the changes which the temperament undergoes by a long continued 
oonrse of training. He illustrated his remarks, by relating a eonvvraation 
lie onee had with Dr. Spurzheim in which that gendeman infomed hi«, 
liiathe had originaUy, a large portion of the lymphatic temperament, at 
had all his family; but that in himself, the lymphatic had gradually di* 
minished, and the nervous gradually increased ; whereas in his sisters, 
owing to mental inactivity, the reverse had happened, and, when he 
visited them, afisr being absent many years, he fbond them, to use his 
own expression, " at large as tuns." 

The examination bad prooeeded for soma tuno, when Mr. Combe in^ 
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vlted tlie ladies to come forward, remarking that io Boston, tome had 
done so, und in Philadelphia, many. After evidence of reluctance 
some consented, on which the lecturer said, ** I cannot allow the occa* 
-sion to pass without complimenting the ladies on this example. I 
would say with the greatest respect, that on comparing the ladies of diis, 
with those of the old country ; the former appear to. me to poasesB a 
great deal more mauvaise honU, There is a backwardness to come for- 
ward on occasions which are perfectly appropriate, lest their conduct 
should appear bold and singular. Now no one can appreciate female 
delicacy more highly than I, but when a thing is proper to be done, and 
the time appropriate, ladies ought to hare sufficient confidence to do, 
what they deem right They will always be supported and borne out by 
the good sense and magnanimity of their fKends and die eommnnitj.'^ 
The lecturer remarked on the practical examination of beads, tfaat 
we ought first to take the measurement with a paur of ealliperi firom 
The occipital spine to Individuality. 
From Concentrativeness to Comparison. 
Ear to occipital spine. 
Ear to Individuality. 
" Ear to Comparison. 
" Destnictiveness to Destmctiveness. 
'' Secretiveuess to Secretiveness. 
** Cautiousness to Cautiousness. 
" Ideality to Ideality. 

" Construct! veness to Constructiveness. ' 

'* These measurements are for the purpose of determining the absolute 
ttze of the head. In speaking of the distinct organs we use the terms 
tmattf moderalef fuUf and largey and to each may add iittiiKS or pku. 
Now, in using these terms, we speak relatively, the relation being be- 
tween each respective organ, and the remaining organs of die same 
head; hence the necessity of measurement. Thus I may say of my 
fingers, that this is small, this moderate, this full and this large; but I 
might use the same terms in speaking of a child's fingers, though the 
largest of its hand would be smaller than the smallest of mine."* 

* It would be well if all phrenologists, in their statement of oerebral 

development, would use a uniform scale of words and numerabr 

instead of the variety now employed. The following scale appears to 
me the most appropriate. 

1. Idiocy. 6. Rather full. 

2. Very small. 7. FulL 

3. Small. 8. Rather large. 

4. Rather small. 9. Large. . 

5. Moderate. 10. VeryLaige. 
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" After determining the nieasarement», you should proceed to ascertain 
the size of the respective regions, by the method before ezphiined. 
.. "Having done this, you should proceed to examine the individual or- 
gaoa ; you may at first make mistakes, but return to the same head again 
andagain, until you have become familiar with it And I would advise 
.yQU never to examine a head in part ; always go through every oigan ; 
this creates the necessity of finding the k>cation of each, and in judging 
of character, saves you from many errors. Perhaps die Edinbuigh 
phrenologists. owe their superiori^ more to their praetkal knowledge 
than to anything else. We made it a. condition of adnussion to oar 
society, that every new assoeiate should submit his head to examination 
by each of the members, who aiVerwards compared notes ; in this way 
they became so accurate that in six examinations, by different genfie- 
men, there would be no difference of opinion. 

'* Do not be discouraged if the character you think the head to indicate 
does not agree with that which the individual deems himself to possess ; 
a great many persons are unacquainted with themselves. I knew a lady 
whose character was written out by a phrenologist, and she was so 
amused with its blunders, as she called them, that die carried it about 
with her to show it to all her friends. They all recognised the great ac- 
curacy with which it described her, and laughed at the graphic descrip* 
tion of her selfesteem and singularities of manner; she supposed, how- 
ever, that they were laughing not at her character, but at the phrenologist 

**l have found phrenology to be of the greatest service to me in choos- 
ing clerks and servants or domestic helps as you call them. When in 
the profession of the law, I never would employ a clerk who had not a 
large coronal region. And this has been my practice too with regard to 
domestics, for the last ten years ; I would rather trust to an examination, 
indeed, than to a certificate of character. Being in want of a servant, 
one applied who had an excellent coronal region and good intellectual 
development My niece went to inquire of her character firom her late 
employer, and was told that she was disagreeable, disobliging, and the 
worst tempered creature abe had ever employed. I said this cannot be 
correct, I will employ her. I did so, she remained widi rae three yean 
and behaved excellently ; she is now married and an exemplary wife 
and mother. I afterwards learned the reason of this dislike on the part 
of her former employer. The lady had a smaller brain, less coronal 
and intellectual region than the servant, she instinctively felt her inferi- 
ority ; this irritated her, and she became very unreasonable and some- 
what abusive, which occasionally roused the servant's selfesteera and 
combativeness, and produced disagreeable scenes. 

" Those who thus apply phrenology find its great advantage, and tfaif 
in spite of the sneers of the ignorant and presumptuous, who seem to 
think nothing ean be true till believed in by them. Tlie Pope oaee 4e« 
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clared that die world did not turn round; at the same time, that it was 
turning round, and canying him and his whole eoDege of carfinab 
around with it. Men say that phrenology is not tme, at the same time 
that their own heads demonstrate it. I was much amused the other day 
at a gentleman approaching me with the tone and natural language of 
eombatireness, and attackmg me on aeeonnt of phrenology. Having 
made up my mind as to its truth, and being at perfect ease on the sub- 
ject, I did not feel indined to disturb mjrself with quarrelling, so I taHced 
as calmly as I do now, yet it was ten minutes before the language of 
combativeness disappeared. Thus while opposing phrenology, his or- 
ganisation and manner were pvooft of its truth." 
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LECTURE XIL 

MODES OF ACTIYITT OF THE FACULTIES. 

Any organ whatever maj come into activity from the mere 
stimulus of the blood, and consequently involuntarily. It 
may be inferred, therefore, that each organ has a necessary, 
natural and virtuous sphere of activity ; else would the Crea- 
tor have formed some organs for the especial purpose of 
doing wrong. I have before explained to you the effect of 
temperament. You know, of course, that the rapidity of the 
spontaneous action will much depend on it, and the power ^ 
on the size of the organ. Intensity results from an active 
temperament, combined with large size. One in whom the 
lymphatic temperament predominates, will have a slow 
spontaneous action ; the action of the other temperaments 
will, of course, be stronger. 

MODES OF ACTITITT OF THE PROPENSITIES AND SEBmMENTS. 

The faculties of the Propensities and Sentiments cannot 
be excited to activity directly by a mere act of the wilk 
We cannot conjure up the emotions of Fear, Compassion, 
and Veneration, by merely willing to experience them. 
The feelitigs may, however, be brought into activity from 
internal causes : some feel an internal prompting to fight or 
oppose ; some to pursue wealth ; some are passionately 
fond of the constructive arts, without knowing whence, 
how, or why these feelings came. They spring from the 
spontaneous activity of the organs by which they are se- 
rerally manifested, and each organ has a tendency to ao- 
thritj in proportion, ceteris paribus, to its size* From this 
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activity n rises the subject of continual thought. One in 
whom Love of Approbation and Self-Esteem are large, 
will be fired with ambition, and love to be clothed with au- 
thority. I saw a child yesterday, eight yeartf of age, in 
whom Love of Approbation, Imitation, Individuality and 
Eventuality are large ; and already the chief desire he has 
is to see his name in print. Insanity is the result of this 
spontaneous action, when excessive and not controlable by 
the will. Sometimes one organ is morbidly active, while the 
others are sane ; there have been instances of people re- 
questing to be bound, that they might be prevented from 
giving way to their strong desire to commit manslaughter. 
In such cases, to convince the intellect is useless ; the aber- 
ration depends on cerebral disease : and you might as well 
attempt to talk gout out of the toe, as to talk disease out of 
the brain. 

In the next place, each faculty may be roused into ac- 
tivity by the presentment of its appropriate objects. Thus, 
Benevolence is roused by a scene of distress ; Philopro- 
geuitiveness by the sight of children ; Ideality by whatever 
is beautiful. When we become acquainted with this law, 
we obtain, to a great extent, the mastery over the activity 
Oif the faculties. But the propensities and sentiments may, 
in the next place, be roused by words which convey such 
ideas as stimulate them to activity. Thus, the description 
#f a beautiful scene may produce activity in Ideality. This 
last is, however, the least effective stimulus ; to present a 
scene of distress appeals much more powerfilliy to Bene- 
Tolence than to describe one. Suppose a shipwreck be 
▼ividly described : it may greatly excite the feelings ; but if 
a shipwreck be witnessed, there can be no doubt of its ex- 
citing them ten times more. Sometimes the excitement pro- 
duced by a powerful external stimulus is soch as to disorder 
the faculties. A gentleman was sailing, in hie own sasaii 
pleasure yacht, down the Clyde, when a s«dden law of 
wind come from a gap in the mountains and vpaet the tea- 
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ael in which lie was, throwing it on its beam-ends. He and 
his companions held on, in the expectation of assistance ; 
but in half an hour another flaw came, and righted the 
vessel. They were all saved, and immediately sailed to 
Belfast to attend a regatta. He said that while in the wateri 
lie was not conscious of great perturbation or excitement ; 
tbe blue and seemingly unfathomable Clyde, lay beneath 
and around them, smoothly and calmly. On his retunk* 
bowever, he applied to Dr. Combe, on account of a sings* 
lar malady. Since the accident in the Clyde, he had beea 
subject to sudden fits of fear and apprehension — to starting 
and perturbation, without any adequate external eauset 
which was doubtless a diseased condition of the organ of 
Cautiousness. He was under treatment six or eight months 
before he got rid of the affection. 

" It seems,^' says David Hume, '* an unaccountable plea- 
Mire which the spectators of a well-written tragedy receive 
froin sorrow, terror, anxiety, and other passions that are ia 
themselves disagreeable and uneasy. The more they are 
touched and affected, the more are they delighted with the 
apectacle. The whole art of the poet is employed in roue* 
ing and supporting the compassion and indignation, the 
aaziety and resentment of liis audience. They are pleased 
in proportion as they are affected, and never are so hapi^j 
as when they employ tears, sobs and cries to give vent te 
their sorrow, and relieve their hearts, swollen with the te»- 
derest sympathy and compassion." This enigroja is eSr 
plained by the remarks before made on the activity ofUhe 
respective faculties, occasioned by the presentation of the 
appropriate objects. 

All happiness consists in the agreeable excitement of oMf 
fiM^ulties, and activity is the very essence of gratificati^Ml. 
Now on the stage, the words and natural language of ema- 
tion are so well imitated, as to arouse the feelings with much 
more energy than words alone could do. In the play of 
Pisarro, for instance, when the child is introdttced« its aa- 
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pect and situation excite Philoprogenitiyeness ; its danger 
arouses Cautiousness, producing fear for its safety. When 
Rolla saves it, Philoprogenitiveness is delighted and Be- 
nevolence gratified. Religious people denounce theatres, 
but a taste for dramatic representations is founded on the 
innate faculties, and is no less inherent than a taste for 
music, sculpture, and painting. If, therefore, the faculties 
which produce these tastes have been instituted bj the Grea* 
tor, we may be assured that the drama and the fine arts 
have legitimate, improving and exalting objects, however 
much any of them may have been hitherto abused. Paint- 
ing, sculpture and the drama, are mere arts of representa- 
tion and expression, which may be made subservient either 
to the animal propensities, or to the moral and intellectual 
powers. In a painting, a statue or a play, may be repre- 
sented either a most lascivious and immoral object, tending 
to excite passions already too strong, or, on the contrary, 
something having a tendency to strengthen our moral and 
religious emotions. Happy, indeed, would it be, could we 
always employ these agents to promote goodness. Our 
plays, at present, are mostly suited to a barbarous age ; but 
this needs not be the case long. By taking away odium 
from the name of the theatre, and encouraging it when 
properly conducted, genius of the highest order would be 
directed to it, plays would be written in accordance with the 
highest morality ; this course appears to me that of wisdom 
and virtue, for the theatre will doubtless exist as long as 
man. Let us hope that some future Shakspeare, aided by 
the true philosophy of mind, and a knowledge of the natu- 
ral laws, according to which good and evil are dispensed in 
tfie world, will yet teach and illustrate the philosophy of 
human life with all the power and efficacy which lofty ge- 
nius can impart. 

For their amusements people seek the gratification of 
their strongest feelings ; hence from them may the cliarao- 
ter of a people be inferred. We have beard the praises of 
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Gteeian and Roman ladies ; but when we read of 
idunf delight in witnessing the combats of beasts wkh 
«ach other and with men, and in witnessing the fights of 
gladiators, often putting up their thumbs as a signal that 
Ihe poor wretch that had been wounded for their gratifioa- 
lion, should be killed outright to gratify still farther their 
•ay age thirst for blood ; we say that the Grecians may hafo 
earried the fine arts to a wonderful degree of advancementt 
and that the Romans may hare been great in many things; 
but that in morals they were barbarians ; encouraging 
boastiugly what the people of any modem European 
nation would shrink for shame to be caught witnessing* 
Their refinement and morality were merely on the surface* 
As men advance, they emerge from the propensities and 
rise into the activity of the sentiments. A gentlemen told 
me that he recollected the time when prize fighters used to 
go al)out in England to exhibit themselves for money, in 
•ingle combat ; and that on one occasion, when in a cofieo* 
house, he sat in the next box to two of them, whom he ower^ 
heard making arrangements for their ensuing exhibition* 
They agreed to repel and attack each other with seeming 
ibry for a certain time, and that each alternately should 
submit to receive a wound in the flesh, not very deep, but 
sufficient to draw blood. The boxing matches which are 
still practised are similar gratifications of Combativenean 
and Destructiveness. While the people found pleasure in 
•ach barbarous exhibitions, their general manners wem 
those of barbarians. The criminal law was extreneHjf 
bloody ; in the army and navy, the most cruel punishments 
were extensirely inflicted ; prisons were dens of horror fto4 
profligacy ; the pauper insane were treated worse than wUd 
beasts, and duels were of frequent oeoutrence. As the 
SDToral sentiments increased in activity^ these sports weie 
•Itogethdr or partially abolished, »wi- all.tlie odier .barbMi- 
-#es diminished. In Hm eastern ipaftiof itlMS»«MinUn|r tbalP 
tmffmwn t»lM»aotilmilstMsnttofithnJii«ddBHajBlsAto fciiihi 
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purpoge of arousing the propensities; but I saw an ao* 
count the other daj, in one of your newspapers, of a duel 
fought at Vicksburgh in the presence of a thousand spec- 
tators, shots being exchanged at ten in the morning, and 
again at four in the afternoon. In Ireland, Gurrnn once 
fought a duel in the presence of ten thousand people. These 
exhibitions can only be relished where the propensities are 
Tery active. I have been told by the manager of a theatre^ 
that when he had no star who could attract a full attend- 
ance, he found it most advantageous to present a bloody 
tragedy or a genteel comedy. In the former case the gal- 
leries would be crowded, though the boxes would be almost 
empty ; in the latter, the boxes would be pretty well occu- 
pied, but the galleries almost deserted. 

I have said that when an organ is large, its manifestation 
is powerful. The converse is true ; when an organ is small, 
its manifestation is weak. This observation is of great 
practical value. In a child-nurse, Conscientiousness could 
not supply the place of Philoprogenitiveness ; the latter or- 
gan being small, every thing is performed as a task, and 
not with that lively emotion of pleasure which its large de- 
velopment gives. In a sick-nurse, no possible combination 
of the other organs can compensate for the lack of Bene- 
volence, which is the fountain of kind attentions. If one 
with Acquisitiveness and the Propensities large, and Con- 
■cientiousness small, be placed in an office of trust, the al- 
most certain consequence will be unfaithfulness. The re- 
medy for such evils is to put men into such situations alone, 
MB their organization fits them for, and to keep the man of 
•Irong propensities and deficient moral sentiinents out of 
the way of temptation. In this country, as elsewhere, it is 
necessary to entrust postmasters, clerks, and others, with 
large sums of money. Now, if Acquisitiveness, Secretive- 
1M88, and the other propensities be large, and Conscien- 
lkKiflj::e8S deficient, unfaithfulness will be the most probable 
A private bmiker in Eiiglaiid told me thai he never 
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employs a clerk without first ascertaining that his Consci- 
entiousness and moral sentiments predominate over the pro- 
pensities ; and tliat for the ten years he has practised this, 
he believes he has not lost a farthing. I have followed the 
same rule, with similar success. 

To present to the moral sentiments their appropriate ex- 
citing objects, should be the first great aim of education. 
This is the only true mode to make children act well ; pre- 
cepts may do something, but they are feeble, indeed, com- 
pared with example. Would you have your child benevo- 
lent, engage it early in acts of kindness, and be yourself 
kind. Would you excite its veneration, you must your- 
selves be respectful in your demeanor, treat all with due 
consideration, and be attentive to the duties of religion. I 
saw a beautiful example of appropriate training in Phila- 
delphia. A little ragged negro girl went to a door to beg 
food. The servant gathered some together, and did not 
present it herself, but called a little child, and permitted it 
to do so. In performing this act of charity, its counte- 
nance beamed with joy and goodness. As I looked upon 
the scene, it struck me that this would have more effect in 
training that child to the practice of benevolence, than ten 
lectures on the subject. 

The Propensities and Sentiments have no memory. It 
is imposible to excite or recall directly, by an act of the 
Mrill, the feelings or emotions produced by them. For in- 
stance, suppose you were insulted last January, and that 
this aroused passion in you : The intellect recollects the 
insult, and that you were enraged ; but you are not able to 
call up the rage anew, or to cause the propensities to take 
on precisely the same condition which they did at the time 
the insult was offered* 
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direction of things from each other, but cannot call up tins 
direction when absent ; he in whom it is large can sit in his 
room and recall vividly the various scenes through which 
he has passed. Some are able to perceive melody, but not 
to conceive it: they may enjoy music when they hear it, 
but cannot for their lives, recall notes which have censed to 
strike the ear ; every thing is wiped out, as with a sponge. 
The same is true of the reflective faculties. Some can 
perceive a chain of reasoning when presented to them, and 
the correctness of the conclusion to which it leads, who are 
utterly unable to recall a single link of that chain. They 
complain of bad memory ; but these very persons may 
have an excellent memory for facts and events. Small or- 
gans of Causality are the cause of their being unable to 
recall a chain of reasoning. 

Imagination is the highest degree of a faculty's activity. 
Suppose you hear the notes of a tune : that is perception. 
Suppose you are able, when the music is not sounding in 
your ears, to call up those notes in your mind as you heard 
them : that is conception. But when the activity of Tune 
is so great that it becomes a weM-spring of new combina- 
tions — that music arises in the mind uncalled for, and pours 
through and haunts it in spite even of efforts to get rid of 
the intruder, this constitutes imagination. I may mention, 
as an instance of this spontaneous activity, an anecdote 
of a minister of Scotland, a friend of Dr. Thomson, who 
related to me the circumstance. He got the tune of Mag- 
gie Lawder into his head one Sunday morning, and could 
in no way get rid of it ; at which he was very uneasy, as 
be had to preach a sermon that forenoon. At last he went 
to the end of his glebe, a distance which secured him 
from being heard, and sung it out at the top of his voice 
all the excitement abated. 

You will see, according to this, that a person may have 
great imagination one way, who has extremely little in an- 
other. If Form be very large, he may have vivid imagia- 



mgs of objects related to that organ, and be aMe to delino- 
•te tbein with fidelity ; but if Colouring be deficient, lie 
mmy at the same time be a most wretched colourist. Ima- 
gination, then, is impassioned conception ;•— conception, 
however, in new combinations. 

Dreaming arises from the involuntary action of some of 
the faculties while others are asleep. It is a law of the 
physical organs, that if they be kept in excessive activity, 
that activity will not at once subside ; blood continues to 
rash into them, and the nervous excitement to glow. This 
is true of the organs of the brain. Such as have been 
over-exercised will, after the rest have gone to sleep, keep 
dreaming and dreaming on the subject of the day, as 
though they could not find repose. On the other hand, 
when not sufficiently exercised, the cerebral organs seem 
during sleep, to take on spontaneous activity, and to dis- 
port themselves. Dreams are generally the result either of 
the continued activity of those organs which have been 
over-excited, or the spontaneous activity of those which 
have been unemployed. When the functions have been 
equally and sufficiently exercised, but not over-tasked, un- 
disturbed and perfect repose is generally the result. 

Absolute wakefulness is often occasioned by too intense 
cerebral activity. This is illustrated by the following in- 
cident: The Rev. Mr. Bedford, of Bath, told me tliat be- 
fore he knew phrenology, it was his practice to set apart one 
day a week in his school, for the recitation of all the Greek 
grammar which the boys under his charge had previously 
learned, and to stimulate them to the utmost. The morn- 
ing after one recitation-day, he was told that a boy was fih 
verish, and unfit to rise. He went to inquire the cause. 
^ Oh, sir," said the boy, ^^ I ooiild not sleep all night for 
the Greek grammar." "But why," said Mr. Bedford, 
*^did you not blow out the candle, and shut your eyes?" 
* I did, sir," said the boy, *' but for all that, I saw the 
waaterpane and walls, and everj tiling, covered with Gceek 
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imar aU the night." Here you see Language and F<»« 
tifeeited to an extent which should never be allowed in eda- 
aatien. 

Mr. G., architect, in Bath, presented plans for the new 
House of Commons as a competitor ; 400 apartments need- 
ed to be provided for. The mental labour to arrange theae 
in suitable relations to the windows in tlie external eleva- 
tions, to convenience within, and to the stairs and passagee, 
was immense. On going to bed, he continued to go up 
stairs and down stairs, and along passages, and into roome 
inaumerable; so that his night's fatigue became almost as 
great as his day's labour. 

I find, too, "that dreams generally result from the activity 
of the strongest organs. One in whom Tune is large, will 
frequently dream of hearing music ; one in whom it is very 
small will niever do so ; those in whom Number is large^ 
will often dream of performing calculations ; in myself it 
ia deficient, and I never dreamt of any such thing.* Some 
brieve in dreams as forewamings, because many thinge 
are dreamed of which seem to prefigure certain actions a(^ 
terward achieved or committed. The following is offisred 
as a conjectural explanation of such coincidences : cmt 
most vivid dreams, most remarkable achievements, ani 

* Many facts might be adduced in avpport of the principle here hid 
down. Pitt used to rehearse his speeches daring sle^. Coleridge ia 
sleep composed the brilliant poem commencing 

" In Xanadu did Kubla Khan, 

A stately pleasure dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measnrdeas to maa^ 
Down to a sunless sea/' 

I know a genUeroan in whom Benevolence, Comparison and Imi* 
goage are all large, who lately dreamed of making a speech on the 
Emancipation of Slaveiy in the British dominions. The last sentenoe 
was a striking exemplification of the combined activity of the above faeol- 
tiei.— -'' The rays of British benevolence beamed upon their ftCtem^ltft' 
lliqr nelted and dropped fima their Hahs." 
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most unfortunate aberrntionfl, all arise, as a general ndBf 
from our largest organs. A curious illustration of this 
principle occurred in a man named Scott, a poacher, who 
was executed at Jedburgh in 1823. Some years before 
the fatal event, he dreamed that he haJ committed a 
murder ; he was greatly impressed with the idea, and fre- 
quently spoke of it as ominous. One day he met two 
Irishmen on the road ; they were all a little excited with 
whiskey, and a quarrel ensued, which terminated in a 
fight between him and one of them. They parted, how- 
erer ; but Scott had not proceeded half a mile, when his pas- 
sion became again violently excited with the thought that he 
had not had satisfactory revenge. Accordingly, he turned 
in pursuit of the Irishman ; came up with him, seized a 
stick, struck him fiercely on the head and killed him on the 
spot. In the head of Scott, the organ of Destructiveness 
was large, and he was prone to outrage and violence. This 
activity of the organ might take place during sleep, inspire 
his mind with destructive feelings, and the dream of mur- 
der be the consequence. From the great natural strength 
of the propensity, he probably felt, when awake, an inward 
tendency to this crime ; joining this and the dream togeth- 
er, we can easily account for the strong impression left by 
the latter on his mind. 

Memort. Every intellectual faculty has its own memo- 
ry. Suppose I call to mind that I saw a man in Broadway 
yesterday at twelve o^clock : Form, Size, Colour and Indi- 
viduality are employed in recollecting his person, Locality 
in recollecting the place, and Time in recollecting the hour. 
The difference between Memory and Conception is very 
slight ; it appears to be this : In remembering things, we 
call up the impressions with a conviction of their previous 
existence, and a reference to the time, place and circum- 
stances of their occurrence ; whereas, in Conception, the 
ideas come up without reference to these particulars. Sup- 
pose I recollect a certain piece of music, but not the time. 
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place and circumstances in which I heard it : this is Con- 
ception. If I recollect it, and also that I heard it at the 
National Theatre, and that Mr. Wilson sung it, this is 
Memory. The difference in the power of recollecting dif- 
ferent properties of bodies, classes of phenomena, or facts, 
is referable to the different relative size and activity of the 
various organs; when Colour is large and Form smaU, the 
first will be remembered much more readily and vividly 
than the last. 

There are some differences in regard to Memory, which 
it is difficult to explain. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, 
was remarkable for the retentiveness of his memory ; what 
he once learned, he is said never to have forgotten. An 
instance of this is mentioned by Lockhart : Hogg went 
to Sir Walter one day, in great trouble concerning a poem 
which he had lost. Sir Walter said he thought he could 
assist him ; and though he had heard it but once, he dicta- 
ted the poem, which its author himself had forgotten. For 
this quality we have no extenial sign ; it must, however, 
depend on some condition of the brain. 

To recall impressions, it seems necessary that the brain 
should be in the state in which it was at the time the im.- 
pressions were made. Dr. Abel of Cork related to xum 
an instance of an Irish porter who was sent to deliver a^ 
parcel. He gx)t drunk, and delivered it at the wrong place^ 
and when sober could not remember where he had deliver- 
ed it ; but the next time he got drunk he remembered, andU 
went to the place and got it back. 1 

Double Consciousnkss, as it is called — but more proper- i 
]y double personality or divided Mnsciousness — that is, aix ' 
entire obliteration of all the previously existing ideas, and ^ 
commencing to learn anew as a child ; and then an entire^ 
obliteration of all the newly acquired knowledge, and a r«^ 
turn to the previously existing ideas, the alternatioas beijQif; 
more or less numerous, is a phenomenon which we carm.ot 
yet explain. Dr, Dyce reported the occurrence of theses 
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phenomena in a young woman of sixteen jeara of age. I 
«aw a similar case myself in May, 1838, at Birmingham*- 
tbat of a young woman also sixteen years of age, who had 
been similarly afTected for the three previous years. 

I notice, in the next place, Judgment. Now on what 
does this depend ? On a favourable development of all the 
faculties. When a man possesses such a combination, each 
faculty throws in its own suggestion, and there is that har- 
monious balance of activity by which all the faculties are 
brought to perform their functions in the best manner. If 
any one be very small, there will be a defect in the judg- 
ment, in regard to feelings and things to which it is related.^ 
If any be excessively large there will be exaggerated emo- 
tion or perception in that department. A man in whom 
all are favourably developed, acts under the control of the 
moral sentiments and intellect, but he has the well-spring 
of all the faculties to a proper degree. 

Sound judgment is feeling rightly and perceiving cor- 
rectly. The reflective faculties are the judges, but they 
depend on the other faculties for correct data. Hence a 
man may have a high development of the reflecting organs, 
and yet in a certain sense, be a man of bad judgment. 
We have an instance of this in Lord Bacon. 

Common Sense is said to be the rarest of all sense. This 
is true ; and the reason is, that for one man who has a good 
balance of the regions, the moral sentiments predomina- 
ting, ten have a large development of particular groups of 
organs. We have men of high intellectual powers, who 
are lacking in sound judgment : of high genius, who are 
practical fools. I have often heard it discussed in my own 
country, and sometimes in this, whether Washington was 
really a great man, seeing that he did not in any particular 
direction show very extraordinary power. Now I have long 
been accustomed to adduce him as an illustration of that 
harmonious development which gives sound judgment, sa- 
f*city, and practical good sense. In what I now 'say, I 
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appeal not to jour national pride, as I have said the same 
things in my own country for years. Washington was one 
of the greatest men that ever lived. His temperament 
seems to have been sanguine bilious ; his head large and 
well balanced in every part — the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect reigning supreme. He bad a constancy which no 
difficulties could overcome, an honesty of purpose and ar- 
dour of patriotism which no temptation could swerve nor 
opposition subdue. He always regarded his country be- 
fore himself; in him there was no quality of mind deficient, 
no quality in excess ; no false lights, and no'deficient lights. 
He therefore gave to every thing its due weight and no more* 
He was dignified, courteous, and just ; brave, cautious, 
politic, quick to perceive, and prompt to judge ; always 
acting at the right time, and in the right manner. Those 
who say that Washington was not a great man, can merely 
mean that he displayed no one quality in excess — that he 
played off no corruscations ; but he had that sterling worth 
— ^that daily beauty in the life — that force of charactex^-^ 
that grandeur and elevation of the whole man, which ren- 
der him far more great and estimable, in my opinion, than 
the poet, the painter, or the orator. 

Goon Ta8T£, too, results firom equable development. It 
is, in fact, sound judgment in matters which do not rise to 
the importance of morals. Bad taste arises from the ex- 
cessive manifestation of one or more faculties. Thus the 
scene in Don Juan, in which Juan and his companions are 
represented as devouring his tutor, is a predominating and 
disgusting manifestation of Destructiveness, and is conse- 
quently execrable in point of taste.. 
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LECTURE XIII. 

VARIETIES OF DISPOSITIONS AND TALENTS. 

I NOW come to the exposition of the effects of combina- 
tion or grouping ; and in the first place I may observe that 
the moral faculties and intellect are intended to govern the 
propensities. This is evident from the fact that man 
derives the highest enjoyment from this arrangement, and 
that when the propensities solicit indulgence of which the 
sentiments do not approve, and we yield to their solicita- 
tions, we feel that we have done wrong — ^that we have 
sinned. The various talents of men depend on the intel- 
lectual faculties ; their dispositioos on the propensities and 
moral sentiments. I shall first treat of Varieties of Tal- 
ents; and in doing so, shall commence with the perceptive 
faculties, and proceed upward. 

The talent for observation and practical business depends 
on Individuality, Eventuality and Comparison, or the mid- 
die line of the forehead. The head of Joseph Hume is 
very large, the sentiments being large, the propensities con- 
siderable, combined with great Firmness and Self-Esteem, 
and great intellectual development in this region. Wit, 
Ideality and Causality are all deficient. The combination 
rendered him indomitable— -firm as a rock, though sur- 
rounded for years by a vast majority of opponents. Indeed, 
for a longtime, he stood almost alone in Parliament in his 
schemes of financial reform ; but his intellect enabled him 
to become so completely master of the financial details of 
^ great empire, and to expose abuses with such clearness 
and force, that though he was outvoted, he shamed minis* 
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terp from their extravagance, and forced them to economj 
and a better financial system. You might, perhaps, from 
the power he has wielded, be led to expect such a head as 
this of Franklin ; but Hume is no great logician or pro- 
found political economist. 

In Mr. Dunn*s head you see large Individuality, Form, 
Size and Locality ; and this is the combination for forming 
the surveyor. Weight, also, is neoessary to form the engi- 
neer ; if Calculation and Order be added, so much the bet- 
ter. In Stevenson, the constructor of railroads and loco- 
motive engines, you find the above combination without 
large reflective faculties. A gentleman, who has attended 
this class, told me that he saw a man, on one of the railroads 
of this country, with a very large development of this re- 
gion. He asked the head engineer concerning him, and 
was told that he had been a common Irish labourer; but 
was found * to have such an eye,' as they call it, for run- 
ning levels, that he was taken from his laborious employ- 
ment, and set over the men. 

Another combination produces the naturalist. When you 
read of Sir James Smith, the botanist, who possessed such 
an extraordinary knowledge of plants, or rather of the form 
and nomenclature of plants, you might be led to expect a 
great forehead ; but the phrenologist looks only for the ne- 
cessary organs. In him we find only large Individuality, 
Form and Language. 

Another combination, with a certain addition, constitutes 
the artist You find in this cast the region before mention- 
ed large, giving accuracy of observation. Then you have 
large Constructiveness, large Ideality, considerable Caus- 
ality and Imitation. It is the head of Mr. Joseph, and pos- 
sesses a combination fitting that gentleman for the higher 
departments of his art Imitation and Ideality give ex- 
pression, beauty and finish ; and Causality an insight into 
character. Without the operation of these faculties j a statue 
would be a dead-looking form. This head of Canoya is 
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like that of Mr. Joseph in these particulars, and, looking 
at tlie front, it would seem not to be very superior ; jet we 
find the stamp of superior genius on all Ganova's produc- 
tions. There is an air of inspiration thrown over them — a 
speaking mind beaming from ererj production of this great 
master, which Joseph could not reach ; and why this ? At- 
tend to the length of the anterior lobe, as made known by the 
rule I before gave you, and the explanation is obvious ; the 
intellectual organs of the Italian sculptor are much larger 
than Joseph's. It is impossible to see any production of 
Canova*s without observing in it a peculiar charm. On 
entering the studio of a young artist, in Scotland, my at- 
tention was immediately drawn from the works about me 
to the cast of an eagle which lay upon the floor, but which 
beamed forth so full of life, expression, and mind, that it 
spoke out from the dust even, in a way not to be misunder- 
stood. I asked the artist whose beautiful production it was 
that seemed to be treated with such neglect 1 " That," 
said he, " is Canova's eagle." This explained all. You 
never see such expression except in the works of the high- 
est order of genius, accompanied by great size in the or- 
gans as well as a very active temperament. 

Then we have Haydon,the historical painter of England, 
who has been engaged in the highest walks of his art. 
There are, however, two defects in his organization : In- 
dividuality and Comparison are both minus ; and in his 
paintings there is admirable vigour of conception, but he 
does not come up to his conceptions ; there is a haziness, 
a want of filling up, of that intelligent, speaking power of 
the mind to which I before alluded. This is the head of 
Sir David Wilkie, who has never attempted as high depart- 
ments of the art as Haydon. He has less Ideality, but 
he has large intellect, including good Individuality and 
Eventuality. He draws his subjects from a great range 
of observation, and is very successful in giving substance, 
reality and finish to his conceptions. 
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We havelierc the heads of three orators, all greatlj dis- 
tinguished in their day. Perhaps there is no subject on 
which men go so much astray as that of oratory ; the re- 
quisite powers are rated altogether too highly. This is the 
mask of Curran. You perceive in it Individuality mode- 
rate ; Eventuality and Comparison large. It is an apt, 
ready head, just fitted for observation, discrimination and 
illustration. Many are surprised, on reading his speeches, 
how they could be so effective as they really were. Curran 
caught and expressed the people's feelings ; he addressed 
them as they wished to be addressed : and the effect cannot 
now be appreciated or put upon paper. This is the head 
of Pitt. Here we have the same combination, with larger 
Individuality, great Firmness and Self-Esteem. He had 
vast knowledge of details, great readiness of speech, and 
plausibility of manner ; but his Causality is poor, and we 
vainly look in his speeches and actions for the recognition 
of any great leading principles. Policy, narrow policy 
nlone can be detected. This is the head of Dr. Chalmel's, 
which as you perceive is superior to the two last. Caus- 
ality is larger, and he possesses great Ideality, Comparison, 
and perceptive organs. He deals with principles to a much 
greater extent than Pitt and Curran ; but while seeking 
principles, he is not always so fortunate as to find true 
ones, or to be consistent in their application. 

H\sre we see a higher order of intellect. The observing 
faculties very large, giving great power of mastering de- 
tails. The reflecting Acuities large, giving astonishidg 
depth of penetration. There is also large Secretiveness 
and Wit, giving a great tendency to humour and playfulness 
of expression. This, then, is a head in which the obser- 
ving faculties give definiteness of view, and the reflective 
faculties profundity as well as acuteness of thought; and we 
all know that Dr. Franklin has produced more effect here, 
and in Europe, than any other American. I cannot go to 
any of yoor Atlantic cities without finding that his spiril is 
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abiding with you— ^that ibis wifldom is operatiog to the 
present hour. Hif was a wind tbe emanations of whioh 
Mfill live for ever. FraiikJia« bowever, was deficient in one 
lacuky. Eventuality : and his Ideality wfM but moderate. 
He never had the power of continuous writing or speaking. 
He had little brilliancy, fire or readiness ; his productions 
consisted generally of a short essay, containing some pro- 
found principle illustrated by an anecdote, or a series of pro- 
positions and sentiments clinched by Casuality. A speech 
from him of ten minutes long was considered unusual. 

COMBINATIONS OF THE PKOPENSITIKS AND 8KNTIMBNTS. 

Heads may be divided in- 
to three classes : 

1. Such as have the moral 
sentiments and intellect in 
preponderance ; as in this 
skull of Spurzheim. 

2. Such as have the pro- 
pensities, moral sentiments 
and intellect, nearly in equi- 
librium. 

3. Such as have the pro- 
pensities in preponderance. 

On looking at this head, you see large moral sentiments, 
large intellectual faculties, and full propensities. A person 
with such a combination has courage to meet danger, De- 
Btructiveness enabling him to witness scenes of suffering 
without being unnerved, and giving weight to bis command 
by making the refractory feel tliat it is not safe to offend ; 
Self-Esteem and Firmness giving importance, consistency 
and perseverance. But, as the moral sentiments are very 
large, you will never find Gombativeness degenerate into a 
contentious, quarrelsome spirit, Destructiveness into cruel- 
ty. Acquisitiveness into an infringement of others' zig|its, 
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Self-Esteem into haughty superciliousness, or Firmness into 
wayward obstinacy. The intellectual region is large both 
in the lower and upper part, giving the power of mastering 
details and drawing conclusions. This is one of the high- 
est class of heads. Put such a one in any situation you 
please, it should be found to come out honourably and re- 
putably. This is the head of Captain Parry, who was 
placed in many trying difficulties, and always acquitted 
himself in a masterly manner. 

This is the head of Burke; it belongs to the same class, 
and now, when Curran, Sheridan and Pitt have sunk 
into oblivion, so far as the moral or political influence of 
their writings or speeches is concerned, Burke's writings 
are resorted to as a fountain of political wisdom. We find 
there profound maxims of policy, government and morals, 
which will cause his name to be remembered through all 
time. 

On looking at this, the head of Rammohun Roy, you 
find Amativeness, Love of Approbation, and Combative- 
ness large. You find a coronal region of the first class, 
except that Veneration and Hope are not so well developed 
as Benevolence and Conscientiousness; you find, too, an in- 
tellectual region of great size, and great Firmness and Self- 
Esteem. Rammohun Roy was a Hindoo of noble family. 
His manners were polite and dignified, and toward the fair 
sex he manifested unvarying and refined courtesy. Brought 
up in the Hindoo religion, he was early dissatisfied with its 
doctrines and observances, and drew upon himself the en- 
mity of the brahmins, and the opposition of his own fami- 
ly, by the boldness with which he called in question the va- 
lidity of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos, and the 
burning of widows. Throwing off the superstitious creed 
of his fathers, he studied the Bible, and became convinced 
of the truth of the Chnstian religion. That he might the 
more successfully pursue his studies, he learned, almost 
without assistance, the Latin, Greek and Hebrew langna* 
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ges — pursuiug hid investigations from one point to anoth- 
er, till he filially settled down into the moral teachings of 
Christianity, and the unity of God. He tried to convert 
his countrymen, but found them incapable altogether of ap- 
preciating the law of evidence. Did he describe to them 
the miracles of Christ, they told him of the still greater 
miracles which their books recorded. Did he tell them of 
mysteries, their sacred books contained still profounder 
mysteries ; but the moral teachings of Christianitj were 
incomparably superiour to those of the Hindoo books, and 
he determined to draw the attention of his countrymen to 
these. Accordingly he collated and classified all the say- 
ings of Christ, and published them in a book called the 
** Precepts of Jesus." I have read the work, and an admi- 
rable one it is. Now all this is in exact accordance with his 
developments. Had his Veneration been as large as his 
other moral sentiments, I am of opinion that he would not 
have been able to throw off the superstitions in which he 
had been educated. When studying the Christian religion, 
he did it with a zeal and research to be expected from his 
large brain and great intellect ; then, in exact accordance 
with, his organization, he settled down into the moral pre- 
cepts, as the sum and substance of Christianity. 

This is the head of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Thomson. You 
see a very considerable coronal region, with well developed 
propensities ; you see Individuality, Eventuality and Com- 
parison large, with only moderate Causality. Here we 
should have more acutenesss, readiness and power of il- 
lustration, than profundity or comprehensiveness of intel- 
lect ; and this was true of Dr. Thomson. He was general- 
Ij on the side of justice and liberality ; he fought many 
battles for emancipation, and his large propensities infused 
into his advocacy great power and energy. But though 
ready and clear, he was not profound. He disliked, as he 
told me, to open a meeting ; be hardly knew what to say ; 
bat if his Combativeness and Destructiveqess were mxMpped 
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by tfaetulroeBcy of what bethought injustice or illiberality, 
he t^ould, in answer, rise to great eloquence. 

This is the head of R. B. Sheridan. You perceive that 
the ^propensities are decidedly large, the coronal region 
searcely more than moderate, with a long anterior lobe, de- 
veloped greatly in the region of Individuality, Eventuality, 
and Comparison, bur moderate in the region of Causality, 
and full in the region of Wit. And what was his charac- 
ter ? He was profligate, reckless, and showed no sense 
of justice. His fpassions were strong, his nature vindic- 
tive. In his youth he fought one of the most brutal duels 
on record. His Self-Esteem and propensities being large, 
and having great depth in the middle region of the anteri- 
or lobe, whatever ideas he had, he promulgated with great 
vividness and force. He possessed great powers of descrip- 
tion and illustration, made exciting speeches, wrote spark^ 
ling plays, and was noted for sharp sayings. He soon rose 
to distinction, and was put into a situation with a good 
salary. His character at this time stood high ; but on losing 
his situation from a change of Ministry, his reckless ex- 
travagance ran him into debt ; he followed any device to 
get money ; be swindled tradesmen — he swindled his 
friends, till scarcely a friend remained attached to him. 
Greorge IV. has been blamed for deserting Sheridan ; but 
Moore has clearly proved that no man could be the friend 
of Sheridan without consenting to be his dupe. Sheridan 
is celebrated for witty sayings ; but Moore has shown that 
many of these sayings were not his own ; he used to keep 
what might be called a day-book and ledger, in which lie 
entered any good observation or retort which he heard, and 
repeated it, in a somewhat altered form, the first appropri- 
ate opportunity which offered. He was, in fact, a great 
repository of other men's wit, and added much of his own. 
In his play of * The School for Scandal,' the dialogue 
abounds in wit ; but this did not arise from the fervour of 
composition ; his witticisms and jokes were collected <from 
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time to time, aud noted on the piargin, till he had an oppor- 
tunity of weaving them into the text. This plaj is brilliant 
and witty, but it appears to me disgustingly immoral. Di- 
rectly after the peace of Amiens, on going to the House 
of Commons, he overtook a country gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, and asked him his opinion of the peace ! 
" Why," said lie, " I say as every body else : it is a peace 
of whicli England may be glad, but of which nobody can 
be proud." When he arrived at the House, the peace was 
under discussion. Sheridan got up, '' Mr. Speaker," said 
he, '* tliis peace may be characterized in a single sentence : 
It is one of which England may be glad, but of which 
nobody can be proud." The effect was electric ; it ex- 
pressed so happily the general opinion, that it went through 
the country, and was lauded for its profundity and discrim- 
ination. Richard Brinsley Sheridan was a man of great 
brilliancy, little depth, and less morality; of strong passions 
and great selfishness ; and after a career of extensive no- 
toriety, lie ended a shipwreck ; there being nothing in his 

writings which will bear his name with honour to future 

ages. 

Here is the head of the Scottish poet Bums. This cast 
I know to be authentic ; it being presented to me by his 
wife's executors, who took a mould of his skull at the time 
she was interred. Now, you perceive in this head large 
Amativeness, very large Philoprogeuitiveness, large Adhe- 
siveness, very large Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
and large Alimentiveness. Passing to the coronal region, 
we find that to be largely developed ; large Benevolence, 
large Imitation, large Ideality, considerable Wonder, and 
Firmness and Conscientiousness full, being somewhat less 
than the preceding. His anterior lobe you perceive to have 
been long, his temperament was one giving great energy 
and endurance — the bilious nervous. No one ever drew 
the character of Burns more faithfully than he himself, in 
that pathetic effusion 
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THE BARD'S EPITAPH. 

** la there a whim-inspured fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for mle, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to anool, 

Let him draw near ; 
And owre this grassy heap sing dool. 

And drap a tear. 

Is there a bard of rustic song, 

Wha, noteless, steals the crowd among 

That weeidy this area throng. 

Oh, pass not by f 
But, with a firater feeling strong, 

Here heaye a sigh. 

Is there a man, whose judgmettt dear. 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself, life's mad career. 

Wild as the wave, 
Here pause, and, through the starting tear 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn, and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies hud him low, 

And stained his name. 

Reader ! attend : whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole, 
Or daiUing grubs this earthly hole 

In low pursuit, 
Know, prudent, cautious self«ontrol 

Is wisdom's root." 

His head cannot better be described than hj tbtae ttan- 
zas. Here we have his large propensities, " owre ImMt fa- 
thought, owre hot for role,*' mnning ** Mis's mad career 
wild as the wave ;*' his large Itowe of Approbation 
Self-Esteem, ** owre blate (too modest) to s«elh own 
tosnool;** the large domestic faoohiefi wiveh ^ hMsif Mt 
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the friendly glow and softer flame." We have his large in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, which "can others teach the 
course to steer," — •* quick to learn and wise to know." 
His Benevolence is manifested in the warning contained in 
his concluding stanza: "Know, prudent, cautious self- 
control is wisdom's root." He in this line indicates, too, 
his consciousness of that deficiency of Firmness which his 
skull indicates. It is much to be regretted that his circum- 
stances were what they were. That they were no better, is 
felt by us to be a disgrace to Scotland. No situation, indeed, 
could be more unfortunately selected for him than that of 
an exciseman. He had to visit distilleries and breweries, 
to follow smugglers through the wilder parts of the coun- 
try, being thus exposed to all the temptations of boon com- 
panionship, spirits, and irregular hours. Had he been fa- 
vourably situated, there was an inherent morality in his 
mental constitution which would probably have saved him 
from aberrations, and rendered his reputation far other 
than it is. And never let it be forgotten that Robert Burns, 
with a salary of seventy pounds a year, harasi^ed and strait- 
ened as he was, and wild as he is said to have been, died, 
after three months' sickness, as his widow herself told me, 
without being in debt a single farthing. There is no head 
in our whole collection more touching and interesting than 
this of Burns, who won by the beauty of his poetry and the 
independence of his character, an imperishable name. 

We have here a head in which the propensities are large, 
but still the moral sentiments are considerable, and there is 
a fair intellect. The phrenologist would say at once that 
the conduct of the individual would depend much on ex- 
ternal circumstances. If you apply stimulus to the pro- 
pennties, he would probably yield to evil influences ; if to 
the moral sentiments, you would form a virtuous and useful 
man. Like a balance hung in the centre, you may turn him 
«idier way with little trouble. A man possessing such an 
^i^SMnsation cannot, therefore, be depended op^ except 
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where you can answer for the external circumstances. 
The man's name was Maxwell ; in early life he was a bail- 
iff or civil officer in the town of Ayr in Scotland, and du- 
ring the time he held office his character was exemplary. 
He afterward became a soldier, and while under military 
discipline his conduct was irreproachable. Afler leaving the 
army, and becoming entirely free from control, he com- 
menced weaving for a living; but finding it very difficult 
to get employment and support his family, he threw up his 
business and joined a band of robbers, of which he be- 
came chief; he was finally arrested, and hanged. His con- 
duct when in prison was becoming ; nothing seemed to 
surprise him so much as the difference between his conduct 
in the former and latter part of his life. '' Oh, sir,'* said 
he *' how little can we know of futurity ! When I was in 
the office of the magistrate of Ayr, I no more thought of 
eoming to this end, than of becoming King of England.*' 
Then we have heads such as this of Hare, belonging to 
the third class. The moral region is extremely shallow, 
the intellect weak, and the propensities very large. In such 
a head the balance is cast entirely in favour of the propen- 
sities. 

National Skulls. 

Ireland is inhabited by various races of men. To the 
North, they are much like the lowland Scotch, a mixture 
of the German, Saxon and Gallic races ; but in the South 
the Celtic race prevails. They have great Combativeness, 
and an acute intellect; but the moral sentiments are 
not so large ; indeed, they will need training for centuries 
before they can equal the Saxon race. I have before re- 
marked that size, other things being equal, is a measure of 
power. Nothing is more striking than this, in an examina- 
tion of national skulls. Here is the skull of a New-Zea- 
lander^ a fair specimen of the race. You see that it is 
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much larger than the Hindoo head. There is, you per- 
ceive large Gombativeness and DestructiveneM, a rather 
small coronal region, bul a well-developed intelleet Now, 
while ninety millions of Hindoos are kept in subjection by 
forty thousand Englishmen, the comparatiye handful of 
New-Zealanders have never allowed the Europeans to 
overcome them. 

This is the head oi a Chinese ; bere yon see a consider- 
able intellectual, and a moderate coronal regimi* The 
bead, as you see, is larger than tbe HisMloojitad. It is re- 
markable that this people seem to have renaitied stationary 
for two thousand years» 

I have noticed the great ease with which the English 
keep the Hindoos in sufa^ction. There is one nation 
of India which has given them much more trouble ; and, 
though they have been able to overcome it, the loss has been 
ten times as great as when fighting with the fiivmer. I n^ 
to the Burmese ; and it is well worthy of remark ; that in 
their heads Gombativeness and Destructiveness cure larger 
than in the Hindoos, and the intellect is very ftiirly develop- 
ed. Here is a skull from Hindoetati difiering much from 
that of the ordinary Hindoo. It possesses much more Gom- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, with less Benevolence and 
Gonscientiousness. This is a specimen of the Thugs of 
India, a race of assassins and robbers, with priests among 
them, who give them their blessing when they go on their 
expeditions. Their plan is to ingratiate themselves with a 
traveller, and accompany him till they arrive at a conve- 
nient spot, and then to murder and rob, but always to mur- 
der him. The British have lately taken up the matter. 
They hanged twenty-seven of them on one morning ; and 
have gone on exterminating them with such energy, that 
the practice is now pretty much abandoned. 

The Negro hecul is one of exceeding interest. Of the 
Negroes there are many varieties. The skull which I hold 
in my hand is small, the intellectual and moral faculties 
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beiing little deTeloped. Of this form, however, I have seen 
very few. The one which I now exhibit naay be consider- 
ed as a fair sample of the generality of Negro skulls. It 
is much longer, you perceive than it is broad ; Gombative- 
ness and Destructiveness are large but not predominant. 
The coronal region is well developed ; Veneration is the 
the largest organ, Benevolence the next, and Conscien- 
tiousness the next. There is a very fair intellectual re- 
gion. Here is another. This was presented to me by Dr. 
Gibson of Philadelphia. There is the same general devel- 
opment, but Veneration is only moderate ; this, however, is 
not generally the case. When I went to Washington I 
paid great attention to this subject, and can state, as the re- 
sult of careful and extensive observation, that this better 
form of head is by far the most prevalent, in such of the 
few states as I have visited. I made another observation 
of very great interest, namely : that the Negroes of the 
Free States have, for the most part, better organized heads, 
that those in the few of the Slave States which I have seen ; 
those of Philadelphia, for instance, are superior to those 
of Washington. The cause of this, observation does not 
enable me to assign. It may arise from the former having 
descended from a superior stock; but it most probably 
arises from their freedom having brought the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties into more active employment, which has 
produced a gradual improvement of the organs. 

When we compare the heads of the Negroes with those 
of the North American Indians, we find a key to their re* 
spective conditions. The Indian has more Destructive- 
ness, less Cautiousness, less Benevolence, and about the 
same Veneration. His intellect is not so good, but his Self- 
Esteem and firmness larger ; and it appears to me that be ^ 
has retained his freedom by being the proud, indomitable, 
and destructive Savage which such a combination indi- 
cates. He has disputed every inch of ground ; he has 
fought the European ; has laid in wait for him ; has.haifui* 
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aed and slain bim. Had the Negroes possessed a similar or* 
gaBia^tion, to make useful slaves of them would ha^e been 
impossible ; but they are of a superior, of a gentler nature ; 
both the intellectual and moral faculties are of a hi^er or* 
der. They are able to appreciate the supericu' moral and 
intellectual powers of the European race, and are content 
in some measure to live under their guidance. The Indian, 
on the contrarj, has refused to profit, to any great extent, 
by the arts or literature of the European, and has always 
preferred death to servitude. 

There are, however, great differences between Indian 
heads. This is a skuU from Dr. M«arton'« eoUeetkw, of a 
decidedly superior capacity ; and the tribe of which it is a 
sample were, I am told, most formidable enemies. In these, 
also, Self-Esteem, and Firmness are very large. Dr. Mor- 
ton of Philadelphia, has upwards of two hundred heads of 
North American Indians, which I examined. I can there- 
fore speak decidedly on the differences which exist ; but 
still the most general form is that which I have described. 
There is a nation of Indians called Flat Heads, from a 
custom which is prevalent among them of compressing 
their heads in infancy. I saw one of them to-day. Their 
skulls show a miserable development of the upper region 
of the forehead, but with fair observing organs in the 
lower ridge. Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness and Love 
of Approbation are very large. It is not yet determined 
whether the brain is prevented from growing, or caused to 
grow in a different direction ; the Indian whom I conversed 
with seemed as intelligent as others of the same class whose 
heads have not been tlius compressed. It would be well 
if the brain could be examined, to ascertain the structure 
of the various convolutions. 

Moral Responsibility. 

I shall now consider the question of Moralinespoasibility. 
WUi^ we regard as constituted by the inteljedttal iacuHM^ 
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It is nsry «llen confounded with the manifestation of the 
all^ptivf faculties — that desire which overcomes the others 
r^q^oeivio^ this appellation. Firmness gives determination, 
aiod this is feequently called Will : it would be just as pro- 
ffer to say that an ass or a mule manifests Will strongly 
when it refiiaes to mov«, placing its fore feet forward a^d 
its hind feet backward in the attitude of perfect stubborn- 
ness ; whereas it merely manifests f^irmness in the highest 
degree. Will is that meiHal operation which appreciates 
the desires and chooses among them. Suppose I feel very 
indignant on account of an injury received, and a strong 
desire to wreak vengeance ; but I see the consequence and 
recognise the superiority of the moral sentiments. l*he in- 
tellect says, '^ Do not strike" — and the hand is powerless ; 
for by an admirable provision the nerves of motion ar« un- 
der the control of the intellectual orgcms ; these being cobp 
nected, as before explained, with the anterior or motoiif 
tract of the spinal marrow. Will, then, is proportionaite 
to the intellect An idiot has no Will. Such a man as 
Napoleon has a tremendous Will, and is able to subject the 
Will of others to his own. 

I have called your attention to three great classes, into 
which men may be grouped according to their organii% 
tion. These three classes are distinctly recognized in the 
New Testament. We find in the thirteenth chapter of 
Matthew, the parable of the sower who w^Qt forth to sow : 
and ' some seed fell upon stony places where they had not 
much earth,* — moral sentiment and intellectual faculties 
very small, — ' and because they had no root they withered 
away,' — such heads as this of Mae Innis, the murdereiv^ 
*Some fell among thorns, and the thorns sprang ^ip and 
choked them,'^-coB8iderable moral development, but large 
propensities, as in the skull of MaxwelL We are not ^Id 
that there was deficient soil, na in the former ease, but that 
though the seed was productive, the thorns sprang HF 
and destroyed the produce. ^ But elbers leil upott fffmi 
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Ifroand, and brought forth fruit, some a hundred fold, lome 
sixty fold, some thirty fold.' Here we have moral region 
predominating over the propensities, the good ground obvi- 
ously referring to good moral and intellectual fisusulties. 
And mark, we are not told that the quantity of produce was 
the same in all cases, but that some brought forth a kun- 
dredfoldf some sixty fold ^ some thirty fold. 

The same differences are recognized in the scriptures 
with regard to tcJents, in the twenty-fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew ; '^ For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling 
into a far country, who called his own servants and deliv- 
ered unto them his goods ; and unto one he gave Jive tal- 
ents, to another two, and to another one — ^to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability. After a long time the lord 
of those servants cometh and reckonetli with them. And 
fo he that had received five talents came and brought other 
five talents, saying. Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents ; behold, I have gained besides them five talents 
more. His lord said unto him. Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things ; enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord. He also that had received two talents, 
eame, and said. Lord, thou deliveredst unto me two talents ; 
behold, I have gained two other talents besides them ;" — 
mark that he receives precisely the same answer as he 
who had gained five talents : *^ His lord said unto him. 
Well done, good and faithful servant ; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over ma- 
ny things ; enter thou into the joy of thy lord." When he 
who had received but one talent said that he had hid it in 
the earth instead of using it to the best of his ability, " his 
lord answered and said unto him thou wicked and slothful 
servant." We find it here clearly inculcated that men are 
answerable only for the talents which are committed to 
^eir charge. Occasionally we meet with a human being 
^ho has not even one talent. 
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fh^ lends me to remark, that the award is not according 
to the amount of the result, but according to the propor- 
tion between the resuh and ability. In short, where much 
is given, much is required, and where little is giyen, little is 
required. It follows, of course, that persons of the first 
class of organization are subject to the highest responsibili- 
ty, those of the second class to less, and those of the diird 
class to the least of all : inasmuch as in the first the moiml 
faculties predominate ; in the second the propensities are 
so large as to impel them continually to that course which 
they know to be wrong ; in the third the propensities to 
decidedly predominate, that, if allowed to go loose in socie- 
ty, they will as certainly go wrong as that the sun will rise. 

Under these circumstances, what are we to make of the 
responsibility of man to man ?— fi>r I speak not of the re- 
sponsibility of man to Ood : that is a subject which I think 
better left to the theologians. So fiir as we are conceroed« 
we should all do better by being careful to make our own 
conduct accord with the divine precepts, than by busying 
ourselves about the judgment God will pass upon ouroeig)i- 
bours. 

In men of the first class of heads, responsibility is emn- 
plete ; they are without the shadow of an excuse finr doill|^ 
wrong ; and, on looking through society, we find that men 
of this class of minds, hold the substantial power and wealth 
of a country : they constitute the judges, the rulers, the 
leading men. Now it appears to me, that these individuals 
have not, generally speaking, any adequate notion of their 
great responsibility. Their duty it is to lead the others into 
the right path, to set them a worthy example, to provide 
them with appropriate facilities of education, to place be- 
fore them every inducement to virtue, and remove from 
them, as far as possible, every allurement to vice. By diese 
means would the character of the second class be elevated, 
their propensities repressed, and the higher sentiments 
brought into combined and energetic habits of aotiri^. 
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We now come to the third class, in which the intellect 
and moral sentiments are so small, and the propensities so 
large, that their tendency is almost irresistibly toward evil. 
They constitute not one thousandth, perhaps not a two- 
thousandth part of the community ; but, from the fearful 
predominance of their animal feelings, they are capable of 
immense mischief. I say, unhesitatingly, that these should 
be physically restrained. They should be considered as 
morally insane, treated as moral patients, and not allowed 
to run at large in a state of society in which intoxicating 
liquors are easily procured, in which property is exposed 
to their depredations, and life to their furious passions. It 
is nonsense to say that they haFc their constitutional rights 
and should be allowed to go free ; they haye no more right 
to go free than mad dogs. When a cow is addicted to 
violence a board is put upon its horns to give warning of 
danger. Phrenology recognizes men before they have com- 
mitted their depredations and their murders, as certainly as 
the cow is recognized by the board. When phrenology 
shall obtain due consideration, such men will not be sent for 
three months or six months to the prison, and then let loose 
to rush anew into crime, and commit fresh depredations 
and outrages upon society; but be kept under restraint un- 
til their characters shall be changed by training, or if not 
changed, they nvill be kept under restraint for life — with as 
many virtuous gratifications as their condition will permit. 
Benevolence would acknowledge such a procedure to be 
kind ; Veneration, to be respectful ; and Conscientious- 
ness, to be just both to themselves and to society. The 
idea of inflicting so much punishment for such an amount 
of crime has now been given up in theory by all enlighten- 
ed men, but practically it is still adhered to. Our duty is 
to withdraw external temptation, and to supply by physical 
restraint, when necessary, the deficiency of internal moral 
control. When it comes to the reckoning, and the ques- 
tion is put to the first class of men. ** What have you done 
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to put away temptation from your weaker brethren, to ele- 
vate their character, to prevent them from evil," it will 
surely not be a satisfactory reply to say, " We made laws 
prohibiting them from crime, and punishing them for its 
commission ; we imprisoned them when they committed 
smaller offences, and hanged them for enormities.'* No : 
such men are morally blind, and it is not for you to wreak 
vengeance upon them for their misfortune, but to keep them 
out of harm's way^— not to immure them in prisons for 
punishment, but to place them in asylums for safety and 
recovery. 
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LECTURE XIV. 
Phtsioal Education. 

The subject of physical education is ezceedinglj 
siye, and I have not time to enter into it with minuteneii 
of detail. My intention this eyening is, to bring before mj 
non-medical hearers lach an account of the human frame, 
as will enable them to appreciate the influence of physical 
condition on the mind. 

You see here the human skeleton ; this represents the 
bones, which form the support to the soft parts, and afford 
protection to many important organs. Attached to the 
bones are the muscles, which are fleshy bundles or cords, 
by the contractions of which the erect attitude is preserved 
and motion produced. This drawing represents the brain 
and spinal marrow, from which nerves proceed and ramify, 
the brain being contained in the skull, and the spinal mar- 
row in the back bone. Nerves proceed from the circum- 
ference of the body to these parts, conveying sensation ; 
from them to all parts of the body, producing motion. The 
skin covers the body, and serves to cdlow an extensive ex- 
pansion of the nerves of sensation, which renders us sen- 
sible to heat, cold, pain, and other feelings from external 
causes. There are, also, innumerable little holes in it 
through which the waste matter of the body escapes by per- 
spiration. 

All parts of the body are in a continual state of decay, 
which occasions, of course, the necessity of renovation, for 
if particles of the body are continually passing away, oth- 
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en must be continually supplied. Now this new matter u 
supplied by the blood, ^ fluid which circulates through 
eTery part, and from which are deposited, in a way of 
which we have no conception, particles of just the kind 
necessary to the respective parts requiring them ; to muscle 
it supplies muscle, to bone it supplies bone, to nenre it 
supplies nerve, and to brain it supplies brain. Health is 
the sound condition, complete and equal play, of all the 
various systems of the body. It is attended by a feeling 
of satisfaction which seems diffused throughout every part. 
A friend of mine truly and beautifully said, " I never think 
myself in health except I can go out, of a summer's morn- 
ing, and standing upright, with my eyes fixed on space, 
and my mind unoccupied, feel that life itself is a blessing, 
and thank God that I am a living man.*' Disease is the 
unsound state or discordant play of any of these systems, 
and may be either structural or functional. If an arrow 
should be shot into the eye, the consequent disease would 
be structural. Functional disease is that in which derange- 
ment of structure is not visible, but in which the function 
is performed too feebly or with morbid energy. Suppose 
we look at the sun for a while : the function of the eye is 
disordered ; if we turn the eye from it to some other object, 
we may still appear to see the sun where there is in fact 
nothing but a wall. This is functional disease ; and, gen- 
erally speaking, repose alone is sufficient to restore healthy 
action, when over-exertion has ceased. 

Health being the foundation of all happiness, its preser- 
vation is of the utmost importance ; and to preserve it, we 
must know those laws on the observance of which it 
depends. So far as the lower animals are concerned, these 
are observed instinctively. Muscular exercise is secured 
by the enjoyment which is evidently attached to it ; thus 
jou see the horse, in a rich pasture, galoping and gam- 
bolling. In many animals it is secured by its necessity in 
obtaining food. Pure air they have from living in the open 
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air. CleanHuesB, they all attend to, and thii» keep tlwir 
pores open ; yon see the cat assiduously cleaning be r se tf ■ 
the birds cleansing their feathers by the streiun ; e?eii the 
pig forms no exception ; I haTe been told by many lanners, 
that when allowed straw, it always kept its sty dean and 
oomfortable. Anima/s obsenre these laws withoot knowing 
why ; they are impelled to do so by the Creator, operating 
through their constitution. To man is given reason— -the 
power of obsenration and adaptation. He must study his 
own constitution and that of the external worid, and ob- 
serve the relationship which God has established between 
them, in order that he may know the laws of health, and 
conform to them. That there is great occasion for such 
knowledge and such obsenranoe, is evident from the records 
o( mortality. According to the Westminster returns, flom 
one-fourth to one-fifth of all that are bom there, die beibre 
arriving at two years of age. I am told that the mertali^ 
is stiM greater here. Now, of such mortality, there is no 
example in the animal kingdom ; and for this no other 
reason can be adduced, than that by man the laws of heakh 
we neglected or outraged, while by the brutes they are 
instinctifvely observed. How great an amount of human 
misery arises from this premature mortality I— ^Hardly one 
of these children dies without lacerating a mother's affec- 
tions and blasting a father's hopes. 

The food which we eat has to undergo a variety of pro- 
cesses before it can be assimilated to the body, or be made 
to form a part of its substance. In the first place it is taken 
into the mouth, where it is ground by the teeth, or masti- 
cated ; during this process it is mixed with the saliva, after 
which it is swallowed, passing from the mouth through a 
tube into the stomach. This last organ lies in the upper 
part of the abdomen, as you see in this drawing, it is sjhaped 
like a bagpipe, and has two orifices ; by ciie it receives 
the meat coming through the food pipe to the stomach, 
and by the other, eaUed the pykNTUS, the Ibod 
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inlo the intestine, called the duodenum. The stomoch ig 
amply supplied with blood-vessels and neryes, the latter 
being more numerous here than in anj other part of the 
bod J, and derived from many different sources; for which 
reason it sympathizes with almost every other pmt, and 
may be considered as a kind of coaunoa organic oeoti:^ 
The food undergoes in the stomach such a process iu 
changes it to a greyish fluid called ckj/me, which, whea 
properly digested, presents itself at the lower extremity of 
the stomach, and passes through the pylorus into the duo- 
denum. But mark this, around the pyloric orifice there is 
a band of muscular fibres, which, whea contracted, keep 
it closed, and which have to relax in order that the chyme 
may-pass through. Now if the fi>od which presents itself 
is not properly digested, these circular fibres will not relax, 
but the fi>od is sent back to be digested still mofe ; it may 
again and again be presented, and again and again sent 
back ; but as this, if carried too fisu*, might cause serioim 
injury, the fibres at length give way, and the undigested 
food is allowed to pass. When the chyme has arrived ait 
the duodenum, it is mixed with two fluids: one from the 
liver called bile, the other fimn the pancreas called pancre- 
atic juice ; and is twrned by tkeir action «Bto a milk-white 
fluid called chyle. The intestines, like the •stomach, hmre 
three coats ; but the imier or mucous coat is in folds, to 
give a giiealier extent of surfiiee. On this an innumerable 
quantity of .snftall vieesels open their naouths, and draw in 
that part of the food which is fitted to nourish the body ; 
-these are called lacteals. They terminate in one common 
tube, called Ihe thoracic duet, which passes up the poste- 
rior part of (the ^heat, emd empties its contents into a vessel 
lealled the subclavian vean. The fresh nourishing matter 
ftbus carried wdlh iihe blood to the heart, is sent to the lungs 
to be siib|ected Jo the vivifying influence of the air. 

Fluids taken into the stomach do not go through the 
4^me process, km are absorbed and taken immediately into 
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the blood, whence thej soon reappear ia the kidneys, and 
are thrown out of the bodj. 

I latelj Tisited the Coloured Asylum in this city, which 
is, in many respects, a creditable institution, and there be- 
came acquainted with a fact which well illustrates the im- 
portance of diet in the training of children. Acting under 
the influence of some teacher who has been lecturing in 
this city, the managers of the institution had confined the 
children to an exclusively vegetable diet, with the expecta- 
tion of improving their morals. Now children should have 
diet — not excessive, but sufficient, solid and nutritious. If 
you give an exclusively vegetable diet, you do, indeed, ren- 
der the blood less nutritive and stimulant, and thus weaken 
the propensities ; but, as the same blood nourishes also the 
moral sentiments and intellectual faculties, they are weak- 
ened in proportion, and the tone of the whole body low- 
ered ; so that nothing is gained in point of morality, and 
much is lost in health and vigour. This was soon discov- 
ered. In the Asylum the effect of this exclusively vegeta- 
ble diet manifested itself by means of scrofula and general 
debihty. It was laid aside, and under the influence of a 
more generous diet, the children soon began to recover. 
An adequate supply of good and sufficient food is abso- 
lutely necessary to health. 

Another essential condition to health is, that the lungs 
be always supplied with fresh air. These are two bodies, 
one on each side of the thorax, composed of a light spongy 
substance, and filled with innumerable air cells, which are 
said to present an extent of surface equal to twenty thou- 
sand square inches. The heart throws the blood into the 
lungs, and, when we breathe, the air passes into them ; so 
that the blood is on one side of the thin membrane of which 
the cells are composed, and the air on the other. Through 
this membrane the changes which occur in the blood take 
place. The common air consists of three distinct gases in 
combination, in one hundred parts of which seventy-seven 
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are nitrogen, twenty-two oxygen, and one carbonic aci4 
gas. Now, the .breath expired is found to differ from the 
air taken into the lungs, and the blood sent from the luags 
is found to differ materially from the blood which was sent 
to them. Of the air, the oxygen is diminished, and the 
carbonic acid increased ; oxygen is therefbre considered as 
the supporter of hfe. The blood which arrives at the 
lungs is of a dark purple hue, and is unfit to support. life ; 
that which passes from them is of a. bright scarlet hue, and 
is fitted for the body's nourishment. The use of nitrogea 
is not known ; but Sir Humphrey Davy found that on 
breathing eighteen inches of common air, five of nitrogen 
disappeared. Dr. — , of Boston, suggests that it combines 
with chyle, and iniparts to it its red appearance. Wlien we 
analyze the )body, we find in it a considerable quantity of 
azote ; and in this way does he suppose it to get into the 
system. This theory needs confirmation, but is very plausi- 
ble.* If the air be not pure, the venous dark blood does not 

* The lungs are composed of a very thin membrane, which, for the 
purpose of presenting a lai^ surface in a small space, is folded in the 
form of cells; these do not communicate one with another, but with the 
minote twig of the windpipe which leads into each. 

Theezeeedingly minute biood-veasels of the lungaare contained with- 
in the membranous walls of the air cells, through which the following 
changes are produced : 

1. Jh the^air. The air oontains more carbonic aeid and water, aqd 
less oxygen, after respiration than before, the amount of carbon gained 
being somewhat less .than that ef< oxjrgen lest. Sir Humphrey Davy 
etateetbat the quantity- of nitrogen i«dimintsbed ; Dulong and BerthoUet, 
that it is iucreased. Dr. Edwards has reconciled these discrepancies 
by showing that nitrogen is both, absorbed and exhaled, and that some* 
times absorption preponderatefli sometimes axhaladon. 

2. In the blood. The blood is changed from a dark red to a brigbt 
scarlet hue. Its temperature is increased, according to Dr. J. Davy, 
ope, or one and.a half degrees. The apioant of carbonic acid is dimi»> 
ad»« of .oxygen augmented. 

;t8ome miiy find it difficult to conceive how inch e<te|Wve chaaget 
oonibe prpdueed throngh the waUs of the cells lutc^veMwls ; I tfaereioM 
cemark that the animal tissues are full of invieiUe poff«s, to the fluids 

27* 
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widergo the neeessarj change, but is sent back, of a dark 
ime, to all part»— and, of coune, to the brain, which, 
therefore, is not sufficientlj nourished and stimulated ; great 
dolness and drowsiness ensue, followed, if continued, bj 
diseased action. To afford sufficient quantitj of fresh air 
in churches, schools, and lecture rooms, is, therefore, verj 
desirable. If they are not well ventilated, the brain u op- 
pressed, and cannot, of course, act with clearness and ener- 
gy. Dr. Reid, who was employed to ventilate the houses 
€i Parliament, considered it necessary to supply ten cubic 
feet of air a minute for each person they were adapted to 
accommodate. This air is sent in of proper temperature. 
The effect of bad air we see this evening. This hall is 
crowded to excess, and there are no adequate means of ven- 
tilation ; hence the fisdntness which a number have been 
subject to ; two or three ladies have had to be led out* 
We have done much to reform matters in our own country, 
though we have had an arduous task. There is still much 
to be done, however; and you have much to do in this 
country, in your public halls and schools. 

contained in which, the softness of animal matter is attributahie. 
Through these pores, gases readily permeate, as the following facts 
prove. 

1. If two gases be placed in contact with the opposite surface of a 
moist bladder, each gas will pass through the bladder till both are equal- 
ly mixed. 

2. If a bladder containing liquid, be placed in a gas, the gas will 
pass through the bladder and become absorbed by the liquid, whereas, 
none of the liquid will escape. 

Hence it is obvious that gaseous matters may become dissolved in the 
blood which circulates through the lungs, by permeating the invisible 
pores of the air cells and minute vessels, notwithstanding that no open- 
ings exist large enough to give exit to the blood itself. 

* This was spoken in Clinton Hall. During Mr. Combe's stay, the 
Directors of the Institution, with a promptitude which did them great 
credit, opened two apertures for ventilation and produced a great im- 
provement on the air of the room. Mr. C. made still stronger objee- 
tions to the Lecture Room at Stuy vesant Institute. 
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WLat we call the heart, may, in fact, be coDsidered ai 
two hearts ; a right and a left ; by the right heart the blood 
is sent to the lungs, by the left to the arteries. But each 
of these consists of two muscular bags ; and the circulation 
of the blood may be thus explained : The heart has two 
vital properties, irritability, and contractility ; by the first 
of which the stimulus of the blood is perceived, and by the 
second of which the muscular fibres of the heart shorten 
Uiemselves, or in other words, contract and close the cavi- 
ty. The venous or dark blood is poured into the first sac of 
the right heart, called the auricle ; this, when filled, closes 
like a sensitive plant, and forces the blood into the right sac, 
called the ventricle ; the ventricle then contracts, and forces 
the blood through tubes into the lungs. Here the blood is 
vivified, and rushes to the auricle, or first cavity of the left 
h(eart, which contracts and forces it into the second cavity. 
or the left ventricle : this contracts, and forces it into the 
great canal for the conveyance of arterial blood, whence it 
is distributed to all parts of the body^ supplying nourish- 
ment. It returns through other tubes called veins, is re- 
ceived into the right auricle, and passes through the same 
route as before. The body contains, it is supposed, from 
twenty-five to twenty-eight pounds of blood, and that two 
ounces pass through the heart at every beat ; according to 
which, all the blood must pass through the heart every three 
minutes. 

The brain is that organ which supplies nervous energy 
or spirits, as we Say, to all parts of the body ; thus, if the 
nerve which communicates with the stomach be divided, di- 
gestion is at once arrested. Now, if by any means we con- 
tinuously concentrate the whole nervous energy to any 
particular part, the other parts necessarily suffer. Thus, if, 
by the occurrence of some great calamity, thought and feel- 
ing be kept in long-continued and inordinate ai^tiviiy, the 
digestive and respiratory functions are ill performed, the 
blood is deteriorated, and the body wastes and sinks with 



So if tbe muBcular system be inordinatalj ^txer- 
eised, the nerfovs eoergy seems to be exbavsted upon it ; 
and, if after sueh exercise, we attempt to read or think, the 
bfain is indisposed to actifitj;, aad we fidl.aslaep. With- 
oot exercise, waste matter is not thrown off from tbe bodj 
in a proper manner, and tbc'biood does not ciienlate with 
d«e force ; but if carried to excess, it interferes with our 
power of thinking and feeJing with rigour and continoi^. 

If the brain be emplojed too energeticallj, then -is tiieie 
a sense of discomfort and anxiety ; we are, perhaps, trou- 
bled with headache and indigestion, the stomach loses ils 
lone, the mind itself becomes affected, and the whole sya- 
tern diseased. I have often met with Americans seeking 
health in Europe ; and have generally found that, led on by 
the spirit of competition, their brains have been kept con- 
tinually burning with excitement, till their bodies have be- 
iDome diseased, their nervous system has lost its energy, and 
Death seemed to be tapping them on the shoulder ; they 
have then been forced to give up business entirely, and try 
the effects of a voyage and continental travels. Here the 
nervous system, though gently excited by new objects, is 
allowed comparative repose ; the exercise is gentle but 
not too great ; being much in the open air, the blood 
is well oxygenated ; and not being pressed for time, diges- 
tion is allowed to go on in a proper manner. In short, 
health is broken by violating the laws on which it depends, 
and restored by their observance. 

I speak the more earnestly, because I speak ftrom sad ex- 
perience. When young, I hardly knew that I had a brain 
or a stomach — much less the laws which govern their modes 
of activity ; and for three or four years used to study from 
six in the morning till ten at night. But I dearly paid for 
my imprudence — I greatly impaired my digestive func- 
tions, weakened my nervous system, suffered great misery, 
and became almost incapable of thought. I am now giv- 
^g you information which, if I had possessed at fifteen 
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years of age, and attended to, would have saved much suf- 
fering and feebleness during seven years of the best part of 
my life, for which nothing could ever compensate. 

Allow me now to address some remarks to the ladies es- 
pecially ; and in doing sor, we will make the skeleton the 
first object of contemplation. The bones are formed by 
depositing bony matter in cartilaginous substance. In in- 
fancy comparatively soft, they go on hardening to old age. 
By disregarding their flexible nature in early life, much 
deformity is occasioned. Ladies wish to see their children 
walk early, they put them to the feet before the bones are 
sufficiently strong ; in this way the legs are often distorted. 
Or they put leading strings around them to keep them up, 
and thus the ribs are pi^essed upon and deformed ; pressure 
is produced too, upon the stomach, liver, lungs, and other 
viscera, occasioning sad consequences. Nature is in all 
these things the sure guide. When the child feels the ne- 
cessity for muscular exercise, it attempts to crawl about on 
ail fours, and delights to tumble about the floor ; this is the 
best form of exercise in the particular circumstances ; it 
strengthens the little muscles of the child, which begins in 
a while to raise itself by the chairs, and finally to walk. 
All this is natural and safe ; which the system of urging 
and dangling is not.* 

I have before stated that in the human skin there are in- 
numerable pores, from which waste matter is continually 
passing. Cleanliness is, therefore, another essential requi- 

* The author of the ** Histoire Naturelle et Morale des lies Antilles," 
published at Rotterdam, 1658, remarks that Charib mothers allow their 
infants to tumble about on beds of cotton or dried leaves, without either 
bandage or swaddling clothes ; and that ** neverthdesSf theif do not h^ 
come dtformedf btUgrow marvellously wdl, and most of them become so robmt 
that they can walk tohen six months dd" And all of them are straight and 
well made ! This he seems to have considered a truly marvellous re- 
sult, and it never once occurred to his simple and ctoi^izwi understand* 
ing, that the savages were in this respect reaping the reward of fulfilUng 
the intentions of nature.— £d. Phren. Joum. 
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tite in the treatment of children ; but, as young childrw 
are susceptible to atmospheric changes, joa mast be caie- 
ful not to expose them too much. I am told that m thif 
country it is not usual to protect the heads of childraiit and 
that some physicians recommend this neglect ; I cannot 
bat consider this injurious. The temperature in this cli- 
mate ranges in a yery short space of time over an extent 
of forty degrees :— other parts of the body are protected, 
and why is the head exposed to such ncissttodesl The 
brain is a very important organ. In infancy the skull is 
very thin, and there is rery little hair. Some protection, 
dierefore, seems neoeanry, though to stimulate the brain 
by too much clothing is injurious. Captain Parry relates 
that on one very cold day, he sent two young gentlemen in 
search of a marine, who had been exposed to a tempera* 
iHre much below zero, without any adequate protection ; 
and that so great was the effect, cYcn upon them^ that when 
he sent for them into his cabin on th^ return, they looked 
wild, spoke thickly and indistinctly, and it was impossiUe to 
draw from them -a rational answer to any of his questions. 
After being on board for a short time the mental faculties 
appecu'ed gradually to return wi^ the returning circulation, 
and it was not till then, that a looker on could be easily 
persuaded, that they had not been drinking too fireely. 

One great evil to which the fair sex is liable is deformity 
of the spine. The spine or back bone is supported by ma- 
ny muscles which keep it erect, as a mast is kept erect by 
the ropes. If these muscles be compressed they become 
weakened ; if made to support the body for a long time in 
an erect, stiff position, they become exhausted ; if this is 
persisted in, the spine gives way ; but as there is a natural 
tendency to equilibrium, the curve of one part is compen- 
sated by a curve in another, and thus, in such deformity, 
there is generally a double lateral curve, somewhat like the 
italic leUer /. 

When I was young, the remedy £ot this was to use a 
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atitel support What would you think of me if I reooQi- 
mended, in order to strengthen the arm, that ypu should 
hind it in splints, and keep it perfectly still for three monhs. 
Ypu would see the absurdity at onee, and yet, the using 
of a steel support to the spine for the purpose of strength- 
ening it, was just as ahsurd. The only rational njyode of 
strengthening the muscles is hy exercise. "When I vts 
lecturing ^pon this subject some years ago in Edinburgh, a 
lady was present, who, on goiof hooa^, noticed that her 
daughter, a young lady of nine years of «ge, had slight de- 
formity of the spine. She became alarmed, and was led 
to think of the best course to be pursued under the circum- 
stances ; seeing her daughter next osorning attempt to lift 
some earth with the gardener's spade, she thought that that 
would be just the thing to encourage her in. Accordingly 
she asked her if she would like to have a little spade of her 
own. Oh yes, was the reply; she would like it very 
much. She was then asked if she would like a little 
wheelbarrow to wheel earth from one part of the garden to 
another ; she was perfectly delighted with the idea. They 
were procured, she was directed how to use them, and cau- 
tioned never to continue their use after she felt fatigue 
coming on. The young lady shoveled and wheeled in the 
open air day after day ; the whole muscular system was 
exercised, but particularly the muscles of the back. In 
thrae or four montlis the curvature was completely remov- 
ed, and she resumed that form of elegance for which she 
is still distinguished. She is now grown up, i^nd has told 
me that she looks back to the time she spent in digging and 
wheeling, as among the happiest of her life. 

The next point to which I would draw the attention of 
the ladies is« ^be iraportanpe of free action in the lungs. 
This subject is nearly tbre^bare, but still it is necessary 
to return to it Whenever you see the breast flati and lit- 
tle space iu the chest, it shows that the lungs are small, ai|d 
that the blood cannot be properly aerated. This fliffiQiiltjt 
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it u obyious, would be increased by compremiiig the ebest 
or by inhaling bad air ; yet, notwithstanding that a small 
chest is incompatible with rigorous health, we find ladies 
doing all thej can to compress their chests into the least 
possible dimensions, having some how or other acquired the 
extraordinary notion that a narrow, spider waist is beauti- 
ful. It is probable that the notion originated from the cir- 
cumstance of some persons of high rank being deformed 
by nature rendering deformity fashionable. In the old 
country this fashion is fast going out, especiaUy among the 
higher clases. A lady who should now enter a drawing- 
room in London, Edinburgh or Dublin with her waist com- 
pressed in the way which a short time ago was prevalent, 
would be set down as unfashionable and vulgar, the spec- 
tators would whisper " there goes an uneducated woman.'* 
I am sorry to see, as I do in walking Broadway, that 
among your ladies the spider- waist is in great esteem, and 
tight-lacing prevalent. I would respectfully observe that by 
this distortion they assume that they have more knowledge, 
judgment and taste than the Creator himself. These very 
ladies pity the savages, who seek to improve the form of 
the skull by compressing it They see that this process 
renders the *' human form divine'' truly hideous. They 
laugh at the Chinese women, who attempt to amend God's 
handiwork, by compressing their feet till they render them 
unfit to support them. But by a blindness of perception, 
which would be incredible, if we did not witness it, they 
perform the very same operation on their own waists, and 
sap the sources of health and life — surely God did not 
make their waist so imperfectly, as to need their assistance 
to improve it. By this practice, the heart, lungs, stomach, 
liver and other viscera are compressed to a most injurious 
extent, being cooped up so as hardly to be able to perform 
their functions ; the circulation too, is interfered with, and 
a large extent of exhaling surface. Yet, with all these 
pains, they only render themselves pitiable spectacles to all 
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who possess correct taste. Not such forms do the painters 
and sculptors take as the models of beautj.* 

That form is best in which the brain, chest, abdomen 
and limbs are all in due proportion. When any of these 
preponderate greatly in size, beauty suifcrs : thus, if the 
abdomen is much larger than the rest of the body, we have 
a figure like a hog standing on its hind legs. The Creator 
has implanted in our minds a love of the beautiful for a 
wise purpose ; for it is found that beauty of form and per- 
fection of healthy structure and action are most intimately 
connected. A female figure of the finest proportion for 
symmetry and beauty is, cceteris paribus y the most favour- 
ably constructed for healthy action. If the carriage of the 
body be erect, and the motions easy and graceful, these are 
indications that the bones are solid and the muscles ener- 
getic — that the blood is well nourished and well oxygen- 
ated, and that it circulates freely. If the countenance 
beams with intelligence and goodness, this is an indication 
that the moral and intellectual regions of the brain pre- 
dominate ; and the individual in birth and constitution is 
one of nature's nobility. 

I deem the study of the fine arts important. He who 
considers the beautiful human form as addressed to 
Amativeness alone, or chiefly, takes a most degrading view 
of it. It is addressed to Ideality, which contemplates it 

* I knew a young fetnaio of some distinction, as respects both her 
luind and family, in the city of New- York, who, some years ago, be. 
came known from tight-corseting, \Pf the name of the " lady with the 
small waist !" Notwithstanding her good sense in other things, this %x. 
cited her ambition to render herself still more worthy of the title, and to 
prevent, if possible, in others all competition for it. She therefore in- 
creased the tightness of her corsets, until she became hump-shouldered, 
and died of consumption. Nor did any one doubt that her corsets were 
(he cause. She was married, and left an infant son, who, from the den- 
derness of his frame and the delicacy of his constitution, is threatened 
with hi3 mother's complaint. He inherits her coneUroken constitutioii. 
Caklwell on Physical Education, p. 110. 
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widi keen delight; to Veoeration, as the chief of the Grer 
ator's physical works; and to Inteliect.it gives the highest 
pleasure. Viewed in this light, I see not only no immod- 
esty, but the greatest propriety in ladies visiting galleries 
of the fine arts. No better school can be selected for the 
mother, who, being thus made familiar with the most per- 
fect and beautiful creations of the painter and sculptor, 
would carry in her mind standards which would enable her 
readily to detect deformity in her children, and leaB her to 
seek timely remedial means ; and I am disposed to think, 
that if ladies were instructed in their youth in the uses of 
the human frame, and taught to appreciate the conditions 
and proportions of the different organs that are most fe- 
vourable to health and beauty, they would, when they were 
mothers, become far sooner aware of disorders in their chil- 
dren, than they now are, and would save the lives of many 
of them. Dr. John Bell, of Philadelphia, has published 
an excellent little book on this subject, called ** Health and 
Beauty ;" which I beg leave respectfully to recommend. 
Who, for instance, after gazing at this painting of Eve at 
the fountain, could admire the spider-waists? From being 
presented in its proper light, the study of the iine arts has 
in the old country become much more general. Ladies study 
the natural figures, and pass round the galleries where they 
are exhibited, without the slightest feeling of impropriety on 
their own part, or that of any cultivated or correct mind. 

I will now address ray observations more particularly to 
the gentlemen. Some have received a favourably, organi- 
zed, constitution, the greatest gift that Providence can be- 
stow upon man. The liead is of proper size, the lungs are 
well developed, the digestive organs in good order. Per- 
sons so blessed are very apt to laugh at the caution of oth- 
ers, and to keep in a continual blaze of excitement ; they 
eat hearty dinners, rejoice in convivial suppers and in 
punch and in wine. Warn them of their danger, they 
mock at your fears. But nature is keeping with them a 
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reckoning. With some she keeps a daily aeoount, ezam- 
ing punishment for every offence as soon as it is commit- 
ted ; with some she keeps an account current, and she 
does so with the persons of whom I speak. It ittay bt yoan 
before she exacts payment, but when she does so, she ex- 
acts the utmost farthing. Not one of their aberrations but 
is then found to have been a nail driven into the coftn. 
I cannot tell you how many people I have seen fttart 
in manhood with fine, robust constitutions, and, after the 
vigorous enjoyment of health for years, fall into prema- 
ture graves, from attacks of apoplexy, paralysis, or some 
severe form of disease ; while those whose weakly consti- 
tutions imposed the necessity of incessant watchfulness, 
outlived them. 

There is a class of men in whom the brain predomi- 
nates, tind the lungs and digestive organs are comparative- 
ly weak, such persons delight in mental activity ; muscular 
exercise is disliked, the brain is continually on the stretch 
of excitement. But when we reflect that in thinking we 
use the brain, just as in walking we use the muscles, and 
that, in order to keep the brain in activity, nervous energy 
must be drawn from the general system, all parts of which, 
under such circumstances, perform their functions feebly, 
the impropriety of this course is evident. The muscles will 
be weak and uinenergetic, and the stomach will badly per- 
form its duty. 

Two concentrated actions cannot go on in the system at 
the same time : if you digest well you must think badly ; 
if you think well you must digest badly. The best plan is 
to spend an hour or an hour and a half after each meal in 
trifling conversation. If you talk nonsense, so much the 
better, as that needs no attention ; and instead of that hour 
being counted as lost, it will, I assure you, be the best spent 
of the twenty-four. People say they cannot spend the hour 
in such a way : business or professional duty or study, re- 
quires their attention. But I answer, that if they go from the 
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table to mental avocations, attention will be feeble ; every 
thing will be performed uncnergetically — whereas if they 
allow the hour for digestion, the brain, when they go to 
work, ¥rill be fresh and vigorous, and they will do more than 
if they had been at work all the time.* ' 

In bilious and nervous temperaments the skin is gene- 
rally inactive. I have told you how great a quantity of 
matter should pass off by this organ ; its inactivity is there- 
fore very detrimental. To promote the secretion of per- 
spiration, as well as the other secretions, nothing is more 
important than exercise, which should be taken in due 
quantity by every one. To keep the skin clean is of prime 
importance, and this maj be done by sponging or wcishing 
the body daily. Perhaps the best wash for this purpose is 
composed of one-third vinegar, and two-thirds water, or a 
mixture of common salt and water. After sponging the skin 
it should be well rubbed with a coarse towel or hair glove. 

There are some men in whom the digestive svFtem prc<ln- 
minates : these are what are called easy fellows, jolly com- 
panions. They live a very happy sort of life, so long as 
things go on well. They eat and drink heartily, enjoy 
pleasant, thoughtless conversation, and sleep soundly and 
long. But business is often neglected by them, and their 
easy, careless habits become a great source of trouble to 
all who may be dependent upon them for support. To 
correct this constitutional tendency, let the quantity of food 
be diminished ; let what is taken, however, be solid and 
nutritious, and let plenty of exercise be taken in the open 
air: this course will give good stimulating blood, and con- 
sequently increase mental vivacity. 

* Among children, barbarians, and all whose brains are not mnch 
over-tasked, affections of the stomach are hardly known. Our native 
Indians will eat an enormous quantity of food even after a long feat, with 
seeming impunity. The Esquimaux often eat ten or twelve pounds of 
animal food and drink a gallon of train-oil in a day, without being troub- 
led with dyspepsia in the slightest degree. 
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The importance of pare air is ti subject which, until late 
years, hardly entered into the heart of man to conceive. In 
the Scotch churches, for instance, it is the practice to go in 
at eleven remain till near one, and go again at two. Now, 
the practice formerly was to close the door as soon as the 
people came out, in order to keep in the heat. They thus 
retained the air, vitiated by being breathed in the morning. 
The people went home, loaded their stomachs, and returned 
to church. Here, then, the laws of health were clearly viola- ' 
ted — first, in breathing bad air, and next, by engaging in 
serious mental occupation with loaded stomachs. The 
consequence was, that nature was too strong for the min- 
ister, and many of the congregation slept. This annoyed 
him very much, and many is the sermon which I have heard 
preached against the sin of sleeping in church. The con- 
sciences of the congregation troubled them a good deal, no 
doubt, but there was no reformation. Now the laws of 
health are better understood, the moment the congregation 
pass out of the church, the windows are thrown open, even 
in the depth of winter, so as to allow a change of air. In- 
stead of eating a hearty dinner, people generally content 
thetnselv^s with a light lunch, deferring dinner till after the 
second service. By thus conforming with the laws of health, 
the droWSinete of the Scottish congregations, has passed 
aWay, and With it the occasion for sermons on the sin of 
sleepiness. 

The laws of health, as regards ventilation, were still more 
outraged in our schools. In the winter season we were 
kept in for hours with the windows' closed tightly ; and so 
vitiated did the air become, that to a stranger entering from 
the street it seemed almost poisonous. In proportion to the 
length of time we remained in, the air became vitiated more 
and inore. And the blood, wtorde and Worse aerated, losing 
thus iti^ healthy stimulating properties. Thii^ rendered us 
dull and ihatteutiv^ ; but iti ph>portion iiiV nifental ener^ 
d«6^ft^ed the birching ineteas^, the iAaMt Mt6thp6ng to , 
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compensate for the stimulus of good blood by the stimulas 
of pain. The school was thus rendered a jrface of torture 
and terror. We ha?e reformed matters in our own countcy 
considerably ; but here, on visiting the public schools, I 
find you have much yet to do. You have no adequate 
provision for a supply of fresh warm air. Recollect the 
nir must be warmed before let into the room. If you at- 
tempt to ventilate by throwing open the windows, you have 
the children near crying out that they are catching cold, 
and indeed much injury must ensue. Should there be now 
listening to me any member of the civic corporation, 1 
would recommend this subject to his especial attention. — 
He could not be more worthily employed than in effecting a 
reform. I know it is difficult to effect changes involving ex- 
pense. The common cry of demagogues is economy, econo- 
my. They are for retrenching every thing, and allowing 
money for nothing ; hoping thus to gain favour xwth the 
people. Economy is a very good thing ; no one can be a 
greater advocate of it than myself; but the economy which 
I recommend would extend to the health of the rising gen- 
eration, and a small outlay for the attainment of this great 
end, would never be regretted by a wise and philanthropic 
community. 

We have effected great changes in Edinburgh in our 
public assembly-rooms as well as in our schools and church- 
es. All, I believe, are now properly ventilated, except the 
Waterloo rooms, and they are yet as close as a bottle. — 
Seeing the great importance of good air to all, young and 
old, healthy and diseased, what would you think were I to 
tell you that a lunatic asylum has been built at an immense 
expense, and no provision made for a supply of fresh air — 
the importance of ventilation beingentirely overlooked ; yet 
such is the case with the new lunatic asylum of this city. 
On going through it I pointed out this great oversight. A 
gentleman distinguished for his enlightened interest in pub- 
lic improvements, suggested that, as the plaster wag two 
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inches from the wall, a sort of flue might be formed behind 
it. But for this fortunate suggestion the means of ventila- 
tion would hare been entirely absent. In mentioning these 
things, I am not blaming any one, but merely drawing at- 
tention to such facts as come under my observation. 

I must ask any member of the civic corporation, who 
may be here present, whether he has seen the pauper school 
on Long Island t If he has not, I advise him to go and 
examine the size of the rooms — inquire how many childrenr 
sleep in each, and what means of ventilation exist. Having 
done this, let him reflect and decide for himself whether the 
state of things in these respects is not the cause of opthal- 
mia and other diseases.^ 

*Mr. Combe here recommended to the attention of his audience an in- 
fltrnment invented by Mr. Jeffrey, of London, called the respirator, in- 
tended to obviate the irritating effects of cold air upon the lungs in asth- 
matic and consumptive patients. 

The respirator is worn over the mouth, and is constructed on strictly 
scientific principles. It consists of the instrument proper and its ap- 
pendages. Tho instrument is formed of a number of wire plates or 
sieves made somewhat after the manner of those of Davy's safety lamp, 
and fixed in a flexed frame. The breath, in passing through these plates, 
yields its caloric to the wires. The caloric is taken up by the cold air 
which is drawn through the instrument during inspiration, and thus 
raised from the freezing point to from 60 to 80 degrees, according to the 
quality of the respirator used. The air, too, in its passage in- 
ward, parts with the grosser irritating particles which it may contain. 
The appendages consist of a cushion around the frame-work, in which at 
the lower part is a sponge to absorb whatever moisture maybe condensed 
on and run down the plates, a silk border which may be drawn more 
or less tightly round the mouth, and attached to which are cords which 
pass round the back of the neck and over the head to keep the instru- 
ment firmly in place. 

The respirator is recommended by Sir B. Brodie, Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle, Sir James Clark, Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. EUiotson, Dr. Conquest, 
Dr. Paris and other eminent medical gentlemen. 

Mr. Combe said that a friend of his who had for some time coughed 
00 much during the night as to be hardly able to sleep, was enabled to 
do HO without disturbance on the first night of wearing the instrument, 
and until he recovered. 
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Mr. Combe exhibited a iboe, abo, of peculiar eeutnictiea, reuiark- 
iag, **l exhibit it for two reaBoni : firit, because it is of a form conducive 
to health and comfort ; and) secondly, because it evinces the advantages 
of scientific information in its application to the arts. I^aa shoe, jon 
obaerve, is very stroQg in the sole, and yet perfbedy flexible — the space 
between the heel and fore part, or that constituting the hollow, being 
formed of India rubber. The inventor is a Mr. Dowie, who, while at- 
tending a course of Physiological Lectures in Edinburgh, observed that 
tLe spring of the foot was in the instep. He reflected upon the advan- 
tage it would be to have thatpart perfectly ftee, and the consequence was 
this invention. He took out a patent for it, and shoes of thisconstmetion 
•re now being tried by a company of soldiers, under the inspection of 
proper persons, for the purpose of ascertaining correctly their advan* 
ti^es over those ordinarily used. I doubt not that the report will be fii- 
vmumble." 
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LECTURE XV. 
Traininq. 

The proper training of the mind means the proper train- 
ing of the organs. Without the brain, the mind cannot act ; 
without a healthy brain, it cannot act energetically. The 
first element, then, in education, is to have the brain in a 
state of vigorous activity; and, in my last lecture, I pointed 
out the intimate dependence of this condition on good and 
sufficient food, good air, the proper excretion of waste 
matter from the body, cleanliness of the skin, and on the 
quantity of clothing being adequate to the season, but not 
too great. I showed that when the food consists of mere 
slops or vegetable diet, when the air is vitiated, and the 
clothing inadequate or excessive, the tone of the whole 
system is lowered.* 

I revert to ventilation for the purpose of remarking, that, 
in this country, one-fourth of all who die, die of consump- 
tion ; and, when I see the neglect of ventilation which is 
here so common, I do not wonder at it. I have not the 
least doubt, that by proper attention to ventilation and to 
the skin, this number might be greatly reduced. I state 
this from the experience of the best-informed physicians. 

The great importance of understanding whether the brain 
be a single organ or a congeries of organs, cannot be too 

* By education, in the abstract, I mean a scheme of action or train- 
ing, by which any form of living matter may be improved, and by per- 
severance reared to the highest perfection of which it is susceptible.-* 
Cald. Phys. Ed. p. 6. 
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clearly set forth. If th6 miod be a single organ, then men- 
tal exercise, of whatever kind, should be beneficial to its 
whole powers. If it be a congeries, we have to attend to 
the particular exercbe of each. Suppose a trumpet to be 
improvable by practising on it, every note would be improved 
by improving the tone of one ; but if the instrument were 
a piano forte, in which eadi note depends on a separate 
chord, it would be absurd to hope for the improvement of 
all the chords by improving a few merely. Some might 
produce the correct notes when struck, while others might 
produce nothing but disoords ; and others, being broken, 
might emit no sound at all. 

From the fiict of the brain being the organ of mind, 
flows many important results ; one of which is, that being 
weak and immature in childhood, like the legs and arms, 
it cannot bear much exercise ; that it strengthens with age, 
and that the exercise or labour should be proportioned to 
the strength. You cannot impose excessive labour on the 
brain, any more than on the rest of the body, without doing 
injury. Hence the great folly of that constant mental 
application which it has been, and still is, to a great degree, 
the endeavour of parents and teachers to keep up. In Scot- 
land, at the public schools, we used to be in attendance 
seven hours a day — from nine to one, and from two to five ; 
and the result was this : for an hour in the morning we were 
able to attend assiduously to our lessons, but then the brain 
^^ became exhausted, and the scholars restless ; they were 
^ poking each other with their fingers, pinching each other, 
flirting peas, and scratching the desks. Some became 
noisy, some listless ; then came the birch, for the purpose 
of infusing new < stimulus into an exhausted brain; the 
scholars were rendered miserable, and induced to look on 
the school with disgust, the teacher was harassed and dis- 
couraged. Now, when the effect of these things is better 
understood, many of the schools of Edinburgh have re- 
duced the time of tuition to four hours a day— two hours 



al a time ; and it is acknowledged* that more Grtek attd 
Latin is learned in that time, than previously in 8eY«n 
hours ; the scholars attend tlie school with pleasure, aud 
the teacher passes his time with satisfaction. Naj, oae 
teacher has reduced the time of attending to Greek and 
Latin to two hours a day, and still challenges compacison 
with the rest of the schools. 

Mr. Fisher, a gentleman who takes scholars of from fiwe 
to eight, has found the greatest advantage ia the changes 
which he has produced. Instead of keeping them con* 
stantly at work, by rewards and force, for three or four 
hours in succession, lie takes this plan : For the first hour 
he can obtain their attention without any difficulty ; at the 
end of that time, he sends them out to run around St. An- 
drew's Square for a quarter of an hour. While they are 
playing, he keeps the windows open, and thus ventilates 
the room. In this way the children learn more, and enjoy 
such pleasure, that their parents complain that they would 
rather be at school than at home ; the teacher's task, too, 
has become an agreeable instead of a painful one. I have 
been to the public schools of this city, and would advise 
you to go and judge for yourselves how far the laws of 
physiology are observed. The children go in at nine^ and 
come out at three, having all the time but half an hour's 
intermission. Mature as our brains are, we take care to 
impose less on them than on the weak brains of the young. 
If I shouM lecture to you six hours together, you wouldi«k 
say, '• God preserve us!" 

It is o£ importance, when obildfeQ are at sehopl, that 
their position should be easy. In my own country, chil- 
dren hme to suptport themselves on Ibrms without backsb 
We hav«^ produoecl a reform,, bowever, in a number of 
schools ; and I aon pleased to see that in your country no 
complaint is necessary. 

Ia educating children, it is of the utmost importance to 
take into consideration the influence of temperament If 
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tlie nenrouB temperament predominates, the child is de- 
lighted to learn; he would be continually at his books; 
he is intelligent, and shows such an intensity of feeling 
that he twines himself round the affections of his parents, 
who are in raptures at his astonishing progress, and urge 
him on his career, ignorant of the almost inevitable result 
The nenrous energy being drawn to the brain, the digestive 
system suffers most materially ; and, while, by this prema- 
ture development, he stands conspicuously above children 
of his own age, the blaze of excitement in which he is kept 
by continued thinking and feeling soon undermines his 
health, and, if not arrested, throws him into a premature 
grave. In such cases add not to, but keep down the ex- 
citement See that such children take much exercise in 
the open air, urge them to lay down rather than take up a 
book. To do otherwise is to break the law of Nature, or 
of Nature's God ; and long life is promised, not to those 
who break, but to those who obey his law ; and the pro- 
mise is fulfilled. That life is long and happy, which is 
spent in obeying the laws which are made manifest by 
observing and reasoning upon the nature of man and ex- 
ternal things. 

When the lungs predominate in a child, and the sanguine 
temperament, there is fondness for exercise ; the food is 
heartily eaten, the sleep is sound. Suppose a child of this 
temperament to be sent to school after a sound sleep and 
comfortable breakfast : for a short time he may be still, but 
III a while the craving for muscular exercise will be too 
strong; he may be pent up, but cannot be kept quiet He 
begins to be fidgety ; may receive blows for it, but still he 
fidgets ; the blows may be repeated, but without effect ; he 
continues fidgeting, poking with his elbows, throwing peas, 
striking his neighbours with his feet, and striving in every 
way to expend this energy. Such children are generally 
said to be very clever, but to have no liking for their books. 
Tlio usual plan has been to scold such children well ; and, 
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if not quieted bj this, as is very unlikely, the scolding is 
followed up by a flogging, which is generally as ineffica* 
cious. The object should be to remove the cause of the 
evil. Let us attend to Nature, give such children an op- 
portunity of first expending their muscular euergy^ and then 
they will be delighted with mental activity. Mr. Howe, of 
Boston, related to me an anecdote which finely illustrates 
this position. He had a boy who was the most mischievous 
that he ever met with ; he broke the benches and boxes, 
wrenched the doors off their Hinges, played all sorts of 
pranks, and could not be controlled. Mr. Howe thought 
of dismissing him ; but knowing there must be a cause for 
this disposition, he reflected upon the subject, and hit upon 
an admirable remedy. This was to send him into the cel- 
lar every morning, to saw and split wood for three hours 
together. The boy was delighted and had soon sawn and 
split all the wood up ; he was then set to running, leaping, 
climbing poles, and disporting himself in a variety of ways. 
Thus he got rid of his excessive muscular energy, and af- 
terward proceeded with his studies in a proper manner. 
The doors and benches being perfectly safe. 

Some children are of the lymphatic temperament ; these 
are slow to learn, and indisposed to activity. The reme- 
dial plan has been to flog them continually. A much bet- 
ter is to study their constitution, and regulate our treatment 
accordingly ; to give such children a moderate quantity of 
nutricious diet — animal rather than vegetable — ^let them 
have plenty of muscular exercise in the open air. By these 
means you diminish the lymphatic and increase the san- 
guine and nervous elements of the constitution. I call your 
-attention particularly to the fact, that, in all countries, the 
method used to correct defects of organization and tem- 
perament has been to flog and shame the child that needed 
improvement ; — one of the most gross instances of the ap- 
plication of brute force for the accomplishment of that in 

which attention to the laws of the constitution can alone be 
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MOoeMfuI. It follows, from what I have saidi tliat no rule 
can be laid down applicable to all cases. Specific differ- 
ences must be closely attended to in the business of educa- 
tion. 

We now come to the difference between training and tit- 
iirueting. This is vast. Instruction means communicnting 
knowledge ; while training implies the repetition of certain 
modes of action in the mind and bodyi until they become 
habits. It is a law of our constitution « that any organ, 
when accustomed to repeat frequently its action, acquires 
additional strength and facility in so doing ; from this ari- 
ses the force and advantage of habit. Suppose a lady be 
told that, to produce certain notes, she must strike such and 
8uch keys : you might continue the instruction for years 
without enabling her to play a tune, if she did not practice 
*— if her fingers were not trained. So you may instruct a 
child in tlie precepts of the New Testament ; but if he be 
not trained Co religion and morality, if he be not accustom- 
ed to practice these precepts, instruction will be of little 
use. We must not be content with telling ; we must act, 
and induce him to act Do we wish to make a child kind 
«»d benevolent, we must be so ourselves. Do we wish to 
cultivate its veneration, we must manifest our own by ad- 
dressing it with kindness, respect and courtesy. In receiv- 
ing, the mind is passive ; in training, it is active ; and there 
is a vast difference between these two states. We may take 
a very common illustration of the effect of training. Sup- 
pose a child to live in a community where Gombativeness, 
Destrvctiveness and Self-Elsteem are particularly active : 
it will be the object of their manifestations. Resentment 
will be excited, and in it the same faculties be roused. 
Hence will result coarse, cold, harsh and vulgar manners. 
On the contrary, if a child be educated in a family where 
every human being is treated with respect — where Benev- 
olence, Veneration, Conscientiousness and Love of Appro- 
bation are all active, wherever he goes, he will at once be 
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recognize as a well-bred gentleman and praetieal Chns- 
tian. 

Another object may be to diminish the actiTity of some 
of the propensities ; as Pride, Acquisitiveness, and Quar- 
relsomeness. Now, a Yery common method is to UH the 
child to do so and so ; and, if it refuse or neglect, to dis- 
cbarge upon it a storm of words or blows. The child is 
overcome by superior brute force, but injured in the pro- 
cess. Phrenology teaches the true plan to be, to allay the 
excitement of the propensities, and to excite the moral sen- 
timents by mildness, but firmness. Force addresses itself to 
fear alone ; Benevolence, Gonscientiousne8s,yeneration,are 
not at all exercised. Follow the child into its room, and 
there see the effect of such discipline. Has it compunc- 
tious visitings 1 — ^is it grieving over its faults. No, it is 
burning with rage and the desire of revenge ; it longs to be 
a man, that it may escape from what it considers tyranny. 
People oflen forget, in the business of education, the gigantic 
power of man's moral nature, before which the propensities 
cower and quail. 

In training the intellectual and moral faculties, the object, 
generally, is to raise them to the highest natural standard. 
This differs much in different individuals, and seems to 
have natural limits, beyond which it cannot pass. That 
organs grow by exercise, cannot be doubted. Deville says 
he has known them to grow after forty years of age. I do 
not say this is not so, but I have not seen them do so ; I 
have seen them grow at twenty-eight years of age. But 
when size is not increased by exercise, the tone is improved 
and the activity exalted. In a former lecture I drew your 
attention to cases in which, the skull being removed, the 
brain was seen to be greatly excited by mental action* 
This cerebral excitement is owing, proximately, to the flow 
of blood to the brain ; for the Inrain is subject to all the 
laws of the system in general. During exertion, blood 
rushes to it, as to muscles under like circumstances; and 
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bj judicious and well suilaiDed exercise, a cerebral organ 
becomes eulai^d in like manner as a muscle. If jou 
want, therefore, to train PliiIoprogenitivene88« what is the 
obIj rational course t Not to tell the girl to love children ; 
that would fall inefficaciously on the mind. No ; present 
a child to her attention ; let her be induced to nurse it, to 
watch orer it, to plaj with it ; this causes a rush of blood 
to the organ, which stimulates it, improves its tone and fa- 
▼ours its growth. You might as well expect to increase the 
power, activity or a size of a muscle by instructing a jouth 
that exercise is a duty, without taking care that he put his 
muscles into activity, as to expect the improvement of a 
eerebral organ under like circumstances. 

The foregoing remarks are not theoretical, but practical, 
and founded on observation. I may mention that I ob- 
served to-day a case strongly confirmatory of the truth of 
the foregoing observations. The daughter of a scien- 
tific gentleman* of this city fell firom the room windt^'W 
when she was about four years of age ; her head struck 
upon the iron bar which extended firom the railing to the wall, 
and the skull was extensively firactured, ¥rithout rupturing 
the pia mater or doing any serious injury to the brain. 
She was attended by Dr. Mott ; the skull was removed firom 
the superior posterior portion of the head, the integuments 
were drawn over, and the child recovered. Immediately 
after the wound was closed, her father was struck with the 
▼ariety of motions in the brain, and its great activity du- 
ring excitement, producing as he said, a sensation in the 
band as if it were fiseling at a strug^ng leech dirough a 
ailk handkerchief. The child has a well formed head, with 
large Self Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Firmness. 
I have before stated that bashful ne$s is principally an af- 
fection of Self Esteem ; and, when I put my hand on the 
integuments soon after she entered the room, I felt this or- 
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gan distinctly in great commotion, with Love of Approbation 
affected in a less degree. I spoke to her in a fneadl j manner; 
and as she acquired confidence, the commotion of Self- Es- 
teem subsided, and that of Love of Approbation increased. 
The father stated that when intelleet was engaged, the ex- 
citement in the region of the sentiments ceased. He gave 
her an arithmetical problem to solve which puzzled her a 
little, and all the commotion of Self Esteem and Love of 
Approbation disappeared, except the regular arterial throb. 

One great object of education should be, to train certain 
organs which conduce to a common end» in such way as 
to establish among them a communion of activity. Thus, 
to give the talent for music ; Tune, Time, Weight, Ideality, 
and Imitation should be trained to work together. They 
may be ail large, yet, without training, the efforts to make 
music will be imperfect. Suppose one of you, who had 
never attempted to speak in public, should rise to address 
this audience, from the place where I now stand : he would 
make acoufused and incoherent speech, even if Language, 
Individuality, Eventuality, Comparison and Causality were 
large, because they would not act simultaneously. But let 
ham practice — ^let him train those organs to combined ac- 
tivity, and he will become an eloquent speaker. So, in 
playing upon the piano-forte or harp, the muscles at first 
will not act well ; but, by practiee, their activity becomes 
almost wonderful. Training makes the great distinction 
between men on being introduced into a drawing-room. 
The moat intellectual and amiable may feel very much 
embarrassed and distressed on seeing so many well dressed 
people ; but, if he repeat his visits, and habituate himself to 
it, iie may beeome the pride and ornament of a society, of 
which, at first, he seemed a hopeless member. 

We have not the power of ipreventing our feelings, but 
ire have the power of contmnlling them* They start into 
involuntary activity ; it is for the moral seatiinents to svp- 
pljthe curb. In most, the strength af tlMT impuises aoodfl 
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to be leBsened ; and recollect, that every day in which the 
moral sentiments are trained, the activity of the propensities 
is diminished ; just as, by using the right arm exclusively, 
we should diminish the power of the left. In some cases, 
however, though not often, a particular propensity needs 
cultivation ; as Combativeness, for instance. This must 
be done by putting the child in a little danger, and training 
it to meet the danger welL I notice that the Rev. Mr. 
Warne has just issued a very judicious work on the subject 
of moral training, called " Phrenology in the family.'* 

The next thing we want is instruction ; and let us iur 
quire what constitutes instruction ; the necessity of it is ob- 
vious. We must recollect that the propensities and senti- 
ments are all blind. Philoprogenitiveness gives love of 
children, but it does not tell us what is the best way of ma- 
naging them. Veneration gives us a tendency to revere, 
but it does not inform us what are the true objects of re- 
spect or worship ; but man is sent into this world with a 
combination of faculties, admirably fitting him to attain 
this knowledge. An uninstructed man is one in whom all 
the organs work at random. Instruction consists in be- 
coming acquainted, first, with ourselves, and then with the 
world without, with which we are in relationship; and 
with the mode of so adapting our conduct to external cir- 
cumstances, as to produce the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment to ourselves and benefit to others. 

Let me here draw the line of distinction between the in- 
tellect of man, and what is called instinct in animals. In- 
stinct enables its possessor not only to do certain things, 
but impels it to do them in a certain way. Birds, for in- 
stance, have an organ of Constructiveness, which gives them 
a desire to build nests ; but it also gives them the tendency 
to build their nests in a certain manner, and in that only. — 
So the bee is instinctively impelled not only to build its 
hive, but to construct the cells in a certain way, that way 
bemg one by which the greatest amount of accommodation 
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is secured in a given space. Man, on the contrary, has 
faculties enabling him to construct the most enduring and 
magnificent structures, but he has no particular plan im- 
pressed on his mind, according to which he must construct ; 
he needs knowledge — instruction. 

There are two modes of obtaining knowledge : the one 
is to present the object directly to the faculties, and then 
add the name ; the second is to give the name, and add a 
description. Now a word is nothing of itself; before it is 
of the slightest importance, it must be joined to nn 
idea. The difference of the two modes of instruction 
may be thus illustrated : I have a bust behind me ; sup- 
pose I describe it to you, and give you the name : how faint 
would be your conception of its size, form and colour ! I 
now present it to you, and give you the name ; the object 
being directly presented to the faculties, you wil/ obtain a bet- 
ter idea of it in three minutes, than from a description of 
three hours' length. When you send your children to 
school and set them to learn by rote, you give them words 
merely, not ideas ; you increase their knowledge of signs, 
not of things. The true plan is, to present the object to 
the children ; let them examine its form, size, colour and 
other particulars, and afterward tel] the name, and spell it 
All nature is adapted in the most beautiful manner to the 
faculties, and the study of nature imparts great pleasure. 
Thus the curiosity of children to know things is insatiable ; 
you are aware that they will break their playthings to learn 
what is within. 

When properly taught, the elements of all the sciences 
are simple. Talk to a child about geometry, triangles, and 
hexagons, and you will puzzle it completely ; but present a 
figure, let it notice that it has three sides and three corners, 
then tell it that all such figures are triangles, and it readily 
understands the matter ; so of the other geometrical figures* 
Children always take pleasure in learning by actual pre- 
sentation ; they can be instructed in almost any thing which 
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can be presented to them directly, and tubjeeted to their 
■enses. To prove this, I disseeted, before two girls and a 
boj, the heart and lungs of a sheep. Their delight was 
great, the impression made on their minds vivid and last- 
ing. The teacher under whom I suffered — ^for that is the 
term eommonl j used in Scotland — was fond of mechanics, 
and he constructed a bridge after the plan laid down by 
Cesar in his Commentaries, which was always brouglit out 
when a class came to that part I recollect with what 
anxiety we looked forward to the time when we should be 
allowed to study Caesar's bridge. At length it came ; and 
then, instead of the disinclination to go to school, the tar- 
diness, the truant-playing and listlessness of other times, 
all was eagerness and attention ; there was no occasion for 
scolding or flogging ; we went on reading and examining 
with the greatest assiduity ; and thus the most difficult part 
of the Commentaries became to us the most easy. When 
the description was over, with what regret did we see the 
bridge deposited in the closet whence it had been taken ! 

The above, and other observations which I have made 
are well illustrated and confirmed by the results of Mr. 
Wilderspin's system of Infant Education. In the first place, 
the school-rooms are large and well ventilated, so that the 
children constantly breathe pure air ; then, surrounding 
tiie school, is a dry, airy play-ground, and the play and 
lessons are so judiciously alternated, that neither lose their 
attractions by over-duration. And in the school, the truth that 
the organs of the brain, like the muscles of the body, will be- 
come wearied by longexertion, is practically attended to ; one 
object of study is never dwelt upon so long as to cause 
fatigue. 

In their intellectual exercises, the presentation of visible 
and tangible objects holds the most conspicuous place. By 
degrees they are familiarized with a great variety of sub- 
stances — with their qualities and relations, their natural and 
artificial combinations. All the faculties which take oog* 
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nizance of external things are thus directly stimulated and 
pleasurabiy exerted. Thej obtain, by this means, a vast 
amount of useful knowledge, as it were in play. The 
teacher will take a mathematical figure — a triangle, for in- 
stance — and ask them if they would like to talk about it? 
Yes, they are all anxious. He gets them to describe it. 
They see that it has three sides and three corners, and tell 
him so. After they have examined it for a sufficient time, 
he asks if they would like to know the name ? Yes, they 
would like to know the name. He then tells them the 
name, and they vepeat it. Would you like to tell mother 
how to spell the wordi — he will then inquire, perhaps. 
Yes, they would like that very much. He then sets up the 
word with wooden letters, and they spell it over. In this 
way they learn to read, as it were, incidentally. Instruc- 
tion is never prolonged more than a quarter of an hour. 
The classes in turn pass into the play-ground, which is the 
theatre for moral training. There the older children are 
trained to be kind and affectionate to the younger ; every 
deviation from benevolence and conscientiousness — every 
outbreak of passion or manifestation of selfishness, is made 
a matter of inquiry ; nothing, in fact, is considered too in- 
significant for such investigation. This is conducted open- 
ly, the children being the jury ; they rarely fail to take a 
just view of the matter, and give a just award. 

It is perfectly delightful to see the effect of this training. 
Temptations are not removed, but presented ; and though 
many of the children are taken from the very lowest ranks 
of society, and some have not sufficientfood, yetthe dinners 
of their more fortunate school-mates — the currants, goose- 
berries, pears and apples in the play-ground, are all safe as 
if under lock and key. In our country, there are parents 
so poor that they have to send their children to school with- 
out dinners. This is made a means of cultivating the be- 
nevolence of the more favoured, who make up a dinner oat 
of theirs for the little unfortunates. 
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I understand that in this country a number of these 
schools have been given up ; on asking the reason, I was 
told that the parents were dissatisfied because the children 
did not learn to read as quickly and fluently as they desir- 
ed. I saw a specimen, in Philadelphia, of an infant-school, 
the chief object of which seemed to be instruction in read- 
ing ; and, certainly, some of them read beafitifuUy. But 
I asked them what is meant by going to the right hand, 
what by going to the left, and told them to lift up their right 
bands* About one half held up the right hand, and the 
other half the left. I ask^ them w hich way was east, which 
west ; they could not tell. A higher class was called up, 
and read about Jefferson taking the oath of the Constitu- 
tion. I asked what was meant by an oath, and what by 
the Constitution ; they could not tell. The teacher said it 
was impossible that they should know those things ; but 
when they were grown up, she hoped they would find 
them out. I hope so too. The teacher was a very intelli- 
gent lady and wished to explain the lessons ; but the pa- 
rents thought that the time was lost which was dedicated 
to explanations, and they complained to the Directors of 
the School. She was then ordered to make '^ fluent rea- 
ders" of the children as quickly as possible, which she cer- 
tainly accomplished. 

Scotland has had great credit given her as a land of edu- 
cation ; but I am afraid we draw on the credit of what was 
our due two hundred years ago, when compared with other 
nations of that time. The discovery has now been made — 
not by phrenologists, but by a minister of the church of 
Scotland — that my country people are not half educated. 
I should say not one-twentieth — perhaps not one-fiftieth 
part educated. I mean by this that many do not receive 
even the rudiments of education, reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and that comparatively few receive more. Contrasting 
^ese slender attainments with the amount of instruction in 
^he elements of natural science, physical and moral, and in 
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religion, which is requisite to form a good edacation, and 
with the training which is necessary to teach children to 
practice it ; I say that the people of Sootland are not one- 
fiftieth part educated. If jou oommenoe a reform in your 
educational plans, and carry them forward with energy, 
you will, in twenty years, confess the same of yeur own 
country at this time. 

You are generally before us in the edacati<ia of tke peo- 
ple, but you are not so conspicuous for the ^alky as you 
are for the qtiantUy of educational i»ean£. If you will in- 
quire into the subjects taught in your schools, you will find, 
I am afraid, that the number of useful ideas imparted is not 
as great as it should be. I do not undervalue a knowledge 
of words ; but to impart a knowledge of usefiil ideas should 
be the great object You pay your money, why do you 
not take care to haye your money's worth 1 

The Greeks and Romans were the earliest nations of 
Europe who attained civilization ; in other words, they were 
the first who so far cultivated their mental faculties as to 
attain tolerably numerous and precise ideas of government, 
laws, morals, intellectual philosophy and the fine arts. In 
consequence of their minds containing these ideas, their 
language contained terms to express them. The ignorant 
barbarians of the north of Europe overturned the Roman 
empire, and became its rulers. These men had not reach- 
ed the ideas attained by the Greeks and Romans, and their 
language of course had no terms by which to express them. 
A long night of barbarism prevailed over Europe for ages ; 
and when civilization dawned again upon Italy, where it 
last set, manuscripts were taken from the lumber-rooms, 
disinterred from the WK>nastic cells, and studied with avidi- 
ty. They contahied new ideas, as well as new words; 
were found to embrace more sublime and elegant poetry- 
more brilliant, pointed and ingenious wit — more just and 
profound views on law, criticism, and philosophy, than had 
been known since the subversion of the Roman empire ; 
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and these treasures were embodied in langfaages so rich 
discriminative and refined, that Europe, in addition to this 
accession of knowledge, was at once furnished with excel- 
lent vehicles of thought without the labour of invention. 
Greek and Latin became, in these circumstances, objects 
of intense study among all men who aspired to superior 
intelligence ; and, in establishing colleges for the study of 
those languages, our ancestors acted wisely, as they thus 
enjoyed the richest intellectual stores existing in the world. 
But the zeal for knowledge was in the course of time re- 
warded by new and stupendous discoveries. The modems 
far outstripped the ancients in science, morality and reli- 
gion. This state of things has altered the relative impor- 
tance of Greek and Latin. There is now no idea which 
is not clearly expressed in our own language, and we have 
in Europe a thousand ideas in every thing relating to na- 
tural science, for one possecsed by the Greeks.* 

The ancients — as the moderns, until recently — confined 
knowledge to an oligarchy ; it was never imagined that the 
vulgar mind, as they called it, could understand the arts 
and sciences. Phrenology dispels all these errors, by show- 
ing that all men have faculties for the understanding and 
appreciating of knowledge. 

I would urge with earnestness the importance of Phy- 
siology as a branch of knowledge to be studied by all. — 
Lectures on this interesting subject are worthy of your ear- 
nest attention. In 1796 Dr. Beddoes delivered n course of 
lectures on Physiology, and in 1797 another course was de- 

^ " If a man is a natural horn fool, Mr. Speaker," said David Crock- 
ett in the House of Representatives, ** and knows twenty different lan- 
guages, what then ? Why he has twenty different modes of talking fool- 
i^y •'' This bold and sagacious man, seems to have greatly undervalued 
the advantage which ho here acknowledges the lingubt to possess. It is 
iindeniable that " a mouthful" (as John Bell has it) of nonsense and 
Affectation, sounds far better, and is infinitely more imposing in a foreign 
^haa in oujr mother tongue. 
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liyered ; after this such lecturiog fell into disuse. Wheo I 
revived it twelve years ago, it was denounced as absurd and 
indelicate ; but it is now practised so extensively throughout 
the country, and the demand is so great, that if I had had 
ten lecturers in Britain, there would not have been more 
than might have been employed in filling the applications 
that I received. I perceive that a lady here has b«en lec- 
turing upon Physiology to ladies, and that for this one of 
the papers has covered her with abuse. Of the character 
of the lectures I am entirely ignorant, and can say nothing ; 
but, as every thing formed by the Creator has purity for its 
essence, I may say that if they were delivered with proper 
delicacy, 1 can conceive of nothing calculated to be half 
so useful to the sex to which they were addressed. 

I take the liberty to urge very earnestly on your atten- 
tion, not only the advantage, but the necessity of intro- 
ducing instruction in Anatomy and Physiology into popu- 
lar education. The great laws of health cannot be under- 
stood, nor their importance appreciated, without this knowl- 
edge. I do not mean that you should teach your children 
nil the minute details of these sciences, which would be 
necessary if you intended them to practice medicine and 
surgery. All I desire is, that the structure of the leading 
organs of the body shoufld be explained so far as to render 
their functions intelligible ; and, that on this knowledge 
should be founded a clear and practical elucidation of the 
laws of health. I can certify, from observation, that this 
instruction may be communicated to children of ten jwars 
of age and upward, with great success. The str«eture ad- 
dresses their observing faculties, and an explanation of the 
functions is as interesting to them as a romantic stsry. 

One great advantage of the training I retovamtmi is, 
flbat by bringing the mind into contact with iNat|iM»f#a 
give it a sure footing on which to rest. Mens word'Asom- 
inj^ has no foundation hot the opinion of this great docit«r« 
^rthat great professor, or the thifd gtemt vntec; Imtvlwii 
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you come to Nature, you feel that it is the work of God, 
that you are on a rock. This gives healthy activity to the 
mind, and prepares it to discharge energetically the duties 
of life. By such a method of training to walk east in the 
school, you are enabling pupils to walk west in active 

life. 

Then, in the last place, religion should form an impor- 
tant part of education. But, instead of appealing to the 
religious feelings hy words merely, take children to the 
works of creation, point to the hand of God in all things ; 
and thus teach them not merely a speculative religion for 
Sunday, but teach them that God is in and eu*ound them ; 
that in eNery movement of their existence they live, move, 
nnd have their being, supported by His power, rewarded 
by His goodness, restrained by His justice and mercy ; 
that every act of their lives has a consequence of good or 
evil annexed to it, according as it harmonizes with or is in 
opposition to the immutable laws of our Creator. 

The sort of training to which children have been, nnd 
are even yet, subjected, may be illustrated by an anecdote 
which I had from the old lady who is therein mentioned, 
and who related to me her plan of education and mode of 
discipline with evident self-satisfaction. Her grandson re- 
sided with her, and she took particular pains in his educa- 
tion — the best which she thought it possible to give him 
being to teach him to repeat by rote psalms and chapters in 
the Bible. One day John's cousins were coming to visit 
him, and she was yery desirous that he should make an ex- 
tra display ; so she set him double tasks. " Now, Johnny," 
said she, " learn your tasks well, and I will give you a large 
piece of bunn.'' Those who do not know what a Scotch 
bnnn is, need be told that it consists of currants, spices, 
• butter, raisins, almonds, and other things, with just enough 
of flour to make them stick together. John learned his les- 
son, ate his piece of bunn, and passed the evening in 
great excitement with his cousins. When he went to bed, 
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his brain was so much excited that he could not sleep, and 
his bunn remained undigested on hb stomach. Next day, 
being Sunday, he went to church with his grandmother ; 
but instead of attending to the sermon as usual, he fell ' 
asleep. She was much displeased at this, and poked him 
continually with her elbow to keep him awake, but to no 
purpose. After church was oyer, she scolded him, and he 
promised to sleep at church no more. They took dinner 
and went to church again, when, in spite of his resolution, 
and grandmother's poking, John slept again. After coming 
home she set him to learn two chapters in the Bible— one 
as his regular task, and one as a punishment. He was 
ashamed of his conduct, and tried to learn them, but could 
not. " Oh, Johnny ! Johnny !" said his grandmother, " you 
are a yery naughty boy, and I did not expect this from 
you I" His grandmother's reproaches fell heavily upon 
John's feelings and he made a great effort to master his 
task ; but in vain. His exhausted brain could not retain 
one word of the chapters. His efforts, however, caused 
violent excitement in his head. His cheeks were flushed 
and his temples throbbed. Suddenly he burst into a loud 
fit of crying. " What is the matter now, Johnny 1" cried 
the good old lady. ^^ I have got a dreadful tooth-ache," said 
he. " Oh, Johnny, you see what comes of being a bad boy. 
God has sent you the tooth-ache as a punishment for sleep- 
ing in the church." So thought Johnny's grandmother ; 
but a rational physiologist would say, that it was a lucky 
circumstance for the child that he had a decayed tooth on 
which the nervous excitement seized, before his brain was 
forced into a state of inflammation or some other violent dis- 
ease was induced. The child was now put to bed and 
happily awoke next morning refreshed by sleep and well. 
But it is evident that his grandmother had given him a most 
erroneous and detrimental view of God's administration of 
the world, when she ascribed to his vindictive wrath a re- 
sult that was clearly imputable to her own ignorant infrac- 
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tioD of the laws of health which he had established for the 
welfare of the child. I dwell on this incident the more 
eamestlj because it shows, that mere piety and religious 
knowledge are not sufficient to guide a parent to rational 
treatment of a child, without knowledge of its natural con- 
stitution. 

Just think what must be the effect of such training and 
instruction. The Grandmother excites his Acuities un- 
duly, and does this by bribing his propensities. The in- 
digestible bunn deranges the system, and abstracts the 
nenrous energy from the brain, incapacitating him fW>m at- 
tending to the sermon. He sleeps, and is told, that this is 
committing a great sin. In consequence of the excited and 
deranged state of the system, a tooth, which happened to 
have a tendency to disease, begins to ache, and God, he is 
told, had sent this tooth-ache to punish him for sleeping in 
church. What an idea this boy must have had of the ad- 
ministration of God's government ! 

I would advise parents to study the works of Nature for 
themselves, that when their children, eager for knowledge, 
inquire from them concerning things, they may be able to 
answer their inquiries, and not send them away as though 
they were rude in their behaviour. See well to your schools ; 
let the constitution of man be taught, and its relations to 
external nature. To do this is imperative ; for in this, of 
all countries under the canopy of heaven, knowledge and 
virtue are most needed. Your people wield the destinies 
of this nation, and yet they are essentially an uneducated 
people, in the sense in which I use the word. How can 
they govern successfully, when themselves are uninstruct- 
ed. The eyes of all civilized nations are upon you ; you 
are the hope of the philosopher and the philanthropist. 
For God's sake, do not shipwreck the cause of humanity ! 
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LECTURE XVI. 

THE APPLICATION OF PHRENOLOGY TO THE PRESENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Two years ago I was enabled to quit the profession of 
the law, and devote myself to the science of oay affections. 
I did not come here for want of opportunities or importu- 
nities in my own country. Applications to lecture reached 
me from all parts ; so many, indeed, that it would have 
taken two years to have complied with them all. One reason 
of my leaving Britain was to give others the opportunity 
of distinguishing themselves, and showing their zeal by the 
advocacy of Phrenology. I had also another reason. I 
have visited many countries, for the purpose of judging for 
myself the effects of different forms of government on the 
character and happiness of the people ; — Prussia, Austria, 
Bavaria, France and Switzerland, for instance. Now, 
your government has presented a problem among nations, 
of peculiar interest and importance ; and I came here for 
the purpose of judging for myself of its operation, and of 
sowing among you the seeds of Phrenology. 

In the course of my lectures 1 have made some observa- 
tions on your institutions; in this lecture I shall make 
others. But I must always be understood as speaking of 
diings as they appear to me. I once visited a part of Som- 
ersetshire in which the soil is very light, and there saw a 
man guide a light plough drawn by four large horses. 
** What a waste of strength is here !** I thought. I ex- 
pressed this opinion to a very intelligent farmer whom I 
met next day in society. ^^ You, sir," said he* *' judge as 

30» 
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Strangers naturally do, and think we are very foolish ; but 
it is our business to train horses for the London market, 
and this is the plan we take to break in the young horses 
to labour, which increases the price when we come to sell 
them." When I speak of America, I speak from appear- 
ances, and as a stranger, liable to draw erroneous infer- 
ences. 

America is justly proud of her superior constitution and 
political independence; but if I were to ask different 
Americans in what the superiority consists, I should have 
VBry dijQferent answers. Phrenology solves the question 
more precisely than any other system of mental philosophy« 
It teaches us that all the faculties seek enjoyment, and take 
l^easure in activity ; that the more and the higher the 
ftculties in action are, the greater the pleasure ; and that 
the fewer and lower the faculties in action, the less the 
pleasure; — the highest enjoyment, however, being prd- 
duced by the virtuous activity of all the faculties. The 
question then is — What effect have forms of government 
on the activity of the faculties % 

Austria is a military but still a civilized despotism, and 
there is great room for the activity of the faculties. The 
propensities have as full play as in other countries ; pro- 
perty is sacred ; tiie laws ure justly administered ; the 
floeial affections may all be indulged with safety ; fashion 
has fttil scope ; Love of Approbation and Self-Esteem are 
in a great measure provided with gratification by means of 
nmk^ tide, and government offices. What, then, is want- 
ing 1«^ia what is Austria behind free countries 1 In this : 
no aetic^ty is allowed to the moral faculties beyond the 
sphere of private life ; the r?ay of the higher sentiments in 
the Mcial oireie, in improving the physical, moral and 4a- 
It Moe ttlal vonditien of the people, is forbidden to all wto 
ate not in the employment of the emperor, and poeidve 
ikn^ediiteiits are thrown in the way of the iateUectuaJ 
The fMple are allowed only a oertaia kind «tf 
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UMtruetion. They are inatrocted in the Catholie as the 
ouly true religion, and are taught to look upon themselves 
as beings whose duty is implicit obedience to the goTem-> 
ment They are allowed to learn mathematics, Greek and 
Latin ; but every work is carefully prescribed which is 
deemed likely to disturb the stability of government by 
enlightening them on political subjects. If a man finds 
any thing wrong, he must not complain, and strive for iCa 
improvement. If he wishes to establish a school (or the 
instruction of his own and his neighbours' children on some 
new plan, he dares not do it. As an instance of the opera- 
tion of that government, I may remark, that on visiting the 
lunatic asylum of Vienna, I found the patients in a most 
deplorable condition—- shut up in cells, two in each, with- 
out any exercise, and kept in a way more distressing and 
cmel than any I had ever seen or heard of. The people 
of Austria are very benevolent, and deplore these things, 
but must wait £or the action of government. The govern* 
ment itself is benevolent to its own subjects, and supplies 
tliese poor lunatics with abundance of food and elothing ; 
but they have neither air, exercise nor employment ; they 
are kept like wild animals in cells, well fed, but no treat- 
ment is administered to their minds. On remonstrating 
with the physician, he told me that no one could be more 
sensible than himself of the improper treatment suffered by 
the ifisane, through the want of proper physical aocommo* 
dation, but that any servant of the Austrian government 
who should say things were better any where else, would 
be told to leave Austria. A manufacturer informed me 
tliut in oonsequenee of travelling In England and France, 
he wished to have his son educated in those countries ; but 
knowing this would not be permitted by the government, he 
got a passport from one town to another until he arrived at 
the borders of Switeerland, when he pMsed him over the 
hma Hioe a piece «f contraband goods. You wilt see by 
thsBy t^(t a man wiidse nond a»d intelleotud faculties are 
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of a high order, must be made to feel the iron in his soul 
continually ; for the higher he is in the moral and intel- 
lectual scale, and the more desirous he is to elerate the 
character of those below him, and raise them to the su* 
premacy of the sentiments, the more keenly does he feel 
the stern hand of despotism press upon the noblest prompt- 
inflfs of his nature, and cramp and fetter his highest aspi- 
rations. 

Prussia was in the same state as Austria, until the gOT- 
emment was oyerthrown by Napoleon in 1805. After its 
restoration, howerer, it saw its former error. The mass of 
the people had been so oppressed as to lose all national 
feeling, and fall an easy prey to the invader. To create a 
national feeling was then the great object, and this could 
be done only by raising the mass to some importance. Ac- 
cordingly the serfs were set free, and a system of education 
adopted which soon brought about a favourable change. 
Prussia, then, is a despotism, but a liberal despotism. The 
education provided is superior to that of any other country 
of Europe, at any rate, and I think we must not except the 
United States. The government is very well administered; 
its officers are gentlemanly in their conduct ; the post-office 
is well attended to ; the whole of the stage coaches are 
under the supervision of government, but care is taken that 
there shall be nothing of which to complain. If a passen- 
ger arrive more than the regular conveyance will accom- 
modate, a conveyance is furnished expressly for him. 
The laws are admirably administered. In what then does 
the inferiority of this government consist 1 I have said 
that happiness is the result of the activity of the faculties ; 
and while the Prussian government does every thing for 
the people, it allows the people to do nothing for them- 
selves. The following circumstance may serve as an illus- 
tration : When I was there, one serious evil began to deve- 
lope itself. The provision for the education of the females 
is so much inferior to that of the males, that great disparity 
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is the result, and the fbnner are losing respect. This was 
much regretted by many, but it was understood that gov*- 
ernment felt more inclined to diminish the education of the 
males than to increase that of the females. '* But," said 
I, to n very influential Prussian, *^ why do you not com* 
mence schools yourselves of a higher order T* " You 
talk," was his reply, *' like a Briton. Here nothing must 
be done without the government ; should any private indit f* 
dual attempt to commence an improved public academy 
for females, without the sanction of government, he would 
quickly be stopped." Missionary societies have their rules 
prescribed by government, and spies are at every meeting, 
to take care that those rules are not violated. Again, the 
government is so enlightened that it allows the higher minds 
of the country to publish any work they please concerning 
government even, so that it contain no appeal to the passions, 
and is published in an octavo volume of three hundred pages* 
From the philosophers of Berlin, works appear containing 
the most liberal and enlightened views, but in a^ style ill 
calculated to arouse the energies of the mass, and at a 
price beyond their reach ; but, if, in any practical reform, a 
man attempts to go forward faster than the government, it 
immediately arrests his progress ; if he persists, it crushes 
him. In this way is a bridle put into the mouth of the 
higher sentiments, and their activity curbed. 

Let us turn to the government of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. We have enjoyed liberty for centuries, and claim to 
be the fathers of your liberty. We have the right to say 
or print what we please, in what form we please ; we have the 
right to do any thing we think proper, providing we inter- 
fere not with the rights of others ; the exercise of freedom 
in religious opinions is as great there as here. We have, 
however, two bulwarks which arrest, to some extent, the 
activity of the higher sentiments. The first of these is the 
hereditary aristocracy, which is attended with this great - 
evil : it creates a body of men who have no sympathy with 
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the lower orders, yet have the power of giFing efiect to 
their own will, and of keeping the people from the enjoy- 
ment of their rights. The ezistenee of such an order has 
this effect on the middle classes of society : it prerents 
them from being, as they should be, the natural protectors 
of those beneath them, leads them when they acquire 
wealth to look constantly upward with the hope of becoming 
ranked with the aristocracy ; and thus, in fisict, do some of 
the highest and most energetic minds become absorbed 
into the privileged ranks. And what is the effect? 
Our humbler classes are, generally, deplorably igp- 
norant ; many of them are immoral, and too many of 
them poor. Erery philanthropist must desire to impro?e 
their condition. But frequently men of the lower and 
middling classes, who, by superior talents and energy, rise in 
the scale of fortune and influence are ashamed of the dass. 
whence they sprung, and, instead of striving with them and 
for them, they put their heels upon and assist to crush 
them. They are blinded to the evils and degradations 
which they themselves have escaped, are parties to the con- 
tinuance of wrongs which should wring their hearts with 
sympathy, and the hope of removing which should nerve 
their arms with more than human energy. But instead, 
the aristocracy gathers around it the principal talent of the 
country from every other class ; and the influence of their 
rank is such, that if two men come forward for office, one a 
lord and the other low-born, whatever may be the charac- 
ter of the former, he will, in general, receive ten votes for 
the other's one ; in short he would carry the election 
against the angel Gabriel. 

The other institution to which 1 alluded is the Church 
of England. A vast number of men are privileged by law 
to expound religion, for which they receive immense emo- 
luments. The parliament, some centuries ago, when people 
^ere neither wiser nor better than they are now, fixed cer- 
tain interpretations of scripture us containing the only true 
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will of God, and prescribed particular tenets as necessary 
to salvation. To these tenets men must subscribe before 
they are permitted to enter on the duties of various official 
stations. This doubtless leads to hypocrisy in many, and 
acts as a barrier to high minded men. There is a strong 
party in England and Scotland, who advocate national 
education. The national churches of both countries say 
— We will agree to it, if you will give us the control of 
the system. But the dissenters say — No ! we cannot do 
that. Thus, through the influence of these political church- 
establishments, this most important measure is prevented 
iVom coming into operation. The authoritative declaration 
by public men of certain points of faith, as being the only 
true expositions of the will of God, the offering of large 
emoluments to those persons who choose to espouse these 
interpretations, and visiting with obloquy, exclusion and 
disqualification those who doubt them, and especially the 
investing of these dogmas with the attribute of infallible 
truth, so that every man who proposes to improve them, is 
punished for heresy, and excluded from Christian privi- 
leges, is at once to anchor theology so that it shall be im- 
possible for it to advance with the increasing knowledge 
of the age, and to tie up the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of society from all free honest and independent activity 
in the highest and most momentous field of human enquiry 
— religion. This union of church and state— this anchor- 
ing of religion, doubtless trammels the activity of the moral 
and intellectual faculties ; the tendency of which is always, 
when allowed fair play, to raise the character of a people. 
In this country you are free from such shackles. The fti- 
culties are allowed to take their full swing; you have no 
hereditary aristocracy to lord it over you — no established 
church to tell you peremptorily what you must or should 
believe. And this is the great distinction between your go- 
vernment and ours ; an advantage which none but such as 
are acquainted with the true philosophy of mind can fully 
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apjjuneeiate. Do jou fiiUj appreelate theie high prifilef e» 1 
Ithink that many look upon thorn at a mattar rather of 
hragging and egotiim than anj thing else. 

Wo haro aeon that in Aoatria the highor fimdtiea aro kej^ 
at in a stagnant pool ; that in Proaiia tbejr are ullowed 
niueh more aetiritj ; in England f astlj more ; and that in 
thia eonntry the/ are allowed fall swing* Now all the &- 
culties have a sphere of Firtiioiia aetif itj« but thej have 
also a wide sphere of abase. For instanoe»it is impossible 
to live here six; months without seeing the many temptations 
to which Acquisitiveness is subjeeted. I have hsfiws said 
that to this fiumlty we are indebted for momentmis obliga- 
tions. It inspires us with the lofe of acqaisitioD, whieb 
prompts us to build ships, to eonstroct roads* to make ca- 
nals, to gather around us the comfiMts— the eonvenic«ces> 
the luxuries of life ; but to its activky Providence has sst 
limits, which limits many seem to overlook. Acmaisiliw 
ness is burning in its desires morning, noon and nigfat ; 
men forget the conditions on which the accomulation ef 
property depends, and strive to obtain it by improper means* 
Wealth does not come like rain from the clouds, neither can 
it be gathered in the streets. It is the product of labour, 
skill, and energy assiduously applied in some useful pur- 
suit. By gambling and speculation men may create a sad- 
den and fictitious, an unjust and injurious distribution- of 
wealth ; but they cannot, by such meansr create wealth k- 
self; any more than they can add a bushel of wheat to the 
sum total of last year's crop by speculating on its rise or 
fall. Many of your people appear to me to be ao moeh 
excited by the blind impulses of Acquisitiveness, diat diey 
jaever spend a thought upon the laws wtucb nature has prs- 
scribed to the production and distribution of wealth. Tliej 
gamble and speculate instead of labouring to produce and 
acquire property according to nature's conditions. They 
'^ hasten to be rich and fall into a snare." On what wealth 
does depend, it becomes you to teach year chikben ; and 
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to obtain it in a proper manner it becomes you to train 
tbem. Recollect, that Acquisitiveness is one of the pro- 
pensities, and should be subordinate to the moral senti- 
ments. Bear in mind the beautiful saying of Sir Walter 
Soott when on his death-bed. *' Remember," said he to a 
relative, ^* that the good which- you have done to others is 
the only thing which will give consolation when you come 
lo be where I now am." 

Self-Esteem is the fountain of independence. It was 
Self-Esteem that led your ancestors to these shores. They 
eould not brook the injustice and indignities that were 
heaped upon them in their native land, and preferred the 
wilderness with freedom, to the homes of their fathers ac- 
companied by mental bondage and degradation. It was 
Self-Esteem that achieved your independence. You owe it 
much ; but take care that it become not excessive. You 
hnm no hereditary aristocracy ; each man feels his weight 
M an influencer of public affairs ; and you may become 
so enamoured of your own importance, as to forget that 
70a need improvement ;— like the man of great talent, men- 
tioiied by Madame de Stael, who, instead of making him- 
self useful, spent histim&in admiring the marvellous sum 
of his own attainments. The stock of useful and refined 
knowledge and of solid moral and religious qualities, which 
jrcMi, as a people, possess, constitutes your real excellence ; 
ImiC Self-Esteem does not measure itself by these. It mea- 
MumB itself by itself, and it is oflen most highly gratified 
when these are very greatly deficient. You should guard your 
ciiiklron against illusions of this faculty and teach them to 
ddmate themselves by the real standard of positive attain- 
osents. 

In this country your institutions cultivate Love of Appne- 
batioa with extraordinary force. Before a man con wield 
iaiiaeaee, acquire distinction, or riee in tine scale of eoeial 
MtimatioB, he must be popular; and no man can aequire 
y oy u larity by tke feorleas manifeotation of hia nioral fenli- 
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ments and intellect, becaase the people are not always calm, 
wise, intelligent and virtuous, and they rarely give their 
voices to tliose who tell them that they are in the wrong. — 
Your institutions offer a strong inducement, therefore, to 
public men to substitute flattery for truth, in their addresses 
to the people. It has struck me that moral courage, or that 
high minded independence which seeks the true and the 
useful at all hazards, and relies on the right for vindicating 
itself and for sustaining its advocates through all perils, is 
not so abundant in this country as its welfare demands. — 
Each man is afraid of stepping forward to press any un- 
popular measure, lest he should hurt the Self-Esteem of 
others, and should himself lose popularity. If this be so, 
the mind is in a great measure bound here, as in despotic 
countries. The great tendency of Self-Esteem and Love 
of Approbation, when undirected by the higher sentiments, 
would be to obtain place and popularity by fawning upon 
and flattering the people, and pampering their prejudi- 
ces. The moral sentiments would lead men to seek the 
highest interest of the people, by raising their character, 
even if they had to press upon their attention unpalatable 
truths. The distinction is well worthy of remembrance. 

The great superiority of your institutions, then, appears 
to me to consist in their permitting the fullest activity of all 
the faculties ; and the duty of every citizen is so to mani- 
fest them in his public and private deportment, that each 
power shall play gracefully and happily within the sphere 
of its legitimate action. It has been said sarcastically of 
your people that they consider themselves so free as to be 
independent even of the natural laws. Every man who 
does not recognize an obligation on himself, imposed by 
the law of God, to act nobly, honourably, and rationally 
in proportion to his freedom from human tyranny, has not 

yet formed a conception of the first element of liberty, 

Washington told you that, by an eternal decree of Provi- 
dence, happiness can exist only in the proportion in whioh 
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virtue is practised, and his whole life was a commentary 
on this precept. Phrenology leads us to the same conchi- 
sion. Virtue cannot be learned by listening to precepts ; it 
requires afield of action ; and your institutions are invalua- 
ble as affording the widest and freest field for virtuous ac- 
tion ever enjoyed by any people in the world. All history 
affords examples that action is the only mode by which vir- 
tuous habits can be formed. We see that, during the 
French Revolution, blood and rapine stalked through the 
country. And why 1 Clearly because under the ancien 
regime^ the moral and intellectual faculties of the nation had 
been denied all legitimate sphere of action, they were dor- 
mant and their organs feeble. When the people burst sud- 
denly with freedom, a vast impulse was given to all their 
faculties. Their animal propensities took the lead, as they 
always do when they have not been trained, in action, to 
obey the higher powers, and every crime that could degrade 
and disgrace our nature was committed. This point is well 
illustrated, too, by the conduct of the ministers of the 
Scotch Church. This Church is a republic, the ministers 
in general assembly forming the legislature. Now each 
minister is, in his own parish, treated with the greatest de- 
ference, and is quite unused to contradiction. He is not 
tried by exciting causes applied to his lower propensities ; 
and his moral sentiments ^re, therefore, not trained to restrain 
and direct theni, when excited by external provocations. 
When the Synod meets, the members seem to expect that 
the same deference shall be paid to their opinions there at 
at home ; and when the correctness of their arguments or 
sentiments is doubted, or they meet with contradiction, the 
most stormy and abusive scenes ensue, utterly astonishing 
not only to the people, but even to the ministers themselves^ 
To such an extent is this carried, that Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son, one of its most distinguished members, designated the 
Scotch Synod as the most unprincipled assembly in £»• 
rope* Regard your Institutions, then, as a great field for 
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training the propensities of your people to obey the gui- 
dance of the mora] and intellectual powers, and you will 
not only reap a rich reward of prosperity and happiness, 
but cheer the soul of every friend of freedom all oret dw 
world. Every outrage committed here against social or- 
der, every infringement of justice, every low and degrading 
habit that can be laid to your charge, is balm to the souls 
of the despots of Europe ; the accounts of all your errort 
and misdeeds, and imperfections are fiuthfully transferred 
into every chronicle under the despot's sway, and the face 
of freedom is through you, represented, to the enthralled 
slaves, as hideous and vengeful. While the despot rejoices, 
the philaothropist hangs his head in sorrow and in shame. 
Reverse the picture ; show honour, justice, religion, phi- 
lanthropy, triumphant in your public and private character, 
and you will ring the knell of despotism in every clime.—- 
This is no theory. I was told in Yienaa, by a person 1^^ 
in the Imperial service, that the knowledge of your prosperity 
and that of France and England, was silently affecting the 
luinds of the middling classes in the Austrian towns with 
discontent. That discontent, if you do your duty to Liber- 
ty, will ripen into an irresistible resolve to be free. 

The next question is — In what way may the best activ- 
ity of the faculties be promoted 1 — and what kind of edu- 
cation is most rational 1 That to answer this, a true 
exposition of the mental constitution of man is necessary, 
cannot be doubted ; and if Phrenology be not true, where 
shall that exposition be found ? Some may answer, com- 
mon sense is a sufficient guide. But there is much error 
propagated under the sanction of what is called common 
sense. Bishop Whately has well exposed it. Ask a sailor 
about medical matters, and he will tell you that for the cure 
of disease common sense is quite sufficient ; but ask him 
vhether a man can navigate a ship by common sense, he 
vill hold you in contempt for the question, and inform you 
that common sense would soon send you to the bottom of 
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the tea. Ask a blacksmith wliat preparation a preaciier 
aeedsy he will probably tell jou, a little coinmou sense ; 
but ask him whether a man ean shoe a horse bj common 
sense : he is astonished at your ignorance, and informs you 
that you would soon get your brains kicked out for your 
attempt. Every man, in short, is willing to trust common 
sense in whatever is not intimately connected with his own 
immediate employment ; but in that he sees the absurdity 
of such dependence. So in the businesis of education: 
every man thinks common sense all sufficient, and each 
ealls his own notions of the matter common sense. No 
need of the philosophy of mind, they imagine, for the 
mother and the teacher ; that is, the human mind can be 
trained, in ignorance of its true nature. 

But in fact every man, whose business it is to deal with 
the human mind, has a system of mental philosophy of his 
o«lrn, according to which he decides and acts. It may be 
a very imperfect system ; he may not recognize it as a sys- 
tem, but still it serves him as one, and by it he tries what- 
ever questions may arise in which mental acts or processes 
are involved. In this case each man, in lack of a standard 
of mental philosophy, takes himself as a standard ; but 
there can be no agreement as to the true mode of educa- 
tion, until we have a system of mental philosophy on which 
all agree. And I say again, if Phrenology be not that 
system, where is it 1 For God's sake make it known, for 
a system we roust have. Before men can teach, they must 
know. There ought to be schools for instructing teachers; 
and of the things taught, the constitution of man should be 
eonsidered the most essential ; but before it can be taugl^ 
it ihust be known. It may be said that the Legislature 
could prescribe a system of instruction for youth which 
ahouM eome in place of a mental phikM|ophy. This it 
tagmld do ; but it would doubtless be drawn up in accord* 
anee with common sense. The question is, how will sueli 
a iSfistem. agree with nature t Each teacher will think Us 

81* 
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oommon sense equal to theirs ; and this is the last countrf 
in the world in which indiyidoals are likely to be influeaeed' 
bj mere authority. To do any good — to have any uniform 
nity, we must penetrate to the very foundations of nature ; 
and it is the beauty of your institutions, that when nature 
is recognized, it may instantly be followed. That Mieh a 
system is not yet generally acknowledged, is evident from 
the vast differences of opinion which exist on the proper 
mode of conducting education. Go to Paris, to London, 
to New-York, ask about any principle of chemistry, and 
you will find perfect agreement. True, there are points 
on which chemists differ ; but then such points are a terra 
incognita in which science has not yet been reached. But 
ask men about education, and you hardly find two to 
agree ; nor, until we have a true science of the human 
mind generally acknowledged, can there be such an agree- 
ment ; nor till there is such an agreement, can there be 
any united and well-directed efforts. 

Before much improvement can be expected, teachers 
must be raised in consideration and social rank ; and this 
can be accomplished only by increasing their own valuable 
attainments, and by teaching the people to appreciate and 
honour such qualities. In my own country, they are now 
not generally reckoned as fit companions for gentlemen ; 
they are not presented to company. Whence does this 
aHset From the circumstance, it appears to me, that 
their occupation has not been scientific, but empirical. But 
this teiust be allowed : If the man who takes care of our 
bbdies is considered equal with the best of us, surely the 
rtrMi who takes care of the mind — trains and instructs it, 
lAo'tfld ttot be considered as below our companionship. So 
to consider him is a relic of barbarism. 

The great importance of a true philosophy of mind and 
C6Yteet pfoeess of training to the welfare and proper tA* 
IbMistration of your government is evident fii^m this tson- 
rt l leMtS bn. The majority of all the voters in the Uslted 
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States are under tlurtj-five years of age, and this majority 
disposes of the whole interests of this great nation* Now 
tkere is no country in the world ruled by men so young, 
00 inexperienced. Before coming here, I was toJd that 
you are the most excitable people on earth ; and, since ar- 
riwiMkgj I think I ha?e seen what proves the assertion to be 
true. And this, it appears to me, is the reason : Before 
thirty-fi?e, all the propensities are in their greatest activity. 
By a l^aw of our nature, they are far more energetic thaa 
at ^j or sixty ; and, before thirty-five, life has not been 
long enough to supply the deficiences and correct the errors 
o£ improper education. Education, then>— correct eduea- 
tioo, moral training, instruction concerning the nature of 
taian, the true sphere of his faculties, and the consequences 
of allowing the propensities to take the reixi — instruction 
ifl the nature of wealth, of government, and the true ends 
of law, should be carried to their fullest extent, in order 
to compensate by education, as far as possible, for the want 
of experience. To place the destinies of a nation in the 
hands of men full of young blood without such preparation 
is extremely hazardous. 

There is« however, one great advantage which you pos- 
sess over many other countries, and that is in the number 
of safety valves through which explosions of public opinion 
may take place without endangering your whole institutions. 
la Austria the safoty valves to opinion are few, and these are 
so loaded by oppressive laws and standing armies that it is 
dkffioult for an explosion to take place ; but, should it do sO| 
is would carry ruin and desolation in its oourse. Your 
snfoty valves are not much loaded, and in number they art 
ten thousand times ten thousand. An explosion takes plaoe, 
and passes quickly away. The timid bend their ears and 
firognostMate utter destruction : it is because they do not 
iMidlerstnnd your government. Here the excited and mis- 
IQilided propensities rage and roar, but its only for a day ; 
Hbeif forvour is let off by a thousand outlets, and reason 
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oharge of which is twenty gaineas ; for this may be pursued 
under the most able professors, a course of study almost 
oo-extensive with that of the Edinburgh College. 

The pupils are for the day under the general guardiaa- 
ship of the lady superintendent, to whom is intmsted the 
guidance of their morals and behaviour. The following are 
the branches taught in this establishment ; £loe»tion mwd 
Composition, History and Geography, Writing, AritlmietiCi 
and Book-keeping ; theory of Music and the Piano Fovtey 
Singing, Dancing and Perspecti?e ; Mathematics, Astroiu>> 
my add Mathematical Geography ; Italian language and 
Literature, Dancing and Calisthenics, besides which there 
are regular courses of Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, Geology and Mineralogy, as 
well as on Physiology and Ancient and Modern History. 
These Lectures are delivered by the Collegiate Professors. 

You want a true philosophy of mind, to give more per- 
manence and uniformity to religious opinions — to teach 
you the nature of the instrument by which you read the 
scriptures, and the absurdity of any man assuming infalli- 
bility in the interpretation of mere doctrinal points. In the 
old country there is a surprising feeling of insecurity about 
religion. They seem to think it a pyramid resting on its 
apex ; and you see the bishops and parsons on one side, 
the deacons on another, and the laymen on the third, strain- 
ing themselves to keep it up, all seeming to think that if 
they were to withdraw their support, it would fall into a 
thousand pieces. But when you see, by means of Phreno- 
logy, that religion springs from the human faculties as wheat 
springs from the soil in which it has been sown, you per- 
ceive religion like a. pyramid on its base. You feel the ut- 
Kiost confidence that it can never be shaken — much less 
overthrown, and that to attempt its destruction would be 
like pushing against the everlasting rocks. A knowledge 
of the human faculties would teach men that from the dif- 
ferent degrees of development of the various feelings have 
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dM varioiu sects anaen. From Veneration arises the ten- 
dencj to adore ; from Wonder the tendency to dwell on 
the astonishing and supernatural ; from Hope brilliant an- 
ticipations of the future ; from Ideality loye of the perfect 
and beautiful ; from Conscientiousness the love of justice ; 
from BeneTolence the lore of goodness and charity. Now 
religion appears to me to be still in the scholastic state ; the 
existing interpretations of the scripture ha?e been adopted 
in much ignorance both of external nature and the human 
mind. The interpreters have assumed each his own men- 
tal constitution as the standard of nature, and as they have 
been variously endowed, they have interpreted the scrip- 
tures in such a way as to gratify their predominating fri- 
eulties, instead of in accordance with the true philosophy 
of man. As men become more enlightened, they will per- 
ceive that they have been contending principally about mi- 
nor points. They will learn to distinguish what is essen- 
tial from what is unessential. They will become ' more 
charitable and more united in the bonds of amity and love, 
There is now a state of transition which occasions those 
who perceive not the true state of things to feel particular- 
ly uneasy. They imagine that the ground is passing away 
from under them. Many existing interpretations do in- 
deed tottef ; but let not the most timid fear : these trem- 
blings will merely shake off the errors which adhere to 
Christianity, obstruct its progress, and impair its useful- 
ness. 

The enemies of Education say that Crime increases in 
proportion as Education is promoted ; and the statistical re- 
turns seem to favour their assertions. But they forget that what 
is called Education is merely instruction in words or signs. 
The instruments of Education have been put into men's 
hands, but they have not been educated. They have received 
no proper instruction concerning either physical or human 
nature, and have not been trained to the practice of good- 
ness. Let the opponents of Education show that Crime has 
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been increased by training the intellectand moral sentimefits 
to proper activity, and then we will give the matter up. 

There is a great difference in^ the mode of treating crim- 
inals in different countries, and it is pleasing to see you take 
the lead in criminal jurisprudence. But to inflict a certain 
amount of punishment for a certain amount of crime seems 
to be the chief resource, afler all. In some countries men 
are scourged ; here you lock them up in cells. The laws 
of all countries prescribe a certain quantity of suffering as the 
retribution for a certain extent of crime, without inquiring 
into the causes of the crime^ or the effects of the punishmenU 
This is legislating for a fact, and not with reference to its 
cause and the results of the treatment. Phrenology will lead 
men to see that crime cannot be prevented till its causes are 
removed ; and that there are excessive or defective devel- 
opments of certain organs in the brain, acting under the 
influence of adverse local circumstances. I have said that 
criminals are scourged and locked up in cells. Now what 
effect have these punishments on the mind ? Certainly 
not the only desirable one, to diminish the activity of the 
propensities and increase that of the sentiments. Nay, you 
deprive the man of all stimulus, to the moral faculties, leave 
him to the constant brooding of revenge, and render him 
not a better but a more cunning man. Hard labour, low 
diet and silence, have been tried. There is no doubt that 
they enfeeble the propensities ; but they do so by enfeebling 
the whole mind. Now, you want a course of treatment 
which will enfeeble the propensities, while it strengthens 
the moral sentiments. A few years ago tread-mills were 
the rage. The Phrenologist, knowing that fatiguing the 
muscles would neither permanently diminish the causes of 
crime, the over activity of the propensities, nor increase the 
activity of the sentiments, laughed at the idea. Phrenology 
teaches us that with one class of minds we should proceed by 
keeping them from association with the degraded and im- 
nioml, use every means to cultivate the higher sentimentf. 
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and iDcrease the number of higher minds that hold con- 
munication with them. The lowest class of criminals 
should be kept in perpetual restraint 

The treatment of the insane is a matter of ^ast import- 
ance. The most afflicted of the human race, thej have 
had their afflictions increased tenfold bj the ignorant and 
inhuman treatment to which they have been subjected : 
small grated cells, and chains, and fbgellatioos, and in- 
sults, have been their lot. Much amelioration has indeed 
taken place in many sections, but much remains to be done. 
To know the true mode of treatment, we must understand 
the mind, its mode of manifestation, and its dependence 
on material organization. And what teaches this but 
Phrenology ? Accordingly, Phrenology has been the great 
reformer of the treatment of the insane. 

I read to-day of a woman in easy circumstances who 
had cut her child's throat and then killed bersel£ The 
Phrenologist at once recognizes in this case unequivocal 
evidence of disease. By the spread of Phrenology atten- 
tion will be called to diseased conditions of the brain in 
their early manifestations ; and by proper remedial mea- 
sures they will be arrested in their early stages. Phrenol- 
ogy, too, will enable men to give rational evidence in courts 
on cases of insanity, instead of the inconsistent, contradic- 
tory and absurd evidence which is now given. 

Phrenology has a great tendency to encourage and give 
confidence to the good. In my own country, men with a 
large coronal region, reflective faculties and ideality, shrink 
from the turmoil, bustle and degradation consequent on 
becoming a candidate for public office ; and those who are 
most eager after distinction are often found to have little 
except Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation to recom- 
mend them, their coronal region being often small. They 
will send round their emissaries to learn what opinions or 
measures are popular among the electors, and then come 
out in their advocacy with all their might. The people are 
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thus pleased and decei?ed into the election of an unworthy 
man. When Phrenology shall be well known, the highly 
moral and intellectual men will find their place, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the great work of human advance- 
ment. 

It is a law of nature that for moral advancement to take 
place we must love our neighbour as ourselves. The con- 
dition of each influences the happiness of the rest We 
see this illustrated in the letters of the Secretary to the 
Governor of Van Dieman's Land. The influence of the 
character of the convicts on the society there is most stri- 
king. The change is great even in the most virtuous. The 
convicts have to be governed by the lash : in them the pro- 
pensities fearfully predominate, and the masters are contin- 
ually harassed and soured by suspicion and watching. So 
in Ireland the great mass of the people is in u wretched and 
degraded condition. I have seen their wretchedness and 
its effects on the higher classes. In this country, as in 
others, men must have their neighbours happy that they 
may be happy themselves. For this you should continually 
strive ; you cannot stand still ; you must advance into the 
region of the sentiments or fall back on the propensities. 
Some think you are doing the latter — but of this I have 
little fear : you are the pyramid on its base. I do entreat 
of you to justify this opinion by educating all your child- 
ren in a manner which shall give superiority to the intellect 
and moral sentiments. It has been well said by a gentle-* 
tleman of Boston, that in America you have taken every 
man in the country into copartnery: it is a copartnery 
for life — ^you cannot dissolve it if you would. Among 
you especially, then, is the happiness and welfare of each 
linked with the happiness and welfare of all. To elevate the 
character of your whole population should therefore be 
your highest aim. 

Phrenology, it is stated, has 'b«en injured by qiiaekery. 
If 80S it i» tho fluolt' of tlurae mhor slimiM httve bewi iu 
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vanoMC Mpporten. Iftknutoatof reiBed90cierf,itiniist 
:mke refbge with the honible. Are we never to be taaght 
bf trxperieuce ? Will men so on fbrerer treating impor- 
tant di:Kro%enes with contamelT ? The clei^ have been 
stroo J opponents of Phrenolosj ; and this b to be regret- 
ted ; but the history of the world shows that in ail agss re- 
iicioa has been thrown at the head of science. Thej aeem 
to forget the plain proposition that what does exist does ex- 
i?tf aijil cannot be overthrown ; that Cvod is the aathor of 
iiutuFe as well as of revelation, and therefi»re no want of 
harmony is po^fsible ; that all truth, in short, is God*s truth. 
For :!ic clergy-, however, I beg leave to apologize. Princi- 
pal Baird c»oce remarked to me that the clergy stand in a 
peculiar position — having their own arduous tasks to per- 
form, and to deal with all kinds of minds. ** All jou can 
expect from u«/' said he, ^' is that we stand ar^ide till jov 
convince the people of the truth of your doctrines,** We 
should be MreJI pleased if the clergy would follow this course. 
They are not called upon to take the lead in every novel 
doctrine tliat appears ; but what I complain of is, that 
many (»f them, in profound ignorance of the nature, merits 
and evidence of Phrenology, throw the whole weight of 
their individual and professional character into the scale 
against it, and imbue many excellent minds with the worst 
prejudices regarding its consequences;:. If Phrenology be 
true it is God's truth, and to calumniate it, in His name, is 
to commit treason against God and against God's people. 
It is clothing human pride, sloth, ignorance and folly with 
the sanctity which belongs only to the everlasting truth. — 
It is employing the Creator's name to scare away his peo- 
ple from examining his works. It is strengthening the 
hands of the Infidel ; because in due season, the truth will 
force its way to universal acceptation and the Infidel will 
then turn round and say, " These men cannot be the true 
interpreters of Grod's will, because they have not recog- 
nized God*8 works when preieated before them but have 
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calumaiated and repelled it/* If Phrenology be false they 
are right ; but I declare to you with a full consciousness of 
the responsibility which I incur, that I have never seen 
more futile, disingenuous, and discreditable objections ; ob- 
jections more destitute of truth, honesty, and reason than 
those which have proceeded from many of the religious 
publications of my own country and from men pretending 
to the religious character. You can judge better than I 
can do, whether a similar or a better spirit reigns among 
rehgiotts persons here. 

Phrenology is now extensively believed in England, and 
would have met with a much better reception at first, had 
it not unfortunately fallen into the hands of professors and 
reviewers of second or third rate talents, who, startled by 
its novelty and incapable of comprehending its nature or 
evidence, poured forth torrents of abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion, which imbued the public mind, then enjoying no other 
rocaiis of information, with the worst prejudices against it. 
Physicians and ministers should both strive to compensate 
for the retardation they have caused. Let the former re- 
collect that Phrenology constitutes the noblest branch of 
Physiology, and the latter that there cannot be two Gods, 
a God of nature and a God of revelation. To those who, 
being convinced of the truths of Phrenology, acknowledge 
and advocate them with assiduity, regardless of the preju- 
dices that are arrayed against them, I offer the humble tri- 
bute of my praise. Verily they shall have their reward. 

With gratitude for the great attention you have paid to 
my observations throughout the course, with the hope that 
my humble efforts, of the imperfections of which I am 
deeply sensible, may be of some service, and with a sin- 
cere desire for your welfare, I bid you adieu. 

THE END. 
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Caw the mental character be accurately EsriMAiEr from 



EXTERNAL DEVELOPMENT? 



He who has followed the gifled lecturer through Wi^t entire course, 
will acknowledge that the extent to which phrenology enables ns to 
ascertain individual character from external signs, constitutes a very 
small part only of its utility. Indeed, the diagnostic means which phre- 
nology affords, have, I think, been much overrated and thrust forward 
into unmerited prominence. It may be useful, therefore, to correct the 
erroneous impressions thus produced, and to define the limitations pre- 
scribed, as well by the present state of our knowledge as by the nature 
of things. 

I remark, in the first place, that we are acquainted with thirty-six 
only of the mental faculties, but besides these there are others, with the 
nature and qualities of which we are unacquainted. The impossibility,' 
of ascertaining the precise nature of a compound, in ignorance of some 
of its elementary constituents, is perfectly obvious. Setting aside, how- 
ever, this decided negative to the leading question, let us proceed as 
though we were acquainted with all the mental faculties, and with the 
external signs of all. What in that case would be the answer ? 

To judge of character by development it is necessary 

1. To ascertain in the given individual the relative size of each organ 
as a guide to its relative power. 

2. To estimate the mutual influence of the organs and the oombioft' 
tions into which they would be most likely to enter. 

3. To estim^iie the general constitutional aetiyity or temperaineiitof 
the individual examined. 

32» 
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All these things are diffienh of accurmta aecomplisfament, but present 
no iiisurxountable obstacles to knowledge, care., experience and good' 
cerebral organization. 

Be it remembered however, that character depends on the mutual 
operation oforganization and external influences, and that of the latter the 
organization presents mo extenud sign. To elucidate this important prin- 
ciple, some acquaintance with physiological laws is indispensible. Let 
m J observe then that each organ of the body is endowed, by means of 
its nervous matter, with a peculiar sensibility or a power of perceiving 
its peculiar stimulus, thus the eye has the power of perceiving light and 
light only ; the car, of perceiving sound and sound only. But tiie ac- 
tual perception, depends, in every instance, on the stimulus being pre- 
sented. Without light, the eye's capacity would be undeveloped ; just as 
a« without the eye, light would be unperceived. The same is true of 
the cerebral organs. The activity of an organ depends, 1st, on its pow- 
er of perceptiou, 2d, ou the presentation of whatever it is adapted to 
perceive. Thus, the organ of Colour is sensible to colour and to 
colour only, and the organ of Form to configuration and that only ; with- 
out the organ, colour would be unperceived, and without colour the 
organ's power would remain undeveloped and consequently unknown. 

But not ouly does the activity of an organ depend on the presenta- 
tion of its appropriute stimulus, but the degree of its activity depends 
greatly upon the amount or intensity of the stimulus presented. There 
is an invariable correllation between the appeal and tlie response : thus 
though a vigorous eye can see better by a faint light than can a feeble 
one, it is nevertheless true that a feeble eye can sec better by daylight 
than a vigorous one by moonlight. So of the cerebral organs two may 
be alike in constitutional power and activity, yet one be manifested in 
the character much more strougly than the other, owing to the different 
strength of the exciting causes to which they are severally apposed* 
Now of the different external influences to which the faculties are sub- 
jected we have fiot, and never can have, any organic signs. False and 
mbchievous, then, are the pretensions of those who assert that they can 
ascertain character correctly by the organization alone. 

But still further, many conditions of the organization itself are not indi- 
cated by external signs, as will presently appear. 

Be it ever remembered that the brain is a part of the living organized 
body, and like all other parts is subject to certain general physiological 
laws. Like them it is nourished, grows, decays and perishes. Like 
them it may be rendered inert, languid, feeble and irregular, by disease 
or iiisuflicient food or exercise. Like them, too, it may be stimulated to 
unwonted energy, or, by judicious exercise, be increased in size or in 
aptitude, facility, vigour and certainty of action. Leaving out of view, 
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kowdTCT, all other consideratioiis, I will now dwell on the effects of 
ttuinrng or discipline alone. 

The cerebral like another organs, may be diminished in size by the 
withholding of their appropriate excitants, that is by being kept in a 
state of inactivity, and they may be increased in size by active and judi- 
cious training. Butf and mark this, though the increase or diminution 
may be visiMe extemaUyf it may net be. The former will happen when 
the organs enlarge simultaneously, or when none diminish in size but 
some increase. The latter will take place when some increase and some 
diminish simultaneously, for as all the cerebral organs are united in one 
mass of yielding consistency, it is qnite possible for even considerable 
changes to be produced unattended by any alteration in the cranium, 
one organ occupying somewhat less space, and another somewhat more 
than in their previous condition. I think it not improbable that changes 
may be thus continually going on which being confined to the interior 
of the cranium, arenot indicaled extemaUy. 

But judicious training may, and in adult age generally does, increase 
the compactness, strength and tone, of an organ'.^ fibres, its aptitude for 
ready, certain and energetic action, its practical efficiency, without in- 
creasing its size. Now the organs of the brain are distinct though cor- 
rellated parts, and may to a great extent be separately trained. Hence 
it follows, as a matter of course, that on two organs of like relative size 
and constitutional activity, being subjected at agiven time to equally pow- 
erful exciting causes, the one, owing to difference of training, may act with 
ease, energy and correctness, and the other with difficulty, feebleness 
and uncertainty. Even if we admit then, that Phrenology furnishes us 
with external signs of an organ's capacity of being trained, we muvst allow 
that of an organ's actual state of discipline, of its present efficietit power, it 
affords us no cranial indications whatever. 

Again, many phrenologists speak of the different qnalities of various 
brains, thus the brains of Byron and Sir Walter Scott, are said to have 
been of fine quality, and this is stated by Mr. Jones, for instance in his 
" Practical Phrenology," (p. 214,) to be ** a different consideration*' to 
temperament. Of this difference of quality there is no weU. ascertained 
external signs. 

Again, there is a quality called by Mr. Combe retentiveness of memo- 
ry, (see page 289) which differs greatly in different individuals. Fur this 
quality toe have no external sign. 

But still farther the brain, as Mr. Combe explained in his third lecture, 
is composed of two substances, an external or cineritions, and an inter- 
nal or medullary. Facts have been lately observed which give great 
probability to a doctrine long ago surmised, that the internal portion is 
merely the conveyor, while the external is the recipient of sensation, and 
the generator of action. That the cineritious portion of the brain b 
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in reality the o^fin of mind; and though we may emidade •prmi liial 
there will be an intimate correspondenoe between the generator and 
tranwiitter of mental action ; it is indubitable that the thickneflB of the 
cinehtious matter didfors greatlj in different brains of the same gene- 
ral bulk, or ttiis difference wekne mai,mmiii 9eema im^ponAU that we 
twtr skomid hare, oay aUrmti imdjcmtimu. 

But while I would east from phrenologj all frlse pretensions, I would 
ftoadfasdy maintiiin the real superiority which it confers. The organi- 
lation of au iudividual, as far as it can be known, and external influences 
being given, we can solve the question of Human character, not indeed 
witli precise, but with approximating accuracy. The non-phrenologist 
cannot commence the soluUon. Give him the external circumstances, 
ignorant as he is of organization, he could have not ihe slightest reason 
ibr stating whetlier the individual would prove a Bjmg, or a Nelson, a 
Burr, or a Washingtou, an image-maker or a Canova, a nostrom Tender 
or a Hunter, a street brawler or a Burke. They would not have been 
able like Gall, to foretell, from an examination of their respective organi- 
sations and pursuits, *be astonishing superiori^ which Napoleon would 
oumifest over the Austrian Generals, in the wars of Italy. 

If an organ be very deficient in size, no amountoftiie most judicious 
training can mike it display grsat energy, and when the phrenologist 
observes such an organ he can say with the most perfect confidence, 
and without reference to previous training or external influences, that 
in all actions for which its energetic play is requisite, the individual will 
manifest feebleness or inefficiency. If an organ, on the contrary, great- 
ly predominate, it kungerSy as it were, for stimulus, and responds to ii 
when presented, with such vigorous, rapid and pleasurable energy, as 
disposes the individual to indulge it. The tendency of such an organ 
is, tlierefore, to overpower the appeals of the weaker organs, or to bring 
them into subservient activity, and though judicious training may greatly 
modify this tendency, the organ will still exert a powerful influence over 
die character, and this the phrenologist can sttte without the slightest 
lear of mistake. 

Starting from extremes, both as regards the distinct organs and the 
regions, we proceed to heads in which they are more and more equally 
developed, till we arrive at such as that of M:ixwell, in which they are 
80 equably poised, that from the organization alone the phrenologist 
can infer nothing with certainty, except that the character of its pos- 
sessor Is swayed by external circumstances. Placed amid elevating 
and refining influences, where Conscientiousness, Veneration, Benevo- 
''ence, Ideality and the other superior sentiments are highly stimulated, 
nd the propensities have virtuous means of gratification, he may sus- 
lin a reputation for Justice, Benevolence, and Piet}' ; surrounded by 
■»bnoxiou8 influences, in which the higher sentiments have little o"" no 
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external ttimali, but Aequisitiveness, SeeretiyeiieM, Destructivenew, 
and the lower propensitieB generallj, are highly stimulated, he may be a 
vJebauchee, a robber, or a murderer, whose end is the felon's cell or the 
ficnlTold. 

We are uow prepared to pass judgment on certain practices preva- 
lent in society. It is well known that persons calling themselves "prac- 
tical phrenologists," have for years been peripitating through this and 
other countries, asserting and publishing their ability to ascertain char- 
acter by cerebral development alone, and their readiness to do so for 
tiny one who would pay them a certain fee. Some of these have been 
)nen almost destitute both of knowledge and experience, such are be- 
neath respectful remonstrance, they are swindlers and they know that 
iSey are swindlers, meriting whatever punishment may be due to tlioae 
who obtain money under false pretences. But some good phrenologisli 
seem to have deceived themselves into the belief that they really posaew 
this power. I think I have clearly shown however, that whoever asserti 
that he has it, affirms that which, in no case, is absolutely true, and which, 
in many cases, is absolutely false, and I deem the considerations which 
I have presented sufficient to prove that promiscuous head- examining, as 
now practiced, is an occupation which no honorable and conscientious 
man should persist in, for while it may oilen set the ignorant agape at 
the accuracy with which some prominent trait of a well marked charac- 
ter is announced, it makes the enlightened phrenologist grieve over the 
abuse and degradation of his science, and gives countenance to the false 
and baneful impression that phrenology is akin to juggling and palmistry. 

In the foregoing observations, be it remarked, there is nothing con- 
demnatory of private examinations, for the sake of information or mu- 
tual instruction. There is nothing, indeed, which would militate against 
gentlemen of extensive knowledge and experience, good judgment and 
high moral feeling, devoting themselves, under proper restrictions, to 
practical phrenology as a business, provided that they state fully, in eve- 
ry case, the uncertainties which may exist They might be of great 
service by classifying criminals and superintending their moral training ; 
by aiding in the moral treatment of the insane, by pointing out any 
strikingly deficient or predominant organ in children, and laying down 
a course of procedure for improving the organization, and even by as- 
sisting adults in their efforts for self knowledge. But it would doubtless 
be far better that teachers and the superintendants of prisons and insane 
asylums, should be able phrenologists, than that " Practical Phrenolo- 
gy" should be rendered a distinct profession. 

I have heard it stated in favour of promiscuous and indiscriminate 
" head-reading," that many have been " converted" to phrenology, by 
having their heads " read." Leaving out of the question the greater 
numbers who have been disgusted by it, I reply that if this be so, dieir 
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belief b:iiti(i upon such grounds, thongfa of no service to themselves, may 
possibly bft servicoble to phrenology, if something affecting it should 
have to be decided by numerical force, but not till then. Such belie- 
vers are obviously of the number of those who observe and reason by 
proxy. 

Before sending this note to pr^ss I received the August No. of the 
American Phrenological Journal, in which is an admirable Essay by Dr. 
Caldwell, containing these words : " It need hardly be added, that a prac- 
ticed and skilful phrenologist, finds no difficulty in ascertaining, with 
sufficient accuracy, the comparative size of the different compartments 
of the brain in the head he examines. In his efforts, dierrforet to decy- 
pber character, he mag be alwaifs nueessfvl." This opinion caused me 
to reconsider the foregoing remarks, but finding in the statements and 
reasonings nothing which I deemed incorrect, I think it my duty to 
publish them, and indeed the more so, on account of the views held by 
one who stands so deservedly high as a phrenologist, appearing to me 
untenable. 
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